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The Chain Industry in Great Britain 


A Comprehensive Picture of Manufactur- 
ing Conditions and Methods, Including 
Labor Relations—Wages and Other Costs 


iain BY PAUL M. TYLER* 


dom is the largest producer of chain in the 
world, and, until comparatively recent years, 
British chain makers excelled those of all other 
countries both as regards volume of output and 
quality of product. All classes of chain are pro- 
duced, the industry falling naturally into four 
branches, viz., (1) Driving and sprocket chain; (2) 
Proof coil and ship’s cable; (3) Common coil chain, 
such as dock chain, trace chain, and chains for 
general industrial and agricultural purposes; and 
(4) Miscellaneous light chains of iron, steel, or 
other metals and used for various purposes where 
little strength is required. The last group is gener- 
ally classed as hardware and is made chiefly in the 
Birmingham area by various small firms. It in- 
cludes a certain amount of harness chain, so-called 
weldless chain (made from stamped links), wire 
chains and all classes of brass chain and fancy chain 
for ornamental use. 
The divisions among the different branches of 
the industry are more sharply drawn in England 


N EXT to the United States, the United King- 


facture of anchors is an allied industry and these 
are made in South Staffordshire by certain of the 
same firms which make heavy ship’s cable. 


Driving and Sprocket Chain 


The bulk of the driving and sprocket chain pro- 
duced in the British Isles comes from the five firms 
which comprise the Association of British Driving 
Chain Manufacturers, as follows: Brampton Broth- 
ers, Ltd., Birmingham; Coventry Chain Co., Ltd., 
Coventry; Hans Renold, Ltd., Manchester; Alfred 
Appleby Chain Co., Ltd., Birmingham; Perry & 
Co., Ltd., Birmingham. 

All of these firms manufacture cycle chains. 
The Appleby company also makes motorcycle 
chains, while the first three make, in addition to 
bicycle and motorcycle chains, heavy roller chains 
and inverted tooth chains of all classes. The Cov- 
entry Chain Co., and Hans Renold, Ltd., specialize 
on the manufacture of chains, and chains are the 
main product of all these firms except Perry & Co., 
who make bicycles. Brampton Brothers, however, 


Standards for Roller Chains 


Max. Minimum Width 


Minimum Depth 


Chain Roll Between Plates of Shroud Max. Width of Tooth 

No Pitch Dia. Narrow Wide Seating Narrow Wide 

row Wide (In. ) (In.) (In. ) (In.) (In.) (In.) (In.) 
N 3W %% 0.250 0.155 0.230 0.070 0.145 0.220 
Sizes ly 0.305 0.130 0.192 0.050 0.120 0.182 
iN 1Ww WA 0.335 0.205 0.305 0.094 0.195 0.295 
N SW 5% 0.400 0.255 0.380 0.117 0.245 0.370 
N 6W % 0.475 0.310 0.460 0.140 0.295 0.445 


‘han in the United States. Driving chains of all 
kinds are machined products and are all made by 
lirms that specialize on this type of chain, although 
‘wo of them manufacture bicycles or bicycle parts. 
All of the manufacturers of bicycle chains are lo- 
ted in Manchester, Coventry or Birmingham, al- 
ugh there is one manufacturer in Sheffield who 
Nakes a certain amount of chain for use in con- 
eyors, 

The manufacture of welded chain is highly lo- 
calized in the Cradley district and practically all 
‘he shipping tackle and welded coil chain used in 
‘anes, hoists, ete., is made in Cradley Heath or the 
““joining towns of Tipton and Netherton, although 
cre 18 a comparatively small amount of chain 

«ce at engineering works in Sheffield. The manu- 
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nsulting metallurgist, 1322 New York Avenue, Wash- 
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are also manufacturers of saddles for bicycles and 
motorcycles. 

An important function of the association has 
been the standardization of driving chains and the 
cutter forms used in their manufacture. Up to 
about ten years ago there was practically no stand- 
ardization, each firm making its product according 
to its own designs. Most of the output then con- 
sisted of block chain (connected by double, flat links) 
and little attention was given to the character of 
the sprocket upon which they were to run or to the 
design of the teeth. With the development of the 
motorcycle, however, a more efficient type of chain 
was demanded and roller chains are now made al- 
most to the exclusion of the old block chain. The 
British standard chain as now developed is slightly 
different from that used in the United States, but 
in most cases the difference is so slight that British 
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chains will run on American sprockets and vice 
versa. 

The new association standards for roller chains 
up to 34-in. pitch are given in the table on page 183. 

The process of manufacture requires no special 
description, as the methods used are practically 
identical with those employed in the United States, 
the connecting links being stamped by automatic 
machinery from sheet steel, the rollers being forged 
and turned, and the pins being made from hard- 
ened rod. The machinery used is partly of Amer- 
ican and partly of British manufacture. Only plain 
carbon steel is used, some of which since 1914 has 
been imported from the United States. The Brit- 
ish manufacturers assert that their product is su- 
perior in workmanship and finish to that made in 
the United States, but they make no claims as to 
better material. The only important trade with 
the United States in this class of products is in 
bicycle chains, 5 ft. long. 

The prices of driving chains have increased ap- 
proximately 150 per cent since 1913. Late quota- 
tions on \4-in. pitch, twin-roller bicycle chains, such 
as those imported by bicycle and sewing machine 
manufacturers in the United States, are lld. to 
12d. (say 20 cents at present exchange) per foot, 
according to quality, as compared with 5d. or 6d. 
(10 or 12 cents at standard exchange) for the same 
grades, and with some grades selling as low as 334d. 
to 444d., before the war. ; 

Female labor is employed to a large extent in 
operating tne automatic machines used in making 
all classes of driying chain. The minimum wages 
which, in this trade, are paid only to apprentice 
workers, are 5d. per hour plus 16 shillings per week 
war bonus plus a further bonus of 124% per cent 
on the total weekly earnings. A 47-hour week is 
standard throughout the country, so the minimum 
weekly earnings amount to about 40 shillings ($9.72 
per week at standard exchange). The older and 
more experienced workers earn approximately 50 
per cent more than the minimum rates, most of 
them working on piece work. A small percentage 
of skilled male labor is employed, chiefly for keep- 
ing the machines in repair. This labor receives ap- 
proximately 85 shillings per week ($20.65 at stand- 
ard exchange). There is no suggestion of sweat- 
ing in the industry and the workers are able to 
maintain a fair standard of living. Relations be- 
tween employers and workers are quite friendly 
and differences are adjusted by conferences con- 
ducted on the Whitley plan. It has not been neces- 
sary to establish a trade board. 


Chain Cable and Anchers 


There are some ten to twelve firms engaged in 
the manufacture of heavy chain cable and anchors 
for the equipment of vessels. All these firms are 
located near Netherton in the Cradley Heath dis- 
trict, a few miles west of Birmingham. All the 
ship’s cable is forged from local bar iron; cast steel 
links are not made in England as yet, since they are 
not believed to be as dependable as the forged and 
welded chain made from wrought iron. Local gas 
coke is used as fuel and, prior to the recent coal 
strike, could be obtained at 20s. to 30s. per ton ac- 
cording to quality. Metallurgical or other hard coke 
is not used in the forges, since the friable character 
of the lecal gas coke is a desirable feature. 

Power hammers are used in making all the 
heavier chains and anchors, and the factories seem 
to be well equipped even according to American 
standards, although in several of the plants there is 
an undue amount of carrying material from one 
part of the plant to another. Much of this work is 
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done by men with wheelbarrows, although there 
some industrial track on which trucks are run. {| 
is not uncommon, however, to see men wheeling 
heavy loads for several hundred feet over the bare 
ground which, except for an occasional stone, s 
deeply cut by ruts. It is stated that the first ste.) 
hammer installed in England was erected | 
Nasmith, himself, at the Chain and Anchor Wor 
in Cradley. 

Several firms purchase their bar iron in the dis- 
trict, but others make their own wrought iron in 
the same establishment. One of the largest firms. 
N. Hingley Sons & Co., Ltd., is completely inte- 
grated, operating a blast furnace plant (with two 
furnaces), and manufacturing anchors and chain in 
its large puddling works about a mile away. In al! 
cases, the chief iron used is the famous Stafford- 
shire bar iron, which is of exceptionally good qual- 
ity and welds easily. In making anchors, however, 
a certain amount of steel scrap is apparently bun- 
dled with the iron. 

Both workers and employers are organized and 
while, as in the case of other industries in this 
area, a traae board is in existence for the settle- 
ment of disputes, the men’s union is sufficiently 
strong to force the employers to pay a higher scale 
than that fixed by the trade board. Early in 1920, 
the anchor and heavy chain makers were earning 
£10 ($48.65 at standard exchange) per week, and it 
was not uncommon to see them leaving the shops 
shortly after the noon hour. The work is almost 
wholly piece work and the men quit as soon as they 
have earned what they consider a satisfactory wage. 

All the British shipping tackle is tested in prov- 
ing houses under the supervision of the committee 
of Lloyds Register of Shipping. There are three 
of these proving houses in the Cradley district, all 
of which are operated by a company known as 
Lloyds British Testing Co., Ltd., which, however, 
has no financial affiliation with Lloyds Register. 
The testing works are situated at Netherton, Tip- 
ton and Cradley Heath, all within a radius of five 
miles. Tests ranging from a few pounds to 400 
tons can be carried out in these proving houses. 

The charges for testing are not easily obtainable 
by an outsider, but are apparently lower than those 
charged for such work in the United States, in view 
of the fact that the British differentials on the 
prices of certified chains as compared with the 
prices of those tested in their own works are much 
lower than the cost of certification in the United 
States. The matter of interlocking capital between 
the testing company and the chain makers is pos- 
sibly a factor. The former chairman of the board 
of directors of the testing company was also the 
head of a large chain works, and from time to time 
the directorate of the testing company has included 
others interested in the chain business so, regard- 
less of possible financial connections, the testing 
company is closely affiliated with certain of the 
chain manufacturing concerns. 

Another feature which tends to lower the cost 
of certifying British chain is the matter of trans- 
portation. The forges are all located in close prox- 
imity to the proving houses, and the chains may 
be transported to and from the proving house and 
the factory or to the railroad by means. of canals 
or short wagon hauls. The whole chain must be 
subjected to a certain strain and finally three links 
are taken out from any point in the chain at the 
discretion of the inspector for an actual breaking 
test. This involves the cutting out of five links 


which are only valuable as scrap, and also requires 
that the chain must be repaired at this point. Hence 
nearness and cheap transfer to and from the prov- 
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house form an important factor in the cost of 
ting. 
The total length of chain cable tested in the 
ted Kingdom under the anchors and chain 
les act (British) during 1918,and 1919 at the 
ving houses under the superintendence of Lloyds 
register of Shipping, was 457,756 fathoms. In ad- 
‘ion, 114,338 fathoms were tested which did not 
me within the provisions of this act and also a 
iantity of miscellaneous chains and samples. The 
imber of anchors tested was 9783. 


Other Welded Chain 


There are about 40 fairly large firms engaged 
the manufacture of chain in the Cradley Heath 
trict. All of these are members of the Chain and 
\nchor Manufacturers’ Association. There are per- 
haps 20 other small establishments employing up to 
. half dozen hands each; but these generally mar- 
ket their product through one or more of the larger 
firms. In addition to the above, there are still a 
yreat number of outworkers who provide their 
wn forges but are furnished with iron and, occa- 
nally, with fuel, and who return the finished 
chain to the “manufacturers” after bending and 
velding the links. A much larger proportion of 
the workers, however, are now employed in the fac- 
tories than before the war, although most of the 
chter welded chain (up to 15/16 in.) made in 
England is made by outworkers and a fair amount 
of l-in. up to 21% in. chain is also made outside. 
Heavy mining chain, however, and chains for 
cranes and other heavy lifting work and which re- 
quire to be tested are rarely made except in the 
factories which have their own testing machines 
for proving the product. Only a small part of such 
chains go to the central proving houses, whose main 
business is the testing and certification of shipping 
tackle. 

The manufacture of machine-welded (electric- 
welded) chain is a more recent development in the 
district. At present most of the light chain, rang- 

‘ from 13/32-in. down to No. 10 gage, is now 
welded electrically. The manufacturers claim that 
he electric welding method does not produce so 
strong a chain as the hand weld even when the same 
quality of iron is used. These chains, however, are 

sed only for purposes where ‘they are not subjected 
any great strain and they are invariably made of 
dinary mild steel instead of wrought iron. 

None of the manufacturers of ordinary coil 

1in except those who also make ship’s cable op- 
erate puddling furnaces; the general practice is to 

bar iron of the required diameter. Due to the 
rt distance from the puddling furnaces to the 

n works, transportation to the latter is cheaper 

to railroad shipping points and delivery rarely 

‘is over 1d. or at most 2d. per cwt. to the cost 

the iron, which is therefore a trifle less, 

ered at the works, than the published quota- 

‘ tor Staffordshire bar iron. In January, 1920, 

ifacturers were paying 25s. 10d. per cwt. on 

‘ ranging from 1% to 3 in. diameter, with the 

extras on smaller bar and discounts on larger 
| In October the price was £31 10s. per cwt. 
ittle steel is used for hand hammered chains. 
or all but the heaviest work, the fuel employed 
leeds,” which is the coked cinder from local 
ng works.’ This fuel makes a clean hot fire 
‘ue to the presence of a small amount of slag 
‘usible ash, greatly facilitates welding. It is 
more costly than the local gas coke, the aver- 
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‘terial sifts down through the grate bars of the 
( the puddling furnaces. It looks like coke breeze, 

_ on examination, the particles are rounded and partly 
ontains a high percentage of carbon. 
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age price in 1920 being about 60s. ($10.50 at pres- 
ent exchange) per ton or nearly twice as much as 
the cheap local coke. Before the war, gleeds cost 
about 35s. ($8.50). This fuel is more economical 
than the cheaper coke, since it makes the welding 
easier and since it contains no sulphur or other 
impurities that would injure the iron. 


Labor 


Chain making by the hand methods largely em- 
ployed in England calls for a high degree of skill 
on the part of the workers. This skill can be ac- 
quired only after long years of expertence in the 
trade. An ordinary blacksmith is extremely slow at 
such work and, conversely, the chain makers are 
specialists who can rarely do any other work at the 
forge. The rapidity with which a chain maker can 
cut and bend a link and weld it is remarkable. On 
smaller sizes, it is not uncommon to see a man, 
working alone, making chain from rod at the rate 
of 100 links an hour. The only equipment neces- 
sary, in addition to a fire, is a light anvil and a 
home-made dolly with the top half hinged so as to 
be quickly knocked down or up by a tap of the 
hammer. 

The usual practice is to keep four pieces in the 
fire—one straight rod heating up, another rod with 
the end bent in a hook so as to form one bend in 
the link (but not cut off), a third piece in the form 
of a link with the ends not scarfed or closed, and 
a fourth piece with the ends closed and attached to 
one end of the chain; this last piece is put in the 
hottest part of the fire so as to bring it to a weld- 
ing heat. 

The chain maker advances each operation suc- 
cessively and with great rapidity. Taking the 
straight rod out of the fire, he bends it once over 
the horn of the anvil and places it back in the fire. 
Next, he takes out the second rod, cuts off a link 
and bends the ends slightly; this operation leaves a 
straight rod and a partly formed link, both of which 
he puts back into the fire. He then takes the partly 
formed link from the previous cycle, scarfs the 
open ends, slips the link over one end of the chain 
he is making, closes the link, and puts it back into 
the ‘fire to bring it to a welding heat. Finally, he 
pulls the other end of the chain out of the fire and 
welds and finishes a new link. This completes one 
cycle of operations. 

It will be noted that considerable watchfulness 
is necessary, since the straight bar of one cycle of 
operations is the bar with a bent end on the next 
cycle, and since a new link is placed on either end 
of the chain alternately. Furthermore, it requires 
a great deal of experience to maintain the heat on 
each piece so that it will be at the proper tempera- 
ture at the proper time. Generally, there is a mo- 
mentary rest between each cycle which allows the 
worker to look out for his fire. The writer, how- 
ever, timed an outworker for ten minutes and found 
that the man completed a link of %-in. chain in the 
extraordinary average time of 25 sec. This cannot 
be taken as an average for an entire day, as the 
man knew he was being watched and was trying to 
make a record. He also kept an extra rod in the 
fire throughout this period so as to be able to get 
his initial heat in this short time. But this illus- 
tration indicates the remarkable rapidity at which 
they can work. 

Manufacturers claim that they are threatened 
with a shortage of labor due to the preference of 
the younger generation for less arduous occupa- 
tions which, at least under present conditions, yield 
practically equal wages. The most serious loss in 
number of workers is among the women who for- 
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Journeyman Outworkers’ Block Chain Price List (per cwt.) 


Size of Links Short Link Long Link Short Link 
Iron per Foot Ordinary Ordinary Special 
s da, a 4. s d. 
mere 3 «ades ‘ 284 0O 256 6 312 5 
7 a eos _ 215 10 199 10 237 4 
- sapacete 19 160 1 145 0 176 0 
5 17 116 6 110 10 128 0 
4 16 94 10 tlic 104 3 
3 16 86 9 81 5 95 5 
Z 14 71 5 63 10 78 6 
1 13 57 1 an 62 10 
16 13 19 10 i¢ 3 54 10 
114 12 3 2 38 11 47 6 
ty 37 60 32 3 40 10 
Kee e 26 6 ae Oe 29 3 
My ., . eo 21 10 ate Adee 24 0 
ig . 20 1 Hak oes a 
m | a eh tt 21 8 
Lig 18 11 ks eng 20 10 
yy . 18 1 he? tat 19 11 


Factory Price List for Stud, Short and Open Link Chains, 
Endwelded (per cwt.) 
Compo, 
Farnley, 
Low Moor 
and All 
Brands of 


No: 2 No. lor Yorkshire 


Sizes Common Test Best Special Best Iron Steel 
In s d s. d Ss d. s d s d. s d 
14 50 9 54°10 58 10 67 7 77 =«5 103 10 
“16 35 6 38 2 40 #7 45 9 57 a 70 2 
% 22 2 24 10 28 3 32 10 42 0 50 9 
Te 18 0 20 06060 22 2 25 0 33 7 40 2 
ly 13 6 15 7 Is 0 21 2 25 2 29 8 
he 12 2 13 11 15 2 ay 3 22 2 27 #3 
of 11 2 i2 6 14 1 16 1 19 6 23 4 
45 10 7 11 ” 13 1 14 69 ly ae 21 9 
% 10 1 11 1 12 4 is. % 16 1 0 0 
Lig e J 10 5 ll 6 12 2 is 3 19 4 
% 9 0 9 7 10 10 11 11 14 3 is 0 
1h S 4 ) 1 10 3 11 3 i3 7 a 
1 B. J § 10 9 8 10 8 13 2 i 7 
145 7 9 & 4 9 1 10 3 13 2 . 7 
1\% 7 4 s 0 Ss 10 9 11 is @ 16 7 
146 7 O  § S { a i3 2 | ie | 
Cs 


merly made a large part of the lighter chains in 
their own homes. It has been a family industry, 
the children learning the trade from their parents, 
and many married women preferring to work at 
home during their spare time in order to bring up 
the earnings of the family. Now that the male 
workers are receiving better wages, it is not so 
necessary for the women to work, and those that 
do work are more inclined to seek employment in 
factories, either running the automatic machines 
which make electrically welded chain or working in 
the hollow ware factories which are located in the 
same vicinity. It is estimated, however, that at 
the present time there are from one to two thou- 
sand women employed in chain making either in 
factories or in their homes. Before the war, the 
number was much larger. 

There is a clear distinction now between the 
work done by the women and that done by the men. 
In outwork, the former make only the smaller hand 
hammered chains used principally for agricultural 
purposes, while the larger chains, above 11/32 in., 
together with the better class of chains known as 
“dollied” or “tommied” chains (which are swaged 
after being welded), are made exclusively by men. 
In the factories, women are employed only in oper- 
ating the electric welding machines, which is com- 
paratively light work. 

Wages 

Practically all classes of labor are on piece work. 
The earnings range from £3 to £10 per week, de- 
pending upon the skill of the workers and their ap- 
plication to their work. A fair average of the 
earnings of experienced male chain workers in the 
Cradley district is £6 per week of 47 hours, which 
is fully three times the average earnings in 1913. 
Women operators in the factories are mainly on 
time work and receive between 30s. and 40s. per 
week. Before the war, the net earnings of the 
women rarely exceeded 12s. per week. The mini- 
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Stud Chain List (per cwt.) 


song Link No. l 
Srecial Siz x — 
Sizes Common Test Bes 
s. d. In, Ss. dd, a s. 
282 0 CONG wiki kx ee ik 66 14 
219 9 eS tata es as ators e.g 10 3 13 
159 6 BAIS sec esncs 8 5 eo. <2 11 
122 0 ee o.55 a Meee 8s 0 8 10 10 
Cay eer ee 7 4 8 0 4 
so 6 7 .. ge paw ee & 7 ® 8 
7 4 re rere or S 3 7 oa s 
ge ae, sgh kw as. ores 6 4 6 11 7 
50 10 Ee eee 6 0 6 10 7 
2 10 
35 5 Notes: All sizes of stud chain under 14g in 


paid tor at the same price as short link chain. 

Ten per cent extra for one gage and 20 per 
extra tor two gages, when required to be used 
all sizes and qualities of chains specified on 
above list. 

Twenty per cent extra to the above prices | 
mak. ng wheel chains. 

All sizes and qualities of stud chains (dollied 
whe equired to be made jo dimensions less 
length of link than six diameters of the size of 
iron (outside measurement), extra prices to b 
renged between employer and workman before st 
ing to make the chains, 

Ail links cut or sheared for workmen fre« 
charge 


Note: Weston’s lengths of link to be the stand 
ard length for long and short link. All chain longer 
than Weston's’ long link to be paid for at long 
price Longer than Weston’s short link and no 
long as Weston’s long link, to be paid for at W: 
ton's short link prices. Shorter than Weston’s short 
link to be paid for at the following extra rates 


Per link per ft 
per cwt. extra 


s. 4d 

LS Gin a oi deen a: Su ea ee oe ee 3. (OO 
Devine yor Seek tans Jha nn e ek 2 10 

vis teigadm ater dg madobiecs Bsag a ea a aceon 1 1 

i ein a eb eae Wik Kinet eoe a aihce ienieta - 2 

ie. -ebgie wale: @ aie aru wohl ioa ene ware ee 1 0 

ee eee re ee ee ee 1 0 

FIR co eeseeeeeseeseeeeeseneseens 1 0 

PU. di- aaian ce wl eho ae ae a 1 06 
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mum rate as established by the trade board was 
234d. per hour and was rarely exceeded. Women 
workers, including outworkers, are now organized 
to a considerable extent, being affiliated with the 
National Federation of Women Workers. Almost 
all of the men are members of the local chain 
makers’ union. 

All piece work is paid for according to price lists 
which are fixed from time to time by agreements 
between the unions and the employers’ association. 
The prices of the list are paid irrespective of sex, 
and in the few cases where old men make the sizes 
of chain ordinarily made by women, they receive 
the same price. The above lists went into effect on 
Sept. 1, 1919, and were still in force in the spring 
of 1920. 

The above rates constitute practically the whole 
labor cost in the manufacture of chain in the dis- 
trict. According to union officials, they permit the 
workers to earn considerably in excess of the mini- 
mum rates as established by the trade board. These 
rates range from a minimum of 614d. to a maximum 
of nearly 2s. per hour, depending upon the experi- 
ence of the worker and whether he is working on 
light or heavy chain, when the employer provides 
the workshop, tools, fuel and the iron. 


Costs 


Raw material is the main item of cost in the 
heavier classes of welded chains, while labor consti- 
tutes the largest element in the cost of light hand 
welded chains. The two items are of practically 
equal importance in the manufacture of ordinary 
hand welded coil chain in the sizes 13/32 to 5 in. 
Fuel is the only other item of importance, and this 
runs quite uniformly in all sizes of chain at roughly 
one-third of the labor cost. In the case of hand- 
welded chain, interest and depreciation on plant are 
negligible factors when distributed over the prod- 


(Continued on page 236) 
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‘inning Methods and Tin House Equipment 


Arrangement of a Modern Tin House and 
Machinery for Coating and Cleaning — 
The Thomas Automatic Tinning Machine 


a —— BY CLEMENT F. POPPLETON ———— 


box, was described in an article by the author 

which was published by THE IRON AGE in the 

of Jan. 3, 1918. The present article deals with 

nning precess in fuller detail. The base of com- 

al tin plate is a flat bar, usually 8 in. wide and 

thicknesses varying according to the gage of the 

hed product. The bars come from the steel works 

neths of about 30 ft. and are sheared at the tin 

mill to the required length. The length of the 

the width of the plate, since all elongation caused 

action of the tin plate mill rolls is at right 

to the original elongation of the bar. After 

irs are sheared to the requisite lengths they are 

ted in the sheet and pair furnaces, a full descrip- 

f which appeared in the artic'e on sheet. pair and 

ealing furnaces, which appeared in THE IRON AGE, 
16 and 23, 1920. 

When the bars have reached thé rolling temperature, 

between 1800 and 2000 deg. Fahr., they are 

passed throuch the hot rolls four to six times singly 

with the length of the bar parallel to the rolls, after 

which the roller places one of the now embryo plates 


1 HE manufacture of tin plate, from the bar to the 


Fig 


in the hot rolls they are hard and dirty, and to clean 
and soften them they are pickled and annealed. 

The pickling process is necessary to clean the plates 
of every particle of dirt, grease and scale; if this were 
not done the coating of tin would not adhere to the 
steel base. The next step, therefore, is to take the 
plates to the black pickling machine, so called to dis- 
tinguish it from the white pickling machine which is 
used after cold rolling. The Mesta machine, quite gen- 
erally used for this purpose in the United States, con- 
sists of a vertical steam cylinder, the plunger of which 
carries arms from which are suspended four acid- 
proof crates that dip into acid vats below. The plates 
are packed in the crates and are plunged up and down, 
first in a vat containing a strong solution of acid 
(about 10 per cent), then in one with a weaker solu- 
tion, and finally in a third containing water. After 


the pickling process the plates are taken to the an- 


nealing furnace. 

Annealing softens the plates, but the process opens 
the pores on the surface, and if tinned in this state they 
would take up too much tin and would not present the 
bright, silvery appearance desired; consequently the 


(at left) 


Sydney Duplex Tin- 


sheets on top of another and continues to pass the 

ibled sheets through the rolls until the heat is ex- 

hausted. It is impossible to roll tin plate thin enough 

ne heat. This makes necessary the next process, 

that of doubling, in which the two sheets are doubled 

over the other in a doubling shear, consisting of a 

ver arm doubler and a lever arm shear set at right 

ingles, and worked in conjunction. The operator takes 

two sheets and doubles them one on the other by 

then places them under the doubling arm, which 

trem flat one on the other. Reversing the 

ie shears the smallest possible portion from the 

ed end and then repeats the doubling process, 

et eg a pack of eight sheets, which must now 
e-heated. 

heater places the pack in the sheet portion of 

eet and pair furnace, where it is brought up to 

temperature again. The sheets are passed 

the rolls again until the heat is exhausted, or 

juired thinness is reached. In order to accom- 

this it is necessary that the screw boy tighten his 

after each pass. The pack comes from the rolls 

rregular edges, which are usually blunt pointed 

Tront end, “fish bellied” on the sides and “fish 

on the back end. A machine called a squaring 

‘ used to square these edges. The action of the 

has a tendency to weld the sheets together, 

it becomes necessary at this stage to separate 

< Into the individual sheets. After being worked 


r 


ning Pot 


Fig. 2 Morewood 


Tinning Pot 


plates have to 

be cold rolled. 

This process 

consists of pass- 

ing the plates 

three times 

through stands 

ef cold rolls 

whose function is to close the pores and planish 
the sheets. Cold rolls are very similar in appearance 
to hot rolls, but they have a finer surface and are 
usually lighter and smaller in diamecer. This process 
hardens the plates again, so that it is necessary to re- 
anneal them. For this purpose use is made of a 
secondary annealing furnace exactly similar to the 
primary annealing furnace, but the plates are not 
allowed to remain in the furnace so long as in the 
first. 

The cold rolling and re-annealing processes leave 
oxide and dirt on the plates which must be removed 
by means of a second pickling machine. TPhis is a 
duplicate of the black pickling machine, but the solu- 
tion is not so strong nor is the process continued so 
long as in the first instance. After the second pickling 
the plates are ready for tinning. It is important to 
protect the pickled surface from air as far as possible, 
so immediately after the pickling the plates are placed 
‘n water boshes usually mounted on wheels and taken 
to the dipper’s stand at the tin pots, where they are 
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Fig. 3 Arrangement of ; 


passed individually through the tinning machines. 

Thirty years or so ago the method of tinning con- 
sisted of dropping the plates one at a time into a pot 
containing warm grease and then removing them to a 
pot containing molten tin covered with palm oil. After 
immersion in this for a short time they were removed, 
rapidly brushed on each side by a hand brush, and 
passed into a second pot containing tin at a somewhat 
higher temperature; thence they were removed to a 
pot containing molten palm oil to permit the superfluous 
tin to drain off, and finally placed in a rack to cool. 
The thickness of the coating of tin thus obtained was 
irregular, and an unnecessary amount of tin was con- 
sumed. A great improvement was effected about 1860 
when the plates were passed through rollers revolving 
in the grease on the surface of the tin, through which 
they emerged from the last pot, which squeezed out any 
superfiuous tin which might have adhered to the plate. 


Single Pot Method of Tinning 


In modern works the whole process is performed in 
one pot which is mechanically actuated. Use is made 
of a flux of chloride of zinc and a small amount of 
ammonium chloride, which lies on the surface of the 


SS 










molten tin and through which the plate first passes 
before entering the tin bath. This flux consider- 
ably hastens and cheapens the process while the 
plates have a cleaner and brighter surface when 
tinned in this manner, and now that the initial 
difficulties have been overcome the plates are equal 
in quality to those made in the older way. 
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Modern Tin House 


The tinning rolls are of wrought iron, and are not 
polished as an inspection of the finished plate would 
lead one to suppose, but the marks made by the too 
when turning them in the lathe are purposely left o1 
them. The rolls are driven at a definite speed, whic! 
determines the amount of tin taken up by the plate, the 
quantity running usually to 2 or 3 per cent of the 
weight of the steel plates, the object kept in view her 
being to give what is known as a “coke finish” 
hundredweight of plates with 2 lb. 4 oz. to 2 lb. 6 oz 
of tin. For special qualities 3 to as much as 6 lb. of ti 
per hundredweight of plates is used in exceptional cases. 

The vertical type of tinning pot is suitable for 
plates of moderate size or thickness, but long or very 
thin plates are liable to double up when it is attempted 
to lift them from their bottom edge. The cold plates 
cool the tin and to prevent it being chilled and adhering 
to the plates in greater thicknesses than desired th 
molten tin must be kept very hot. Too much heat 
however, causes the surface of the finished plate t 
lose some of its brilliance. The grease also gives off 
very annoying fumes if too highly heated, and may eve! 
take fire. These difficulties are overcome by employing 
tinning pots of the form shown in Fig. 1. The plat 


Fig. 4 (at left)—Multiple 
Tinning Machine 


Fig. Tinning Machin¢ 
Removed from Pot 
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; upward between rolls, and on issuing from 
4 t is diverted by other guides into the second pot, 
¢ in which is at a lower temperature. It then 
e upward through the grease contained in the 
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the pot on the right, the tin in which is main- 
i at a high temperature, and passes through the 
ying upon the surface of the molten tin. When 
| forward it is diverted by the guides, which 


pot. Since the two pots are entirely separate 
separately fired, there is no difficulty in maintaining 
it its most suitable temperature. There are three 
f guides in the width of the pot and a plate is 
yng each successively. One man feeds the plates 
| a second removes them to the cleaning machine. 
e cooled plates are passed on to girls, who polish 
y means of hand rubbers of sheep-skin, rubbing 
with bran or sharps to remove the grease. In 
of the larger and more recent works this process 
rformed by machinery, which consists of different 
ngements of rollers covered with sheep-skin, which 
volved at varying speeds and between which the 
are passed. 
polished sheets are put up into wooden boxes 
then ready for sale. The ordinary box con- 
112 plates of 30 S.W.G. thickness, each sheet 
ring 14. by 20 in. and weighing 1 lb. Plates are 
na great variety of sizes and qualities of finish, 
are known in the trade by various names and 
which have been given to them by the workmen, 
of which would serve no useful purpose in the 
work. From these are made the cans used 
nned meats and fruits, now so extensively used, 
so numerous smaller domestic articles. 
The foregoing, in as far as it applies to tinning 
er is concerned, refers to the older type of tinning 
ine, which though still in use is being rapidly 
d iced by the modern tinning and cleaning apparatus, 
a t least in up-to-date plants. The latter is fully de- 
ed and illustrated further on in this article. 
lor some purposes a much heavier coating of tin 
juired than that ordinarily used for food containers 
: | the like. To obtain this heavier coating a vertical 
ng pot is employed called from its inventor’s name 
rewood pot. A sectional view of this apparatus is 
Fig. 2. With this pot the plates are fed by 
er by hand and pass down the back guides until 
gage in the hooks provided at the bottom of the 
that purpose; the dipper then pushes the top 
' the plates over until they engage against the 
les when they point directly to the split of 
ls. The dipper then lifts the plates by means 
oks until they are gripped by the rolis which 
ven by means of a train of gears, the top pair 
an extension with a pulley which is driven by 
a belt from a countershaft. The rolls are 
le in the horizontal plane so that the distance 
n the rolls or the pinch may be varied, and conse- 
iny desired quantity of tin may be deposited 
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Fig. 6—Tinning Machine for Heavier Plates 


This same apparatus may also be utilized for terne 
plate much used for roofing in the heavier gages. Terne 
plate is made by coating the steel base with a mixture 
of lead and tin, about two-thirds lead and one-third 
tin being the usual proportion. 


Tin House Equipment 


Fig. 3 is a plan of a modern tin house. The end 
of the cold mill train is shown and also the black 
and white pickling machines. The secondary annealing 
furnaces are placed at the other end of the cold mill 
trains. With such an arrangement a prime requisite 
of a successful tin mill is achieved, since the product 
does not pass over the same ground twice, going as it 
does from the black pickler to the primary annealing 
furnaces, thence through the three-pass tandem cold 
rolls, to the secondary annealing furnaces, and from 
there to the white pickler. A feature of this layout 
is the system of tank storage tracks, ample trackage 
being provided to take care of the requirements for a 
two-day run of the tin house. It does not hurt the 
pickled plate to remain in water; in fact, so long as the 
plate is entirely covered it improves with a week’s im- 
mersion, as this serves to release the hydrogen from 
the pickle “pits” and hydrogen is always injurious to 
the protective coating, whether this be tin or spelter. 

As will be seen from the layout the tinning and 
cleaning machines are arranged in one line with their 
assorting tables at right angles. This is an excellent 
arrangement, since ample floor space is provided for 
trucking around the tables, so that three trucks can 
be disposed around each table, one for primes, one for 
seconds and one for wasters. 

It is possible to coat ordinary commercial tin plate 
with less than 2 lb. of tin per box of 100 lb. by the use 
of the following modern tin house equipment: 

1. Cast iron tin pot, made of high grade, close 
grained iron and designed with an expansion chamber. 

2. Tinning machine with four high carbon steel rolls 
accurately ground with necessary gears and housings 
to fit the tin pot. 

3. Catcher to lift the plate from the tinning machine 
and place it on conveyor which consists of polished rolls 
and necessary driving mechanism. 
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Fig. 8’—Standard Conveyor Operating 
4. Eighteen-ft. channel chain and slat 
combination with take up. 

5. Forty-seven-in. improved cleaning machine con- 
sisting of six pairs of flannel disk rolls working in 
the mixture, one pair polishing, high grade bronze 
bearings, elevator for handling cleaning mixture, etc., 
complete. Primarily this outfit is designed to make 
coke plate. 

The sheets are fed through the tinning machine, 
which in most plants ranges from 66 to 86 in. wide 
and which is known as the multiple machine. In feed- 
ing, the sheets are staggered over the width of the 
machine, feeding three or four sheets in width. By 
this means a much greater production can be secured, 
because more sheets are fed through the machine in 
a given time without increasing the speed in feet per 


conveyor, 


minute 

Fig. 4 is one of the above mentioned multiple tin- 
ning machines, while in Fig. 5 is the same machine as 
it appears when removed from the tin pot. The catcher, 
which is an arrangement for turning the dipped plates 
on to the conveyor, is shown in Fig. 4. In Fig. 6 is 
a tinn’ng machine specially designed for heavier sheets. 
setting up the tin pot, tinning machine, 
conveyor, etc., is shown in 
Fig. 7. The plate is not 
touched by the hand until it 
reaches the receiving bench 
ready for assorting, where 
the plates are carried over 
to the assorting tables. 

Fig. 8 is the standard 
conveyor, which takes the 
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Between Catcher and Cleaning Machine 


plates from the catcher of the tinning machine to thé 
cleaning machine. This conveyor consists of a series 
of slats, which are angular in shape so that there is 
practically a knife edge on which the plates are car 
ried. This construction is necessary to avoid marking 
the plates. The slats are carried on a canvas belt. 

In Fig. 9 a standard cleaning machine is shown with 
auxiliary attachment, while Fig. 10 illustrates the 
tandard type of elevator. 

The modern cleaning machine as _ illustrated 
-reat improvement over those in use even a few years 
ago. Instead of the rollers being covered with sheep 
sin they are now made up of a series of disks of 
canton flannel which are compressed on a mandrel, 
making a better “buffing” roll, and being much cleaner 
and of much longer life, as the wear on these built-up 
rolls is evenly distributed, while the sheep-skin covered 
rolls always wore away in patches. The rollers are 
not all driven at the same speed, some being driven 
much faster than the others, thus enhancing the polish 
Bran or a substitute is fed into the cleaning 


of absorbing the surplus oil 


nz action. 
machine for the purpose 
which is carried by the 

The maker of these 


sneet. 


improved cleaning machines 












Fig. 9—Standard Cleaning Ma 
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4 nts out that by using an auxiliary machine most 
4 he oil in the bran is absorbed, so that when the 
; passes into the main cleaning ‘machine it is com- 
4 atively dry, and the bran can be kept very clean, 
a. repy accomplishing a much higher degree of clean- 
( and polishing, and at the same time saving about 
ere ver cent of the bran. 
3 The material used in the cleaning machines is 
ally wheat or rye middlings, although ground pea- 
shells are also employed successfully. The material 
er being used and becoming impregnated with the 
m oil is now finding a sale among farmers for stock 
i, representing quite an advance along the lines of 
ervation. It used to be burnt and its disposal was 
re or less of a nuisance. 


New Thomas Automatic Tinning Machine 





Practically all the steel plates tinned in the United 
tates are fed into the tinning pots by hand. The 
ed plates leave the palm-oil bath automatically and 
» upon a conveyor which operates at right angles 
the tin pot. By means of this conveyor the plates 
fed into the branning machine. A novel departure 

ym this type of tinning machine was recently made by 
Spence Thomas, managing director, and W. R. Davies, 
eneral works manager, of the Melingriffith Tin Plate 
Works, Whitechurch, South Wales. This machine, Fig. 

.utomatically feeds, pickles and polishes four plates 

nce, the plates traveling straight forward through- 

the process. 

Each machine is driven by a 20-hp. motor, occupies 

pace 20 x 30 ft., and has a normal capacity of ap- Fig. 10—Standard Type of Elevator 

roximately 125 boxes of tin plate per 24 hr. 

\fter the plates are annealed, following the cold 4 solution of palm oil. Upon issuing from this bath 
rolling process, they are piled on the four charging they are caught between two rolls which squeeze off 
tables built side by side at one end of the machine. the excess tin. They are then directed into a double- 
Serving each table is a cone-shaped rubber sucker, type branning machine J, where revolving arms assist 
which is kept moist by sprays of water. The suckers’ in thoroughly cleaning and removing the palm oil from 




























are mounted on rocker arms, which operate simul- ‘the top surfaces. As the plates issue from the primary 
taneously from the common shaft A in Fig. 11. This  branning machines, they pass upward between guides 
shaft is driven by gears keyed on to the left end. until the lower edges are positioned just over the 
When the four rocker shafts bring the suckers in con- entrance to the secondary branning machines. A trip 
with the plates the top plate in each pile is trans- motion causes the plates to fall into the secondary 
ferred to the receiving tables B. These are built so cleaning apparatus with the reverse sides in position 
the sucker arms pass between, releasing the plates for branning. After this operation is completed the 
tables. The sucker arms then return to their cleaned plates pass between four sets of dusting rolls 

al position. K and then drop upon an endless conveyor L, which 






When the receiving tables are tilted the four plates delivers them to a final series of burnishing rolls. 
de by side into the pickling baths C, where any The latter operate at right angles to the first set of 
effects of oxidation which may have occurred during rolls and impart a high polish to the surface of the 
annealing process are removed. By means of lugs product. The tin plate is then conveyed to the boxing 
ling from the rim of the wheels D the plates are department. 
ished between the first pair of a series of rolls, which, The author has no practical experience of the work- 
he aid of stationary guides, direct the plates into ing of this device, but it is being used in South Wales. 
fluxing pans E. While the plates are in transit If one point of criticism stands out it is the inability 
m the pickling to the fluxing baths they are drenched to inspect the plates after they are white pickled and 
vith water, the later draining underneath the rolls before they are tinned. 
to the trough F. The pair of rolls built just over the A full Thomas equipment will be installed in the 
ring end of the fluxing pot operate at an increased Burma Oil Co.’s tin mill which is being erected at 
‘f speed and auickly force the plates through the Sakchi, India. 
ng solution. It has been found that by speedily ‘ 
ng the plates through the fluxing bath, consider- The January meeting of the New York Chapter of 
nomy in the consumption of tin is effected in- the American Society for Steel Treating was held 
as the plates do not become dry or unduly Wednesday evening, Jan. 19, at the Machinery Club, 
ited, 50 Church Street, New York, and was addressed by 
[he rocker arms G mounted on the shaft H push’ E. F. Davis, Celite Products Co., New York, on “The 
ates into a pair of rolls which forward them into Function of Insulation and Its Application to Heat 
‘in pots I. By means of similar rolls and guides Treating Furnaces,” illustrated by stereopticon views. 
nged in series, the plates are directed up through The usual dinner preceded the meeting. 
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Semi-Automatic Multiple Tapping 
Machine 


The machine shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion is a semi-automatic multiple tapping machine, 
produced by the Langelier Mfg. Co., Arlington, Crans- 
ton, R. I. While this is not an entirely new design, 
interesting features have been added. It is for tap- 
ping in one operation nine 8/32-in. and two 10/32-in. 
holes in a meter case, and is now doing this work, it 
is stated, at the rate of six cases per minute. The 
machine can be at- 
tended by a boy or 
girl. 

The machine is 
set in motion by 
depressing a foot 
treadle at the right. 
This operates the 
belt shifting mech- 
anism, moving the 
round leather driv- 
ing belt which runs 
from the motor to 
the forward driv- 
ing pulley. This 
sets in motion 
through bevel gear- 
ing at the rear a 
horizontal shaft 
which drives the 
main spindle of the 
multiple tapping 
head through gear- 
ing near the top of 
the machine col- 
umn. 

The _ tapping 
spindles in the head 
are crank driven, 
and are machined 
out of a solid alloy 
steel bar. They are 
all located on fixed 
centers in a phos- 
phor-bronze spindle 
bearing, quickly re- 





Nine 8/32-In. and two 10/32-In. 


Holes Are Tapped in a Meter 

Case in One Operation, Six Cases movable from the 
Being Produced a Minute. Tap- : . 
ping can be performed simulta- machine to permit 
nevusly with taps of different pitch the insertion of 


other heads having 
the spindles arranged according to other layouts within 
a 5-in. circle. This makes it possible to tap other parts 
with the same machine. 

In these tapping heads, each spindle is provided 
with a compensating arrangement which permits each 
tap to follow its own lead independent of any other 
tap, thus to insure that every hole is tapped with clean 
cut thread, free from drags or stripping even when 
working through thin soft brass, steel or other metal 
and with taps of small diameters. This feature, it is 
explained, also allows of tapping simultaneously with 
taps of different pitch and produces uniformly accurate 
and truly interchangeable work. 

During the tapping operation the working table is 
progressingly raised at the same rate that the taps 
enter the work, until the taps have penetrated to the 
depth wanted, when an automatic trip operates shifting 
the round driving belt quickly over to the grooved 
reversing pulley, reversing the taps and lowering the 
table almost twice as fast as during the tapping ad- 
vance. When the table reaches its lowest or loading 
and unloading position, the trip again shifts a round 
driving belt to the loose pulley when the machine stops. 
The upward and receding speed of the travel of the 
working table may be closely adjusted to-correspond in 
each case with the pitch of the taps used and with the 
thickness of the work to prevent gvertravel of the 
table, breakage of taps or spoiled work. 


The Larson Anti-Friction Metal Co., Pittsburgh, 
has been merged with the Damascus Bronze Co., that 
city. 
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Detroit Company to Make Automotiv: 
Parts 


The Detroit Machine Tool Co. announces the co) 
pletion of a new building for the manufacture of au 
motive parts. The company now manufactures a sen 
automatic drilling machine and centerless cylindri: 
grinding machine, and the latter machine is the nucle 
of the new endeavor. Ten parts are to be manufa 
tured, all of which call for centerless grinding ope: 
tions, as well as occasional drilling. These inclu 
piston, valve roller, roller clutch, differential gear a 
straight dowel pins; straight push rods, oil pun 
plungers, roller bearing rolls, headless king bolts an 
short gear shafts. The new department will be ru 
somewhat on the plan of the Gisholt shop course f 
foremen and operators, with special attention gi 
to the teaching of visiting foremen in the rudimentary 
principles of centerless grinding. 

The new building provides for a total floor space 
of 37,200 sq. ft., and is two stories, of concrete and bri 
construction, with liberal window sash. The parts 
manufacturing division will be in charge of H. J. Swan- 
son, who will continue in the capacity of sales manag: 


Drill Protector for Sensitive Drill Press 


The Martain drill protector, an attachment for 
in connection with sensitive or hand operated 











The Attachn 
Prevents D 
Breakage When | 
Drill Is About 
Pierce the Unie: 
Surface 


presses to save drill breakage caused by the drill be- 
ing forced through the under surface of the work, Is 
manufactured by F-S Machine Specialties, Inc., 1°! 
Washington Street, Newark, N. J. 

When the drill point approaches the under surfac: 
of the work, the resistance of the material rapidly 
breaks down, and unless the operator carefully feels 
his way through, the drill moves forward faster than 
the cutting edges can remove the metal, thus instead 
of acting as a cutting tool, the drill acts more like 
screw. If the drill is small and the metal tough, th 
drill is often broken. The Martain attachment is de- 
signed to come into action just when the drill is about 
to pierce the under surface and prevents it from feed- 
ing too fast. When the protector is properly set, the 
operator, it. is stated, can detect no change in the 
feel of the press as the resistance is shifted to the 
mechanism of the protector; he continues feeding nor- 
mally until the drill is entirely through the article 
and the hole is complete. : 

The attachment is intended to prevent breakage 0° 
drills from % in. in diameter down to No. 60. Th 
attachment, it is explained, is suitable whether ‘"° 
press is new or worn. 


It is understood that the Norfolk & Western Ra!'- 
road has definitely decided to build 1000 coal cars, of 
120 tons capacity, to cost over $5,000,000. No contract 
for the construction of the cars has been let, and there 
is a possibility that they will be built in the company * 
own shops. 
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»lan to Encourage Buying by the Railroads 


Congressman Winslow Proposes to Amend Trans- 
portation Act So as to Permit Government to Settle 


with Carriers—Causes 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 18.—With stimulation of the steel 
stry dependent to a large extent upon purchases by 
railroads, unusual interest is manifested in settle- 
‘ts they may make with the Government of debts 
latter owe the carriers as the result of obligations 
sing from Federal control and during the six-month 


uasenlel period. The period of Government control 


: ch the railroads are entitled. 


tinued for 26 months, from Jan. 1, 1918, to March 1, 
). while the guaranty term extended from March . 
20, to Sept. 1, 1920, as provided in the transportation 
Difficulty has been experienced by the railroads in 
‘king settlement with the Government and, inaeed, 
re is no clear understanding as to the credits to 
Already litigation 
taken place over the matter of final settlements 
the outcome, as the consequence of a decision by 


the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, favor- 


] 
abi¢ 


to the Government which upheld a ruling by Con- 


troller of the Treasury W. W. Warwick. By this find- 


Ss 


+ 
with the various railroads. 


t was maintained that a balance of approximately 
57,000,000 could not be paid to the railroads by the 
reasury Department until a final settlement is made 
That the withholding of 


this sum of money from the railroads is restraining 
purchases of steel and equipment generally goes with- 
out saying. 


The Winslow Bill 


In the absence of legislation, which is favored by 


the Interstate Commerce Commission, it is likely that 
settlement could not be made in some cases at least for 
two or three years, or much longer than the railroads 


c 


a 


i 


ould afford to wait. Consequently, great importance is 
ttached to a bill introduced in the House of Represen- 
tatives by Representative Winslow of Massachusetts to 
mend the transportation act so as to enable the Secre- 


tary of the Treasury to make payments upon the issu- 


al 


e by the Interstate Commerce Commission of certifi- 
ites. Hearings on this bill were begun last Friday before 


he House committee on interstate and foreign commerce, 


f which Representative Esch of Wisconsin is chairman, 
It is 


believed that he will be succeeded as head of the 
nmittee by Mr. Winslow, ranking Republican mem- 
of the committee, with the advent of the Harding 
nistration. It is hoped, however, to get the pro- 

| legislation through both branches of Congress 
ts present session. In such an event it is thought 
' more active buying of equipment would be under- 
in the near future by the railroads, though their 
al situation generally, it has been indicated, 
| restrain purchases on a normal scale. More- 
railroad executives are hoping for lower prices 
Their purchases of rails for 1921 delivery, 
involve about 2,500,000 tons, it has been noted, 
ne more active after independents had adopted 
~teel Corporation prices of $47 for open hearth 
‘> for Bessemer rails. While the independent 
terests now carry Steel Corporation prices on 
modities, it is claimed that purchases in other 
ive not been so active as they were with regard 
because the latter were in more urgent need. 


The Present Status 


e fact remains, though, that final settlement with 
ernment is an important item in the matter of 
Because of the interest the trade naturally 
this, the status of this situation is herewith 
Definite figures are not available, and difference 
n exists as to these obligations, but estimates 
ugh to actual data are at hand which give a 
ea of the financial relation between the Gov- 
‘ and the carriers, 


position of the Government seems to be that at 


of Present Conditions 


the end of Federal control it owed railroads about 
$50,000,000. The total guarantee payable to the rail- 
roads for their operation during the 26 months was 
approximately $1,950,000,000. Shortly after the period 
of control, the Railroad Administration estimated that 
it had paid about $1,375,000,000 and that of the balance 
of $585,000,000 all but $90,000,000 would be taken care 
of by offsetting sums advanced to the carriers by the 
administration for additions and improvements, includ- 
ing equipment purchased. Sinee that time, about 
$40,000,000 of the $90,000,000 has been paid, leaving 
only $50,000,000 due the railroads. 

During the six-month guaranty period, March 1 to 
Sept. 1, 1920, the railroads operated at a deficit and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission estimated that the 
amount due the railroads to make up the operating 
deficit plus the guarantee of the six months was 
$634,000,000. Of this amount, $234,000,000 was paid 
to the railroads on certificates issued by the commis- 
sion on or before Sept. 1. The estimated balance of 
$367,000,000 has been held up under the ruling of the 
Controller of the Treasury until final settlements can 
be made. Controller Warwick held that the language of 
the transportation act provided that partial payment 
only on account could be made during the guaranty 
period and that as soon as that period closed the Treas- 
ury could no longer make partial payments but must 
make final settlement, and much remains to be done 
before this can be accomplished. The Grand Trunk 
Western filed mandamus proceedings to compel settle- 
ment, and the case was tried in the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia with the result already indi- 
cated. The transportation act made specific provision 
for difficulty that it was anticipated the railroads would 
have in making expenses and made allowance for the 
probability of the amount due the railroads being 
greater than they asked for on certificates. A sufficient 
margin was left to warrant the Treasury Department 
in advancing $234,000,000. Completion of details as to 
obligations due the railroads rests upon work being done 
by the railroads, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the former Railroad Administration in preparing 
maintenance schedules. These were to have been fin- 
ished by Dec. 31, but they involved so much detail that 
the railroads asked for extension of time. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission ruled that it would not 
grant any general extension, but would act upon indi- 
vidual requests as they were made and so far they 
have been granted. 


The Revolving Fund 


Aside from these obligations, another source of rev- 
enue from the Government available for carriers is 
through the revolving fund of $300,000,000 provided in 
the transportation act. The total of loans approved by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission as of Dec. 31 
was $205,721,357 for the following purposes: 


To aid in meeting indebtedness 

To aid in acquisition of equipment 

To aid in making additions and betterments to ex- 
isting equipment 

To aid in making additions and betterments to way 
and structures to promote movement of freight 
train cars 


$86,173,750 
41,385,870 


17,291,294 


60,870,443 


The railroads up to last week had borrowed 
$171,000,000 as against the $205,000,000 the commiseion 
has approved as loans. The Treasury Department has 
been issuing loans rather promptly upon presentation 
of certificates from the commission. Of the total 
$300,000,000 from the revolving fund, $40,000,000 has 
been reserved temporarily to meet claims and judg- 
ments arising out of operations during the period of 
Federal control as provided also in the transportation 
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act. Additional loans aggregating $51,653,594 may be 
made on pending applications. This will leave $2,625,049 
of the revolving fund available for further loans. There 
will be credits to the revolving fund, during the transi- 
tion period, of interest and repayments of principal 
with respect to loans heretofore made, and these credits 
will be available for still further loans. 


Final Settlement 


While the matter of loans from the revolving fund 
has a bearing on purchases of equipment by the rail- 
roads, that of making final settlement of obligations 
due them from the Government is the more important 
and legislation looking to this end consequently has 
created much interest. Obviously, the availability of 
these credits is only a part of the program of the rail- 
roads, indefinite as it evidently is, with regard to making 
purchases, but it is an important item. Their general 
credit situation is a vital factor, both as to long term 
and current credits. The latter have shown a much less 
satisfactory condition than was expected. Hope had 
been entertained that greatly increased revenues would 
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arise from higher freight and passenger rates, eff: 
tive Aug. 26, 1920, but earnings of railroads in Septe: 
ber were only 4.1 per cent. In October they were 4 5 
and in December only 3.5. The general depression 
industry necessarily was largely responsible for 
poor returns made, but some railroad executives do 1 
attribute the low returns solely to this and have in 
cated that some kind of a revision along more scient 
lines will be necessary for tariff schedules. 

The substance of the railroad’s position as it exi 
to-day seems to be that there is no bright prospect 
early buying of steel on a large scale unless final fina 
cial settlement is made soon, although there are some 
needs which are so pressing that a considerable volume 
promises to be taken in the not distant future. The 
board of directors of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has adopted a resolution urging legis|.- 
tion such as that proposed in the bill of Representative 
Winslow. Not only is this desired that railroads may 
at once begin a buying movement but also in order that 
they can pay outstanding obligations, such as those 
owed car builders, coal operators and manufacturers. 


Utilizing Waste Heat from Open-Hearth Furnaces 


Conclusions from Tests with Waste Heat Boilers 





Steam Turbine Vs. Electric Motor Drive for the Draft Fan 


HE application of waste heat boilers to open-hearth 
furnaces was discussed in a paper by Thomas R. 
Tate, Perin & Marshall, consulting engineers, New 
York, at a monthly meeting at Philadelphia of the Asso- 
ciation of Iron & Steel Electrical Engineers, 513 Em- 
pire Building, Pittsburgh. Most of the difficulties en- 
countered, he said, have been due to insufficient or too 
much draft, lack of proper draft control, improper loca- 
tion of boiler with respect to stack and induced draft 
fan, and to the presence of numerous air leaks through 
the checker-work in the waste heat flues and in the 
boiler setting. All of these troubles can be overcome in 
new installations, but it is somewhat difficult to obtain 
the most satisfactory arrangement when a waste heat 
boiler is added to an existing plant. 

The present installations, the speaker continued, 
comprise boilers of the fire tube type, horizontal water 
tube boilers and vertical water tube boilers. Each type 
has its respective advantages and disadvantages as is 
the case with standard coal fired practice, and some en- 
gineers have their preference, but in many cases the 
first cost of the installation and the maintenance 
charges determine the decision as to which type shall 
be employed; and the question of efficiency and per cent 
of rating developed is not always given the careful 
study it deserves. 

The results obtained from numerous tests, Mr. Tate 
said, lead to the following conclusions and theories with 
regard to the waste heat boiler, as applied to the open 
hearth furnace: 

“The design of the proper size and type boiler for 
any installation should be determined upon the basis of 
the weight of waste heat gases from any given size fur- 
nace and the tonnage rating of the furnace. This 
weight can be calculated from the amount of carbon 
content in the fuel and in the charge per ton of ingot 
steel produced and from analyses of the gases and their 
atomic weights. The averages of several tests with 
producer gas show values of CO, of from 12 to 16 per 
cent and of CO from zero to 0.6 per cent. 

“The draft on the furnace generally varies from 1.3 
to 1.5 in. of water. The draft loss through the waste 
heat flues depends to a great extent upon the length of 
the flues, number of bends, etc., but for average condi- 
tions and a gas velocity of 25 ft. per sec. 0.1 in. of 
water should suffice. The draft loss through the boiler 
varies from 1% to 3 in. of water, depending upon the 
type of boiler and the area of the gas passage and ac- 
cumulation of dust on heating surface. The induced 
draft fan should be of sufficient capacity to handle the 
volume of passing gases and furnish the desired draft. 


“The temperature of the gases entering the boiler 
ranges from as low as 900 deg. Fahr. in some installa- 
tions to a maximum of 1400 deg. Fahr. and varies con- 
siderably during a given heat. With a properly de- 
signed flue, and the boiler located within 20 to 30 ft. 
of the checkers, an average temperature of 1200 deg. 
Fahr. should be obtained at entrance to the boiler. 


“Due to the fact that most of the heat transfer 
from the gases through metal heating surface to water 
comes from the principle of convection of heat and very 
little transfer is gained from radiation of heat, close 
attention must be paid to the principles promoting the 
efficiency of convection. These principles are general 
and basic and may be stated as follows: 


“Close confinement of the gases to the heating sur- 
face; long gas travel; ample time for the gases to be in 
contact with the heating surface; gravity or mechan- 
ical cleaning of heating surfaces to insure greatest 
efficiency, and no possibility for the gases to short cir- 
cuit the heating surfaces, regardless of velocity. 

“The location of the boiler should be adjacent to the 
stack, on center line of the furnace. The fuel used may 
affect the arrangement slightly as it may eliminate 
part of the checker-work and vary the location of the 
waste heat flues. 

“The waste heat flues should be designed to come 
directly from the checker-work to the boiler, with a by- 
pass around the boiler and fan and suitable by-pass 
valve. If underground, these should be_ protected 
against heat losses agd air leaks by from three to four 
feet of earth. If overhead, they should consist of 4 
steel pipe with a suitable firebrick lining. 

“Induced draft is absolutely essential to the suc- 
cess of any scheme of open-hearth waste heat utiliza- 
tion. The fan, preferably of the steel plate overhung 
type, should be so located as to obtain ample draft at all 
times to move the gases generated through the boiler 
and minimize the length of passage from outlet to 
stack. 

“The fan drive should be determined from the 
standpoint of draft control and feed water heating. 
Variable speed motors, constant speed squirrel cage !"- 
duction motors, steam turbine drive or steam engine 
drive may be used with satisfaction, 

“With variable speed motors, the speed and draft 
may be controlled from the melting platform. With 
constant speed motors it is necessary to use a damper, 
also controlled from the melting platform. With either 
a steam turbine or a steam engine, the speed and draft 
may be varied directly at the fan. The steam turbine 
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ds the most flexible method of drive and of course 
; ample exhaust steam for feed water heating. 
Auxiliary Apparatus 
Superheaters are a n2cessary adjunct of any power 
and should not be omitted in any waste heat 
» installation. Their location should be such as to 
sh the desired amount of superheat. Whether this 
ween the first and second passes, parallel to the 
pass or located in the boiler entrance, should be 
mined for any given conditions and type of boiler 


The square feet of heating surface required for 
rheaters is approximately 10 per cent of the total 
tre feet of boiler heating surface. 
“Soot blowers are absolutely essential for the suc- 
ful operation of any waste heat boiler containing a 
ve amount of dust in the waste heat gases and 
ild be installed regardless of the type of boiler 
ted. 
“It is also advisable to have feed water regulators 
the type selected should be unaffected by tempera- 
ire changes as conditions very often necessitate locat- 
the waste heat boiler outdoors.” 
The speaker concluded the paper with formulas for 
calculation for determining the horsepower 
hich ean be developed and the proper size boiler to be 
nstalled for the development of that horsepower. 


Discussion 


In a discussion of the paper, A. J. Standing, Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., South Bethlehem, Pa., cautioned 
against “shortening the number of heats on the open 
hearth by putting a waste heat boiler on it. Approxi- 
mately a 50 or 60 per cent credit does not balance the 
hourly delay in the heat, and that means with-our 
boiler and fan we must produce a little better than 
stack draft. For instance, if your stack draft is 1 in. 
or 1% in., you must beat that with the waste heat 
boiler. Now, then, there are two distinct ways of doing 
it. One method is to use a vertical type boiler with as 
little resistance as possible. You simply pass your hot 
gases at an average of 1100 deg. in your vertical boiler 
with one down draft up to your motor. There, you do 

t use the larger percentage of your heat. Your hot 
gas is going into your boiler at about 1100 or 1200, and 

ing into your stack at about 500 to 600. 

“Another method is to put your gases in at 1100 or 
1200, and take them out at 300 or 400 in order to get 

lraft through your boiler where you have a great 

| more resistance in your path. You have to pro- 
1 larger fan and a much higher fan pressure, and 

; the question that has come up in our plant, get- 

ng the furnace man to keep the boiler on the furnace. 
ther words, the minute they believe we are slowing 

the furnace they shut the boiler off. By using a 

fan we produce considerably more than stack 
ontinuously. At the present time we are using a 
“xh speed fan, and we have experienced a great deal 
' trouble with it. It vibrates and gets out of balance 
) encrustation on the plate. I find in the Middle 
they are going to turbines, and getting better 
* with slow speed geared turbine drive.” 


Draft Fan Drives 


W. Richardson, American Bridge Co., Pencoyd 
W rks, Pencoyd, Pa., stated that they had been 
turbines on their waste heat boilers. “We are 
now making a change to electric drive. Our tur- 
are so wasteful that we think we can make a 
cain by doing away with the turbines. Turbines 
a considerable lot of trouble, as they get out 
ce. We contemplate putting on 35 or 50-hp. 
speed motors on the boilers, with the excep- 
‘ne on which we will put on a larger motor. 
ilers I refer to are Babcock horizontal. We 
t 100 hp. out of our boilers. I do not know if 
® general practice or not. Our turbines con- 
rout 90 per cent of the amount of steam we 
That is the reason we are trying to get away 


Y 


rr 


5. Gerhardt, superintendent Electric Depart- 
ethlehem Steel Co., Sparrows Point, Md., stated 
seemed that the “question of steam versus mo- 
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tor drive is to be determined principally as to whether 
we have some other good use where we can put that 
steam to. At Sparrows Point we have a great de- 
mand for steam for other purposes, and we generate 
power pretty cheaply from blast furnace gas. I find 
that we are using 75 horse motors on our waste heat 
boilers. They average about a 70 hp. load. If that 
were changed to a steam drive, we would use more 
than likely as much as 15 per cent of the boiler rating 
for the blowers, instead of the 12 per cent which Mr. 
Tate said was about his average figure. 

“Now with the motor drive, considering the cur- 
rent for that motor would have to be developed in a 
fairly medium size machine from steam, may I say 
we could assume 15 lb. per kw.hr? That might be cut 
in half. In other words, we find it in our particular 
case considerably cheaper to operate the blowers with 
motors and use the steam for some other purpose 
where it is more valuable to us. For the month of 
March, on three furnaces operating the full month, 
and one operating eight days out of the month (this 
one being used in connection with a 200-ton tilting fur- 
nace) our average boiler hp. per hr. in those units 
was 465. The boilers were installed as 450-hp. units, 
B. & W. boilers, steel casing, and I think about what 
you would call modern practice.” 

In reply T. R. Tate said that “a good non-con- 
densing turbine has a water rate of about 31 to 33 Ib. 
per hr. and it is true, if you look at it from the basis 
of a 15-lb, modern steam turbine, that you would be 
saving 15 per cent of the steam generated; but my 
own argument in favor of the turbine drive is that the 
exhaust steam is used for heating feeder boilers.” 

Relative to motor drive, G. W. Richardson stated 
that the trouble with motor drive is that the motors 
are generally put on too small. “They lay out a cer- 
tain speed to run, and the first thing the superin- 
tendent comes along and wants 100 or 200 revolutions 
faster, and then your motor is overloaded. I think 
that has been mostly the practice with putting motors 
on. I believe the motor should be variable speed for 
the purpose of permitting the superintendent to vary 
the speed according as he wants it.” 


Magnetic Analysis of Twist Drills 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 18.—To make it possible to test 
twist drill by magnetic analysis, the Bureau of Stand- 
ards is taking part in a co-operative investigation that 
is now being carried on by a committee of the American 
Society for Testing Materials. The steel has been spe- 
cially prepared by one member of the committee and 
tested for homogeneity by a magnetic method at the 
Bureau. The drills are to be manufactured from this 
steel by another member of the committee under care- 
fully controlled conditions, after which they will be 
tested again magnetically by various members of the 
committee Following the magnetic tests, the drills will 
be returned to the manufacturer, who is to give them a 
thorough mechanical test. The committee will then 
meet and attempt to correlate the mechanical perform- 
ance of the drills with the results of the magnetic tests. 
The ultimate object of this investigation is the develop- 
ment of apparatus which can be used in a commercial 
way for the non-destructive testing of twist drills. The 
special apparatus for this work is in process of construc- 
tion at the Bureau. 


The Stocker-Rumely-Wachs Co., 17 North Jefferson 
Street, Chicago, has taken the exclusive agency in the 
Chicago district for the cylinder grinders of the Mad- 
ison Grinding Machine Co., Madison, Wis. The man- 
ufacture and marketing of these cylinder grinding ma- 
chines was recently taken over by the Gisholt Ma- 
chine Co., Madison, Wis. 


The Smith-Totman Co., Chicago, and not the H. W. 
Johns-Manville Co., Chicago, furnished the insulation 
for the steam piping at the blast furnace plant of the 
St. Louis Coke & Chemical Co., described in THe IRON 
AGE of Jan. 6, page 35. The H. W. Johns-Manville Co. 
supplied the insulation for the hot blast mains and the 
bustle pipe. 
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Air Compressors and Vacuum Pumps 


The Pennsylvania Pump & Compressor Co., Easton, 
Pa., organized in March, 1920, is now manufacturing 
air compressors and vacuum pumps which have a num- 
ber of interesting features. Inclosed dirt-and-dust 
proof construction providing for a splash lubrication 
system for the driving parts is employed. It is ex- 
plained that usual practice, in order to keep the oil 
from this splash lubrication system out of the air 
cylinder, is to provide a partition in the main frame, 
carrying an extra stuffing box, but due to the fact that 
the bored guide type of crosshead is used in the 
Pennsylvania compressor, more completely filling the 
guide portion of the compressor frames and supple- 
mented by a baffle plate placed ahead of the crosshead, 
it has been possible to eliminate this partition and 
stuffing box, simplifying the need for attention to that 
extent. An oil float gage indicates the level of oil in 


the basin. 
A forged crank shaft operates in removable bronze 





main bearings thus making for quick adjustment and 
replacement. The use of a forged crank shaft has 
permitted the employment of a solid box at each end of 
the connecting rod, the eye of the connecting rod being 
slipped over the crank shaft and the adjusting gibs 
and wedges inserted in place. 

The fly wheels are mounted on the tapered ends of 
the crank shaft and are keyed and held in place by a 
washer and cap bolt, thus eliminating split hub fly 
wheel construction. The taper construction, it is ex- 
plained, keeps the fly wheels running true at all times. 

The ring plate type of valve which is guided on the 
outside in place of inside the valve is used. This, it is 
stated, makes it impossible for the valve to cock in 


operation. 
Both air compressors and vacuum pumps are of the 
same general construction, excepting that the air 


cylinder of the vacuum pump is of considerably greater 
diameter for the same stroke size, and the position 
of the valves are reversed. That is, where the dis- 
charge valves are at the top in the air compressor, 
they are placed at the bottom in the vacuum pump. 
The machines are built both power and steam driven. 
The steam driven type has a balanced piston valve 
steam ‘end. 


New England Foundrymen’s Association 


The New England Foundrymen’s Association held 
its twenty-fifth annual meeting at the Exchange Club, 
Boston, on the evening of Jan. 12, 190 members and 
guests attending. At a business meeting held previous 
to the dinner A. B. Root, Jr., retiring president, presided. 
The reports of the secretary and treasurer were ac- 
cepted; the Rhode Island Crucible Steel Co., Providence, 
R. I., was admitted to membership, and the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

C. S. Lovell, the Walker-Pratt Mfg. Co., Watertown, 
president; E. H. Ballard, General Electric Co., West 
Lynn, vice-president; George H. Gibby, Gibby Foundry 
Co., East Boston, treasurer; Fred F. Stockwell, Bar- 
bour-Stockwell Co., Cambridge, secretary; executive 
committee: Charles A. Reed, Reed, Fears & Miller, 
Boston; George A. Ray, Taylor-Fenn Co., Hartford, 
Conn.; L. M. Sherwin, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Harry T. Welch, Milford Iron Foundry, 
Milford, Mass., and John Busch, Chapman Valve Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Mr. Stockwell’s election 
term as secretary. 
Following the dinner a vaudeville show was 
joyed. Charles A. Reed was chairman of the entert: 
ment committee. Ba 


marked his twenty-fi 


Temper Brittleness of Steels 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 18.—The Bureau of Standa 
has issued a summary covering an extensive review 
the literature on the temper brittleness of various types 
of steels. This summary, which covers the investiva- 
tions made by the Bureaw itself as well as the resea 
work of the other experts, follows: 


Certain steels which have been hardened by quenc! 
from temperatures above the A; point and tempered at t 
peratures ranging from about 450 to 600 deg. C. show less 
impact values if they are cooled slowly after tempe: 
temperature as compared with 
cause of this phenomenon, which 
“Krupp Krankheit,”’ has not yet 


those cooled quickly. he 
is also referred to as 
been clearly establis 





The Usual Partition and Stuffing Box, Used in Air Com) 
sors and Vacuum Pumps Which Employ the Splash Lub: 
tion System, Are Eliminated in This Design 





The property of temper brittleness has been found present : te 

in carbon steels 0.25 to 0.40 per cent carbon, nickel, chrom: : 

nickel, chromium, and certain other alloy steels. Chrom« 

nickel steels of the same chemical composition and heat treat- 

ment have been found to vary widely in their susceptibility } i 

to temper brittleness and even in the opposite directior 3 a 

i.e., the slowly cooled specimens were tougher than the quick! ss =e 

cooled ones. : 
The process of manufacture appears to have more of 

influence than small changes in chemical composition. T 

steels made by the acid open-hearth process are more pro 

to temper brittleness than electric or crucible steels 

opinion has been advanced that the degree of work and the 

temperatures employed during the process of fabrication fron 

the ingot bear some relation to the degree of susceptil 

to temper brittleness. Other factors appearing to have 

influence are the temperature of hardening preceding ter 

ing treatment, degree of hardening, as cooling in water 

or air, the rate of cooling from tempering temperature 

phosphoérus content, and the furnace atmosphere in w 

the material is treated. Other questions bearing upor 

problem and upon some of which no general agreement 

been reached and concerning which but little knowledg« 

pears to be available are: Relations between microstruc 

and susceptibility to temperature brittleness, path of rupturé 

and tensile test values, as well as ‘the Brinell hardness va 

and tensile test values as well as the Brinell hardness va 

and the influence of the shape of the notched specimen vu! 

impact test values. 


Philadelphia Foundrymen Elect Officers 


The Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Association, at its 
annual meeting, Jan. 12, re-elected Thomas Devlin of 
the Thomas Devlin Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, president, 


and George C. Davies, Pilling & Co., vice-president. . 
Howard Evans was re-elected secretary. The position oe 
of treasurer was filled by the election of W. G. Sum- 4 


mers, the Phoenix Iron Co. Members of the executive 
committee are as follows: Walter Wood, R. D. Wood é 
& Co.; Frank Krug, White & Brother, Inc.; Frank ae 
Hodson, Electric Furnace Construction Co.; Walter T. 
MacDonald, Fletcher Works, Inc.; W. T. Dunning, Ches- 
ter Steel Castings Co.; J. Howard Sheeler, Sheeler- 
Hemsher Co. 


The Federal Machinery Sales Co., 12 North Jeffer- 
son Street, Chicago, has taken the exclusive agency 
for the line of disk grinding machinery manufactured 
by the Gardner Machine Co., Beloit, Wis. The Gard- 
ner company has closed its sales office on Clinton Street, . 
Chicago. ‘a 
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Dr. John A. Mathews 


Makes Plea for Crucible Steel Industry 


Appeals to Ways and 


Means Committee for Better Protection—Automo- 


bile Manufacturers Ask for Reduction of Duties 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 18.—Manufacturers of steel 
ucts of various kinds appeared before the House 
ys and means committee during the past week in 
nection with the hearings on general tariff revision. 
ee days were devoted to Schedule C applying to 

tals and manufactures of metals. 
In most cases the manufacturers sought higher 
ties as a means of protection from foreign imports. 
marked contrast to fhe general attitude was the 
sition of the automobile manufacturers who sought 
eduction in import duties on their own product. 
is position was taken by automobile manufacturers 
th the idea that such action would aid in the develop- 
t of foreign markets. The automobile men said 
; hat other nations, notably France, have shown a dis- 
tion to impose high duties upon American automo- 

; corresponding to the duty existing in the United 
States against foreign cars. A system of reciprocal 

‘ies was advocated under which penalties would be 

vided in case other nations did not maintain the 

e low duties as this country. 

The specific request of the automobile manufactur- 

was that the present ad valorem rate of 45 per 

t on automobiles valued at more than $2,000 be re- 
luced to 30 per cent. Automobiles valued at less than 
$2,000 now come in at a 30 per cent rate. 

Besides seeking a reduction in duties on automobiles 
the automobile manufacturers opposed a_ suggestion 
that the present duty of 2c. per pound on aluminum be 
nereased to 7c. per pound. It was stated that if prices 
f aluminum go up any further it will be necessary 

» seek a substitute for that commodity. Keeping the 
rice as low as possible was advanced as a step toward 
roadening the market for American automobiles. 

t was declared that any increase in duties on auto- 

s will be disastrous to foreign trade. The manu- 
irers do not fear foreign competition in the United 
, taking the position that no other country can 
te with them in the manufacture of low priced 


Tungsten and Magnesite 


tungsten and magnesite interests did not make 
fort to present their case to the committee at this 
They took the position that inasmuch as exten- 
hearings were held on the proposition last winter 
esult of which bills were passed by the House 
re now pending in the Senate, it was useless to 
r the ground again. It is considered a certainty 
new tariff law will include provisions for the 
on of the tungsten and magnesite industries 
d during the war similar to those in the emer- 
lls now in the Senate. 
witness appeared, however, in opposition to the 
‘ protective duties on tungsten, Frank P. Har- 
e Harris Laboratories, New York, who said he 
4 terested in tungsten alloys in Portugal where 
: stment has been a total loss because of inability 
et the product. Mr. Harris declared that the 
ed duty of $10 a unit on tungsten is prohibitive 
t the benefits of the duty would be confined 
uly to three producers in Colorado and Califor- 
that it would benefit only a few laborers. The 
‘ benefit, he claimed, would come to the British 
‘turers through their ability to manufacture 
“quiring tungsten more cheaply than manufac- 
n the United States. The British manufactur- 
declared, would be able to get their tungsten 
lore cheaply than American manufacturers and 
“quence Great Britain would control 80 per cent 
‘ungsten products industry of the world. 
producer of manganese, which is on the free 


‘ppeared before the committee to ask protection. 
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Walter H. Dennison of Cushman, Ark., said that a duty 
on manganese such as desired would increase the price 
of a ton of steel only 24%c. 


The Crucible Steel Industry 


Dr. John A. Mathews, president Crucible Steel Co. 
of America, Pittsburgh, appeared on behalf of the cru- 
cible steel industry. Dr. Mathews had had a confer- 
ence with Charles M. Brown, vice-president Colonial 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh; Roy McKenna, president Vana- 
dium Alloys Steel Co., Latrobe, Pa.; J. H. Parker, vice- 
president Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, Pa., and H. A. 
Pardee, vice-president the Holeomb Steel Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Dr. Mathews said that the portion of the steel in- 
dustry known as the crucible steel or fine steel indus- 
try, which represents about one-half of one per cent 
of the tonnage and possibly two per cent of the value 
of the entire industry, is more seriously affected by im- 
ports from various European countries than other 
branches of the industry. He said that a reclassifica- 
tion which will give greater protection to this branch 
of the industry, which involves expenditure of the 
greatest amount of labor, the use of the most expensive 
raw materials and alloys, and the investment of larger 
capital per ton of output than is required in the manu- 
facture of soft or commercial steel, is desirable. 


Manufacturers Represented 


Among various manufacturers of steel. products who 
appeared before the committee to ask for protective 
duties were William J. Smythe of the American Screw 
Co., Providence, R. I., on behalf of manufacturers of 
wood screws; W. F. Duffy of the Latch Needles Manu- 
facturing Association, and various representatives of 
other kinds of needle manufacturers; K. H. Nilsson on 
behalf of the gas engine manufacturing industry; H. L. 
Henry of the Geneva Cutlery Co., Geneva, N.‘°Y., on 
behalf of the cutlery industry; A. C. Carlton of the 
Universal Steel Products Co., San Francisco, repre- 
senting the American Piercing Saw Manufacturers’ 
Association; Edward J. Sovatkin of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
representing the surgical instrument makers of Amer- 
ica; J. M. Roberts of Chicago, secretary the Central 
Scientific Co., representing the scientific instrument 
industry; Wallace L. Pond, Providence, R. I., repre- 
senting the Nicholson File Co. and other file manufac- 
turers; M. G. Steinhardt, New York, representing the 
American Steel Wool Manufacturing Co.; C. L. Gairo- 
ard, representing J. Wiss & Co., Newark, N. J., 
and other manufacturers of scissors; L. Livingstone, 
New York; representing the lighting fixture manufac- 
turing industry; J. H. Kann, Pittsburgh Crushed Steel 
Co., representing manufacturers of steel] shot and 
crushed steel; T. H. Ringrose, International Casement 
Co., Jamestown, N. Y., manufacturer of steel window 
casements; A. E. Ballin, McIntosh & Seymour Corpo- 
ration, Auburn, N. Y., manufacturer of Diesel engines; 
C. A. Tonn, Great Western Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind., 
and J. P. Fogarty, Westfield Mfg. Co., Westfield, Mass., 
representing manufacturers of bicycles; J. Henry 
Longmaid of the Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co., Cam- 
den, N. J., representing five pen manufacturers; J. D. 
Hallowell, De Laval Separator Co., Chicago, represent- 
ing a number of separator manufacturers; H. W. Baer, 
representing makers of metal buttons, and A. C. Mor- 
rison, Electro-Metallurgical Co., New York, represent- 
ing the ferroalloy industry. 


Dr. Mathews’ Statement 


The text of the statement presented by Dr. Mathews 
on behalf of the crucible steel industry follows in part: 
“The crucible or fine steel industry is essentially a 
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handeraft industry. A large amount cf skilled labor business is from five to six times as great per ton 
is em} i. while in the .cnnage industry the output product as is necessary for mills making merchant ba: 
is the result of a relatively small amount of skilled structural steels or rails. The investment in the latte 
labor operating highly specialized machinery. depending upon the nature of the plant and equipmen 
“There are in this cot try 40 individual plants en- might run from $32.50 to $75 per ton of output, whi 
gaged in the manufacivre of ciucible or fine steels. in plants making tool and high-grade steels exclusive 
Some cf these plants aiso use the electric furnace this investment is customarily from $300 to $400 p 
process, and some use | crucivle and electr.c. In ton. 
other ins-ances open-he2:.:h products are subjected to “Third—lIt is in proportion to the increased amou: 


processes in finishing w é | the use of high grade 
skilled labor coupled with low pioduction. These spe- 
cialty products of fine steel, as nas been said, 1epiesent 
a small tonnage a h‘gh initia! investment, and the em- 
ployment of much labcr. The output per man per 
month in this industry may be considered as not over 
one ton. In the tonnage industry the production per 
man per month would be from 25 to 35 times as much. 
“In order to assist the ways and means committee 
in the preparation of a new and more equitable tariff 
act, we will submit later in this brief some proposed 
changes which would tend to differentiate the fine steel 
products from the tonnage steel products, hoping that 
they will be given protection somewhere nearly in pro- 
portion to the amount of skilled labor involved. 


The Tariff of 1909 


“Under the tariff act of 1909 the crucible steel in- 
dustry was not as well protected as was the cheap or 
tonnage steel trade. Taking an import of 4c. per lb. 
as the dividing line between the two trades, we find 
from custom house records that steels valued below 4c. 
per lb. were subject to from 30 per cent to 35 per cent 
duty, while steels valued at over 4c. per lb. were sub- 
ject to only 20 per cent duty. That this was unfair to 
the crucible or fine steel industry was apparently con- 
ceded by the committee which prepared the tariff act 
of Oct. 3, 1913, for, while general cuts were made in all 
lines, an attempt was made to better the classification 
of steel products as contained in the act of 1909, with 
the result that the committee decided upon a 10 per 
cent ad valorem duty upon the tonnage steels and a 
15 per cent ad valorem duty upon products represent- 
ing greater refinement and greater expenditure in labor 
and materials. 

“Tt is difficult to give the amount of investment in 
the crucible or fine steel industry because of the fact 
that many of these plants represent departments of 
large mills making tonnage steels, and relatively few of 
them are entirely and exclusively devoted to the pro- 
duction of high grade steels. We would estimate, how- 
ever, not less than $350,000,000 of invested capital. 
We may also state that the country possesses ample 
capacity, equipment and skill to take care of all of its 
requirements for high grade steels and_ specialties. 
There are employed from 30,000 to 40,000 men in our 
branch of the industry. Since the signing of the armis- 
tice some six or eight companies have either curtailed 
or totally discontinued operations. 


Reasons for Reclassification 


“The special reasons we would advance for a re- 
classification of steel products which would distinguish 
between those of the fine steel industry and those of 
the tonnage steel industry are as follows: 

“First—The proportion of labor to raw materials 
is many times as great in manufacturing crucible steel 
as it is in the manufacture of open-hearth or Bessemer 
steel. We may illustrate this condition as follows: 

“In the production of pig iron about 6 per cent of 
the cost goes to direct labor. 

“In the production of, say, l-in. round merchant 
bar of open-hearth steel, starting from pig iron, from 
20 per cent to 25 per cent of the cost represents labor, 
and from 80 per cent to 85 per cent of the cost repre- 
sents materials. 

“In the cost of a 1-in. round bar of crucible tool 
steel 60 per cent to 65 per cent goes to labor, exclusive 
of selling and administrative expense, while if this same 
material were still further reduced to the form of fine 
wire, such as needle wire, or small! sizes of drill rods, 
labor would get from 85 per cent to 90 per cent of the 
cost. 

*“Second—The capital invested in the crucible steel 


ofelabor involved that imports of steels increase and e 
ports decrease. While as has been shown, the tot 
value of crucible or fine steels is only 2 per cent of t! 
whole steel business, yet there has been imported und: 
the tariff act of 1909 and 1913, three or four times as 
much steel in value, of the kind represented by our i: 
dustry, as was imported in the grades of steel produce: 
in the heavy steel lines of industry which represent ove: 
98 per cent of the total value of the country. The por- 
tion of imports affecting the crucible or fine steel indus- 
try has paid from 70 per cent to 75 per cent of the total 
duties collected. It is apparent, therefore, that Euro- 
pean makers cannot compete successfully with our 
abundant natural resources but can and do compete 
injuriously with our labor in this handcraft industry. 

“As regards exports, we know that these have aver- 
aged over $1,000,000 per day in tonnage lines over 
fairly long periods of time, while the exports of crucible 
or fine steels are not over one-half million dollars per 
year. . 
“There has been much adverse comment on the sub- 
ject of selling abroad cheaper than at home. With ton- 
nage steels this is possible. With crucible steels it is 
impossible, unless they were sold below cost. Such fine 
steels as are exported are specialties and in general 
bring as much abroad as they do at home. ‘Dumping’ 
of crucible steels abroad is impossible and in time of 
decreased domestic markets we have no outlet abroad, 
but rather a more extensive competition at home. 

“Under these adverse conditions the American cru- 
cible steel industry has been almost at a standstill for 
15 years, during which time the open-hearth tonnage 
of the country has increased some 600 per cent. The 
classification of steel products under the tariff act 
of 1909 and 1913 is not as well done as it was in the 
Dingley act of 1897, and the rates of duty have declined 
at each tariff revision since the act of 1897. This 
decline is possibly justified in the case of products not 
involving excessive investment and labor costs. Ex- 
cluding the period of the war, exports of tonnage steels 
exceeded the imports by more than ten to one, while im- 
ports of crucible or fine steels exceeded the exports by 
nearly the same ratio. The reason is apparent from 
the above explanation of fundamental differences be- 
tween the tonnage steel business and the quality steel 
business, yet these differences have been given scant 
consideration in the construction of our tariff laws. 

“An equitable degree of protection for the labor and 
capital in this industry would be secured by a scale of 
duties ascending with the import valuation. The higher 
the import value the higher should be the rate of duty, 
because almost without exception the increased valua- 
tion of steel is due to the additional proportion of labor 
represented in its production.” 


Daniel C. Roper, president Marlin-Rockwell Cor- 
poration, formerly U. S. Internal Revenue Commis- 
sioner, will be the principal speaker at the annual ban- 
quet of the Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsy!- 
vania, to be held Monday evening, Jan. 24, at William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. Other speakers include James 
A. Emery, counsel for National Industrial Council, and 
Ellis Parker Butler, humorist. Arthur W. Thompson, 
president of the Philadelphia Co., will be. toastmaster. 
The committee in charge comprises H. D. James, cha'- 


man; Allen S. Davidson, S. W. Dudley, T. C. Schatz 
and E. C. Wayne. 


Of the industries at Niles, Ohio, the Youngstown 
Steel Car Co. is maintaining the best record of opera- 
tions by reason of car repair orders received from 
the railroads. Orders placed with the company '"- 


sure the continuance of operations for several] months. 
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Motor-Driven Face Gfinder 


edge grinder with bed 30 ft. long, to grind 
»4 ft. long and known as No. 152 face grinder, 
recent development of the Bridgeport Safety 
Wheel Co., Bridgeport, Conn. The machine is 
/ . be set on mason work to form a solid 
tion The bed has flat top rails, 6 in. wide, 
hich a short carriage is traversed, gibbed to 

for wear. A heavy column mounted on the 
one upright face finished with wide, flat tracks 
irriage, gibbed, with 2 in. elevating screw for 
i down movement of the grinding wheel. On 
irriage there are crosswise or horizontal tracks 
ne‘a eerriage for feeding the wheel to the work, 

with a screw 1% in. in diameter and a 14-1n. 
heel. On top of the last-named carriage there 
irret pivoted at the center so as to grind the 
square across or at an angle, with clamping 
t each corner to hold the turret firmly where 
The motor and grinding wheel spindle are 
o the turret so both move together when swiv- 
[he machine has a wide-faced fiber pinion mesh- 


+ 


t 


rear about twice its diameter on the back 
I ling wheel 


spindle, so it is backgeared 
1. The wheel spindle runs in ball bearings 


thrust ball bearings each way, adjustable 


nding wheel is made up of sectional blocks 
vheel 32 in. in diameter, 8 in. deep, with cut- 
thick, composed of 14 sections with an 
ween each section for material ground 

yp of 
wheel head up or down through spur 


rs } 


the upright column operates 


ackgeared down to a practical speed 
ng screw. A shifting lever operates the 

the wheel head up or down as desired. 
guard covers the gears on motor and 
eel s ] There is a 5 in. lead screw 
enter of the bed its entire length, .con- 
hand end to 7%-hp. motor at 1150 r.p.m., 
lain and a train of spur gears. There 

in a toothed clutch operated by a shifting 
eyolve the lead screw in either direction to 
tomatic traverse of the wheel by the work. 
rew runs in radial ball bearings at both 


pind 
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ends and also has end thrust ball bearings on each 
side of the box at the right hand end of the lead 
screw, with adjustments for wear. There are several 
supports under the lead screw, between the end bear- 
ings, to prevent the screw from sagging. 

On the front side of the column at the bottom is a 
stop that comes in contact with the shipping dogs 
for automatically reversing the traverse of the column. 
These dogs are on a shipping bar extending the full 
length of the bed, supported at about five points, and 
two shipping dogs between each bar support, pivoted 
so they can be thrown back quickly out of the way and 
only two of them used as required to cover the range 
of travel desired. 

There is a work supporting bed the length of the 
machine, with working face 18 in. wide, having two 
T slots full length bolted to the bed of the machine; 
the work is bolted to this bed so the face to be ground 
comes in contact with the grinding wheel. If the work 
















The Full View Shows Bed pright Column with Motor 


Operating the Elevating Screw The motor chain drive, 
gearing, and clutcl hat driv he lead screw are hown in 
upp ert 


extends back from the table to any great extent it 
should be supported by suitable horses. A full length 
supplementary table 10 in. deep is provided to go on 
the work table when small pieces or sheet stock is to 
be ground. 


The Mechanical World Year Book for 1921, issued 
by the Mechanical World, Manchester, contains 328 
pages of engineering information, a diary for 1921 and 
320 pages of advertisements. An extended classified 
buyers’ directory adds to the utility of the advertising 
pages, and each classification, made in English, carries 
with it also the equivalents in French, Russian and 
Spanish. The book is in its thirty-fourth year, and its 
new sections include one on cast tooth gearing and one 
on ball and roller bearing, and the matter on chain 
gearing has been rewritten and extended. The pages 
are 4 x 6 in. in size and the book is published by 
Emmott & Co., 65 King Street, Manchester, England. 


Charles B. Cook, vice-president and general man- 
ager Royal Typewriter Co., Hartford, Conn., states that 
production increased 12% per cent following the laying 
off of less than 100 employees. 
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Helical Worm Geared Crane Ladle 


A helical worm geared crane ladle has been placed 
on the market by the Whiting Foundry Equipment 
Co., Harvey, Ill. The distinguishing feature of this 
new ladle design is the mounting of the gearing on the 
trunnion instead of on the bail, thus to eliminate inter- 
ference with the alignment of the gears by any dis- 
tortion of the bail or bowl. The manner in which the 
gear bracket engages the bail is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. 

A further advantage of this arrangement empha- 
sized is that the gear alignment is not affected by wear 
on the trunnion journals. 

It is explained that this gear combination has the 
self-locking feature of worm gearing but by virtue 
of the balanced thrust obtained through the helical 
gears, and the efficiency obtained by this type of gear- 





Gearing for New Whiting Crane Ladle Is Mounted on the 
Trunnion Instead of on the Bail 


ing, the power required to rotate is less. The helical 
gear on the hand wheel shaft meshes with a helical 
gear on the worm shaft which is placed at an angle so 
that the worm will properly mesh with the large 
straight-toothed gear keyed to the trunnion. The large 
straight-toothed gear is of cast steel; the worm and 
helical gears are forged steel. All gears have machine 
cut teeth. The construction of the gear case is such 
that it will accommodate several different ratios of 
helical gears, depending on the speeds desired. Gear- 
ing is completely inclosed in a dust-proof cover but is 
readily accessible for inspection. Small oil cups with 
spring caps provide lubrication. 





Freight Rates to and From Canada 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 18.—Plans for avoiding friction 
regarding freight rates to and from Canada as the re- 
sult of the low value of Canadian currency when ex- 
pressed in terms of American money may be worked out 
by the Canadian railroad commissioners in conjunction 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission. In a tele- 
phone talk on Jan. 12 with Chairman Clark of the com- 
mission, Commissioner Cartwright of the Dominion 
commission suggested that the two bodies act in such 
a way that where the rates are published as joint under- 
takings the divisions received by each will be disclosed 
so that the shipper who is interested will know what 
part should be paid with American money and what 
part with Canadian. 

Another phase of the subject relates to the amount 
of the war tax that shall be paid by Americans and by 
Canadians, if the latter are supposed to pay any tax 
to their government. It is understood that American 
shippers generally have been required by the railroads 
to pay a tax on the total freight bill to or from Canada, 
regardless of whether the tax was due on the part 
of the total bill representing the transaction in Canada. 

Following the talk between Chairman Clark and 
Commissioner Cartwright announcement was made 
from Ottawa that a solution had been found whereby 
shippers of the United States were to pay for the 
Canadian part of the haul in Canadian funds and for 
the American part in currency of the United States, 
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Full support of she announcement was not forthco 
ing from the office of Chairman Clark. It is held 
be plain, however, that if the Canadian commissi 
requires the Canadian roads to disclose what part 
the money derived out of a joint rate is received 
them, the consignee in the United States can kn 
that the remainder of the money is received by + 
American carrier and act accordingly. 


Prices of Farm Products and Machinery 


Generally speaking, the products of an acre of ay 
cultural land will purchase as much farm machine; 
to-day as in 1914, according to the estimates made at a 
meeting of the executive committee of the National Im 
plement and Vehicle Association at Chicago on Jan. 1). 
From 1914 to April, 1920, farm products advanced 1:8 
per cent, as against an increase in implement prices of 
only 92 per cent. It is stated that a general reduction 
in farm machinery prices can be made only as replace 
ment costs are reduced, whether materials are on hand 
or must be purchased. Agricultural machinery manu- 
facturers are operating at about 75 per cent of capac- 
ity in anticipation of actual orders, being confident 
that farmers needing equipment will buy when their re- 
quirements become pressing. 


New Cutting-off Tool 


A cutting-off tool which has a cutting circumference 
of over 300 deg. has been developed by the R. G. Smith 
Tool & Mfg. Co., 315 Market Street, Newark, N. J 
It is for use in the company’s special holder, which 
was developed for use with radius cutting tools, de- 
scribed in THE IRON AGE, issue of Sept. 23, 1920, 
page 778. 

The cutting tool is designed so that the clearance 
is always maintained throughout the entire cutting 
circumference. This is accomplished by gradually thin- 





Cutting-Off Tool with Cutting Circumference of Over 300 Deg 
As the cutting edge becomes worn, it can be ground away 
from the top and a new cutting edge restored 


ning or tapering down the cutting edge, giving the too! 
ample side clearance rake. The tool, it is explained, is 
of special value for use in automatic screw machines 
and turret lathes, as well as in hand lathes. As rapidly 
as the cutting edge becomes worn, it can be ground 
away from the top and a new cutting edge restored. 
Ordinarily the tool is included as a part of the com- 
pany’s radius lathe and planer tool sets. 

The December payroll of $7,861,830 at Youngstow! 
Ohio, comparing with $8,707,255 disbursed in Novem- 
ber, reflects the lessened activity in the iron and steel 
industry, which in the meantime has become more pro- 
nounced. The 1920 wage distribution of ay at ee 
is, however, the largest in the history of the indust 
in Youngstown. The largest previous 12-month iis. 
bursement was $84,393,688, paid in 1918. In 1919 the 
sum of $81,891,279 was distributed to workers in the 
form of wages. The record monthly disbursement for 
1920 was in November. 


The purchase of property at 1437-59 (new n' 
bers) Franklin street, Detroit, will enable the Detroit 
branch of the Crucible Steel Co., 1826 (new number) 
East Woodbridge street, to have twice its present 
warehouse space. The removal will be made by Feb. 1. 
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Chicago Steel Plants Reduce Wages 


Inland Steel Co. and Steel & Tube Co. of America Return 


to Schedule of 1918—Many Other Employers Take Similar 
Action—Organization Plans for Steel Workers Announced 


cago Heights, Ill., and the Steel & Tube Co. of 
America with plants at Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
+h Chicago, Evanston, Ill, and elsewhere, have re- 
| the wages of common labor to 38c. per hour, 
time and one-half for overtime above eight hours. 
scale is the same that was in force in this district 
April to August, 1918. Until recently the Inland 
e| Co. operated with three 8-hour shifts and paid 
ner hour and no overtime. The Steel & Tube Co. 
\merica was on the same basis as the United States 
Corporation plants, paying 46c. per hour with 
and one-half for overtime, an average of 50.6c. 
nen working 10 hours. 


‘i HE Inland Steel Co., Indiana Harbor, Ind., and Chi- 


Sheet Mill Wages 


Wages of sheet mill workers will be reduced 9% 
cent for the January-February period, from the 
prevailing the previous two months, as a result of 
i-monthly examination of sales sheets covering 
ments for the 60-day period ended Dec. 31. Wages 

tin mill employees remain unchanged. A substan- 
decline took place in the average invoiced selling 

price of Nos. 26, 27 and 28 gage plain sheet steel, the 
ettlement disclosing a card rate of 5.15c., as compared 
ith 5.80c. at the previous settlement. The settlement 
means a reduction of 19% per cent in the base wage 
ate, though sheet mill employees will still be paid 90 
per cent above base. 

For the seventh consecutive bi-monthly period, the 
price of tinplate was disclosed at $7.75 per base box, 
ind wages of tin mill workers will be unaffected, re- 

aining at 9558 per cent above base. 

The examination was conducted Jan. 11 at Youngs- 
, Ohio, between representatives of the Amalga- 

ited Association of Iron, Steel & Tin Workers, headed 

President M. F. Tighe, Pittsburgh, and the West- 
Sheet and Tin Plate Manufacturers’ Association. 
| not reflect the full.decline which has taken place 
e sheet steel market. Whereas the product has de- 
ed 16 per cent in .price, wages have not as yet 

pped more than 10 per cent. 

Wages are governed by the sliding scale of the 
gamated Association, and rise or fall at the rate 

per cent for each 5c. change per 100 lb. in the 
ng price. 
he average card rate for sheets in 1920 was 4.40c. 
January-February sales; 5.05c. for March-April; 
for May-June; 5.65c. for July-August; 5.80c. for 
ember-October, and 5.15c. for November-December. 


Unionization Plans Announced 


'.ASHINGTON, Jan. 18.—With a fund of $75,000 
ted from the 1919 steel strike, the reorganized 
nization committee” of 14 of the unions that con- 
that controversy has decided to renew its “union- 
plans for the steel industry. The committee, 
s now headed by M. F. Tighe of Pittsburgh, 
nt of the Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
nd Tin Workers, met in Washington last week, 
nounced that it would begin its operations early 
pring. The presence of Mr. Tighe in the place 
radical John Fitzpatrick of Chicago, promises 
conservative campaign than the Fitzpatrick- 
-rganization conducted. Its announcement of a 
' campaign, in the face of existing economic 
ns, however, came as a decided surprise to those 
© been watching the prospects for a renewal 
inflict. It does not seem likely that the cam- 
will be a belligerent one or that it will speedily 
‘te In a new steel strike. is 


£ 
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The committee, however, did declare that it would 
combat any plans on the part of the United States 
Steel Corporation or any other steel producers, to 
make radical cuts in payrolls or to reduce the present 
standards of wages or of mill conditions, 


Open Shop Endorsed 


The open shop, carrying with it the right of all 
law-abiding citizens and residents to work when they 
please, for whom they please and upon any basis that 
may be mutually agreed upon, was strongly endorsed 
at a national conference of State manufacturers’ asso- 
ciations held in Chicago on Jan. 12. Delegates repre- 
senting 22 states participated in the deliberations. 
Resolutions pledging support to the open shop were 
adopted as follows: 


It is recognized as fundamental in this country that all 


law-abiding citizens or residents have the right to work 
when they please, for whom they please, and on whatever 
terms are mutually agreed upon between employee and 


employer and without interference or discrimination upon 
the part of others 

We hereby express our purpose to support these funda- 
mental principles of the American plan of employment by 
the maintenance of the open shop 


We urge upon our members to secure by discussion and 
education the active support of workers, merchants, bankers 
and professional men and all other elements of their respec- 
tive communities in favor of American ideals and the open 


shop. 


Charles Piez, president Link Belt Co., Chicago, in 
addressing the meeting, stated that during the war the 
relationship between performance and compensation 
was ignored. Wage increases were granted in propor- 
tion to increases in the cost of living without reference 
to the rate of output per man. The only office of 
national adjustment boards then operating was to ascer- 
tain how much living costs had risen and to pay the 
worker an equivalent increase in wages, whéether earned 
or not. Labor was willing to accept these advances, but 
with the cost of living declining is it willing to accept 
decreases to an equal extent? asked Mr. Piez. Some 
branches of organized labor, he stated, have already 
announced that they will cling to what they have gained 
and will resist any cuts in wage rates. It is this atti- 
tude, he said, which will defer industrial adjustment 
until so critical a stage has been reached that labor 
will be forced to accept the reductions they now oppose. 
Mr. Piez strongly espoused the adjustment of the wage 
question in each individual shop without interference 
by arbitrator or adjustment boards. If the adjustment 
board plan should become national in scope, it would 
inevitably lead to outside domination of industry and 
eventually a labor oligarchy. 





Many Men Idle 


YouNGSTOWN, OHIO, Jan. 17.—As a result of the 
slowing down of the iron and steel industry, unemploy- 
ment has been substantially increased in the Mahon- 
ing Valley. It is estimated 10,000 to 12,000 men are 
only partially employed, working from one to four days 
a week. 

Leading independents have further extended the 
eight-hour day. At the plants of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., machinists, bricklayers, repairmen, 
electricians, carpenters and other like craftsmen, for- 
merly employed on 10-hour shifts, have been put on an 
eight-hour basis. 

The Youngstown district is virtually the only one 
in the country where wage reductions have not yet 
been announced by independent iron -and steel pro- 
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ducers, though revisions downward are expected at any 
time in view of the action of competing interests else- 
where. 


Protection for Heads and Eyes 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 18.—The latest revision of the 
“National Safety Code for the Protection of the Heads 
and Eyes of Industrial Workers” has been prepared by 
the Bureau of Standards, and will be issued at an early 
date as “Handbook No. 2” of the bureau. The work 
has been repeatedly revised and is the result of a set of 
safety standards prepared by the War and Navy De- 
partments in 1918. These rules have been changed from 
time to time in co-operation with the advisory committee 
of these departments. 

They represent the result of considerable research 
into the best methods of giving mechanical and optical 
protection to the eyes and heads of workers in hazardous 
industries. For that reason the handbook should be of 
great interest to various branches of the steel industry 
in which these hazards are present. 

The code makes no attempt to specify a particular 
style and strength of goggle for a particular operation. 
Instead it classifies the character of the hazards, leav- 
ing it to the employer to ass:gn the particular operation 
to its proper group. 

The bureau invites criticisms cf the code as it now 
stands, especially wh:cre such criticism is based upon 
actual experience in the application of the rules. 

A later edition of the code will embody the results 
of these criticisms. 


Failed to Agree 


No agreement was reached at the conference be- 
tween the Iron Molders’ Union of North America and 
officials of the Stove Founders’ National Defense Asso- 
ciation, which lasted 11 days, according to a statement 
issued by the national headquarters of the Iron Molders’ 
Union at Cincinnati. An adjournment was taken to 
April 11, and the 1920 agreement is to remain in force 
until that time. The union is seeking an advance in 
wages in certain lines of work, and reductions in certain 
lines were insisted upon by the association. 





Steel Corporation’s Welfare Bulletin 


Ninety-five pages of pictures and print, chiefly the 
former, compose Bulletin No. 8 of the Bureau of Safety, 
Sanitation and Welfare of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration for December, 1920. C. L. Close is manager of 
this bureau. 

A page is devoted to a classification of the causes of 
accidents, illustrated by a chart. A study of the causes 
0 0’ accidents in the corporation plants show that 
but 4.94 per cent were due to machinery causes, except- 
ing those in connection with overhead electric cranes. 
Hand labor caused 44.42 per cent, the majority of which 
cannot be contrelled by safety devices. It is stated that 
90 out of 100 accidents cculd have been avoided if a 
little more care had been exercised. 

The photographs, which average about six to a page, 


illustrate what the corporation is doing to promote 
safety, sanitation and welfare. The following table 
gives the expenditures cf the corporation for the 


benefit of the employees from Jan. 1, 1912, to Sept. 30, 
1920: 


SE. i bao 335 Gees waa ee ee eee ee . -$14.011,487 
Sanitation Pia bi hh Odes RR AE Se ee 14,724,964 
Accident prevention susan wate nae acct ase dosed ae 7,538,241 
Relief for injured men and the families of men 

NN 6 468 68 See keen eee Ae 23.662,627 


The employees’ stock subscription plan 11,246,859 
For pension fund 
provided by permanent 
*Total pension payment to employees. . 
*Additional benefit payments and admin- 
istration cost 321,364 
For the creation of a permanent pension fund... . 


payments in excess of income 
PE. bs. s'0 a 0s done eee 


$5,408,597 


&.000,000 


BONE. sek dA RA ws Khe Sew eaten $81,162,943 


*®Not included in total. 
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Stock for Employees 


Stockholders of the Standard Sanitary Mfg. (., 
Pittsburgh, at a recent meeting, voted to increase the 
common stock of the company from $12,000,000 to $20). 
000,000. and to offer 5000 shares of the common stick 
and 1000 shares of preferred stock to employees of the 
company for subscription, at $125 for common stock and 
$110 for preferred. The plan of selling the stock in 
general will follow that of the Steel Corporation ind 
provides for a bonus of $5 per share a year for em- 
ployees buying and holding the common stock for 5 
years and one of $2 per share on the preferred stock 
held for a similar period. Employees of the severa! 
plants of the company will be given permission to sub- 
scribe, the only restriction being that allotments wil! 
be governed by the recommendations of the severa! 
managers. 


——d 


More Optimism in the Coke Regions 


UNIONTOWN, PA., Jan. 18.—A slight overproduction 
resulted in the H. C. Frick Coke Co. operating its coke 
plants in the Connellsville region only five days last 
week. The coal plants of the company were operated 
on a full six-day week basis. No announcement is 
forthcoming as to whether or not the five-day week in 
the coke plants is to be continued even this week. 


It is stated that, despite the one day layoff, the 
Frick production for the week will not be materially 
decreased. The Frick operations have been gradually 
increasing fcr several weeks and are now working 0! 
a basis of about 90 per cent. 


The independent operations in the county continue 
practically negligible. For the first time in many years 
the Oliver Snyder Steel Co. plants in the region are 
closed down. However, there is a distinctly more opti- 
mistic spirit in the region than even a week ago. 





In the Field of Labor 


The Kokomo Steel & Wire Co., Kokomo, Ind., re 
duced wages from 25 to 40 per cent on Jan. 1. The 
scale now in effect is that of June, 1918, and is approxi- 
mately 80 per cent higher than the pre-war scale. A 
subsequent development was the obtaining of an injunc- 
tion by the company restraining certain members of 
the Amalgamated Association of Steel and Wire Work- 
ers from interfering with the operation of the plant. 


The Locomotive Crane Co. of America has reduced 
wages 20 per cent at its Urbana, IIl., plant. 


The Cushman Auto Tool Co., Urbana, IIl., recently 
announced a 20 per cent cut in wages. 


The Highway Iron Products Co., Ligonier, Ind., has 
reduced wages 5 per cent and its products 15 to 20 per 
cent. 


The Holt Mfg. Co., Peoria, Ill., has made a 20 per 
cent reduction in wages. Several hundred workmen 
refused to return to work when the cut was an- 
nounced. 


The American Steel Products Co., Macomb, III., has 
reduced wages 10 per cent. 


Effective Jan. 16, the American Rolling Mill Co. 
Middletown, Ohio, reduced the wages paid to common 
labor and the hourly rate on all other jobs to the levels 
in effect in February, 1920. The new wage for com- 
mon labor will be 38c. an hour, as compared with 
the old rate of 47c. Discontinuance of the practice 
of pay'ng time and a half for overtime is also made, 
as well as all bonuses paid for non-productive work. 
The Newport Rolling Mills and Andrews Steel Co., 4 
Newport, Ky., are preparing to reduce the wages paid 
common labor and day men approximately 20 per cent. 


According to a report just issued by the Connecticut 
bureau of labor statistics there were 280 strikes 1m 
that State during the two years ended Nov. 30, !ast, 
notwithstanding high wages paid during that period. 


In the latter part of this month or early part of 
February, the General Electric Co. will pay a 5 pe 
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supplementary compensation in employees’ 7 per 
- debenture bonds, as far as possible, the smallest 
mination of the bonds being $50. All compensa- 
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tion below that amount will be paid in cash as hereto- 


fore. Employees have the right to purchase 7 per cent 


debenture bonds, paying for same in installments. 


Cleaning Castings in a Steel Foundry 


Departmental Organization—Routing System with Details 


of Operation and Payment on Piece Work Basis Discussed 


N the majority of steel foundries it costs as much or 
| more to clean the castings and prepare them for the 
pping platform as it does for the molding and core- 
iking, according to A. W. Gregg, Whiting Foundry 
iipment Co., Harvey, IIl., in a paper, “Cleaning Cast- 
rs in a Steel Foundry,” presented at the recent annual 
eting of the American Foundrymen’s Association at 
lumbus, Ohio. “The finishing department,” he holds, 
; usually a source of continual worry to the foundry 
perintendent and is the place where delays are most 
ipt to occur. It is easier to get a casting molded and 
poured than it is to get it through the finishing depart- 
t, but in many shops there is a tendency to féel 
it the job is out as soon as the molds are poured, in 
e of the fact that an uncleaned casting is of no more 
to the machine shop or customer than the mold in 
‘+h it was cast.” The paper largely in full follows: 
Probably the greatest problem which the finishing 
lepartment is called upon to solve lies in securing labor. 
The work is hard and disagreeable under the very best 
onditions, and the class of labor which can stand the 
wear and tear of a steel foundry finishing department is 
always scarce, especially so with the present restricted 
immigration. The remedy obviously lies in making the 
surroundings as pleasant as the nature of the work will 
permit and in using all the labor-saving machinery 
which the market affords. 


Kind of Floor Important Factor 


The kind of floor and the method of transportation 
castings in the finishing department require careful 
tudy. Where the work is light enough to be handled 
y hand, creosoted wood block makes the best floor. 
With a good floor it is possible to use the lifting truck 
transportation and this is the neatest and cheapest 
method for handling small steel castings. Where heavy 
tings are produced they must be handled with a 
rane and the floor in this case is not of such great 
portance, 

In a steel foundry of any size proper organization 
lemands that departmental lines be strictly drawn. 
Following the natural classification of the work, the 
perating departments are: Metal department, mold- 
ng and coremaking departments, and finishing depart- 

Each of these departments has numerous subdivi- 
ons. The metal department’s responsibility ends with 
the delivery of sufficient molten metal of proper com- 
: tion and temperature to the molding department. 
‘he molding department is held responsible for setting 
» the molds, pouring into them the molten metal, shak- 

ut the castings and delivering them to a definite 
ition in the finishing department. It is very essential 
ribet each department be held to strict accountability 

‘efinite and well defined operations. 
ne system of subdividing the work should be fol- 
wed in each department, and a great deal of confu- 
and waste of labor is avoided if a very definite plan 
perations be adopted. Especially is this true of the 

ng department. One steel foundry with which 
suthor is familiar adheres so rigidly to a definite 

' operation that all castings are put through the 
dlast whether necessary or not; the claim being 

that it is less expensive to sand blast than to sort 

‘ short-cut the occasional castings which peel out 


ently clean to make the sand blast operation un- 
ary. 


Routing of Work Important 


* Impossible to lay out a system of routing which 
best for all conditions, but the following prob- 


ably will satisfactorily mect the conditions found in 
most steel foundries. We will assume that the molding 
department is held responsible to shake out the cast- 
ings, knock off the loose sand, and deliver them to a 
definite location in the finishing department. 

First operation, flogging. Gates and light risers are 
broken off with a sledge, first being nicked with a chip- 
ping hammer. Large cores are knocked out or loosened 
up on the flogging floor preferably with a heavy pneu- 
matic chipping hammer used with a long chisel. If the 
castings are light enough to be handled by hand a 
power sprue cutter is a great labor saver. The gates 
and scrap which accumulate from the flogging opera- 
tion and the sprue cutter should not be thrown upon 
the floor, but collected in boxes. If a charging machine 
is used at the furnace, the charging boxes should be 
used, if not, dump buckets which can be handled by the 
crane and readily transferred to the stock yard or 
charging platform. This saves one handling of scrap 
material and prevents a mussy accumulation which is 
a waste of floor space. 

Second operation, sand-blasting. The sand-blast 
equipment should be carefully selected to conform to 
the class of work. Great improvements have been made 
in sand-blasting machinery in the last few years and 
the foundry now has a selection of several different 
types adapted for light or heavy work. All modern 
sand-blast rooms have an exhaust system which 
changes the air four to five times per minute. The 
sand falls through the grating in the floor, is auto- 
matically elevated, screened and returned to the pres- 
sure tank. It is important to secure the proper quality 
of sand, and attention should be given to the use of the 
proper sized nozzle. Compressed air is expensive and 
its consumption should be carefully watched. * 


Cutting Risers with Torch 


Third operation, flame cutting risers. After sand- 
blasting, the risers are removed with the flame cutter. 
The oxy-acetylene torch is used almost universally for 
cutting risers and heavy gates from steel castings. 
This can become a very expensive operation if the con- 
sumption of oxygen and acetylene is not given careful 
attention. The natural tendency of the operator is to 
use a larger tip and a higher pressure on the gas than 
is necessary, for this makes the cutting easier and 
more rapid. A small bonus to the operator based on 
economy in the consumption of gas is usually very bene- 
ficial. Some foundries prefer to cut the risers from 
castings before sand-blasting to economize room on the 
sand-blast car or table. When this is done a chipper 
must remove sand where the cutting is to be done, as 
the operation of the torch is interfered with by the 
sand adhering to the risers. 

Fourth operation, welding. If welding is necessary 
it should be done at this point. The electric arc welder 
and the oxy-acetylene welding outfit are to be found in 
most steel foundries, although not given especial 
prominence when visitors are taken through the shop. 
The electric weld is made more rapidly and at consid- 
erbly less cost than the gas weld, although the gas 
weld when carefully made is considered somewhat more 
reliable. No welding should be allowed except by in- 
structions from the inspection department and should 
always be followed by annealing to remove internal 
strains caused by the high local heat of welding. 

Fifth operation, annealing. The castings are now 
ready for the annealing furnace. Practically all foun- 
dries are now using oil-fired annealing furnaces of the 
car type, although coal and gas-fired furnaces are in 
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use in many foundries and powdered coal and producer 
gas are used to some extent. All steel castings without 
exception should be annealed, and the proper tempera- 
ture, length of time and manner of cooling should be 
adapted to the composition of the steel under the super- 
vision of a competent metallurgist. A reliable pyro- 
meter installation is essential. The use of cast iron 
or steel grids increases the capacity of the annealing 
furnace by allowing the castings to be unloaded while 
still too hot to be handled in any other way, and the 
next charge being ready on another set of grids allows 
the furnace to be recharged at once, thereby saving con- 
siderable fuel. Careful attention to the type of oil 
burner and economy in the use of oil is very essential in 
these days of high priced fuel. The annealing furnace 
should be so designed that the flame does not impinge 
directly on the castings and so that it is possible to 
heat uniformly all parts of the annealing furnace. An 
oxidizing flame should be avoided as it causes excessive 
sealing. 

Sixth operation, sawing risers. This operation has 
been eliminated by the flame cutter in the majority of 
foundries but where heavy castings with large risers 
are produced saws are used for their removal. When 
this is the case the risers are sawed off after annealing. 
This is especially necessary where high carbon or alloy 
steel castings are manufactured. When the flame cut- 
ter is used the risers are removed before annealing to 
economize room and oil in the annealing operation. 

Seventh operation, chipping. The castings are next 
delivered to the chippers who remove fins and lumps 
with pneumatic chipping hammers. Small castings are 
chipped on benches equipped with vises to hold the work 
in place. Larger castings are chipped on the floor or 
on horses. 

Eighth operation, grinding. The jumps usually left 
where the risers have been burned or sawed off, and 
where the gates have been broken, are removed on the 
grinders. Swing grinders are essential for large cast- 
ings and stand grinders are used for the lighter work. 
In order to economize in the use of grinding wheels 
it is well to have two or three different rates of speed 
for the grinders, the new wheels being used with the 
slowest speed and moved to the grinders with higher 
speeds as the wheels wear down. This also promotes 
grinding efficiency by maintaining a relatively uniform 
peripheral speed as the diameter of the wheel is reduced 
in grinding. 

Ninth operation, tumbling. The final operation in 
the finishing department should be to tumble all cast- 
ings whose size permits them to go into the tumbling 
barrel. This removes annealing scale and produces a 
bright clean surface on the castings. Castings too 
large for the tumbler should be sand-blasted. The 
tumbler, however, furnishes a much more presentable 
casting and tumbling is a far cheaper operation than 
sand-blasting. In some foundries where the nature of 
the work permits, the tumbler can replace sand- 
blasting. 

Inspecting the Castings 


The castings are now ready for final inspection, 
sorting and weighing. Inspection at every operation is 


Railroads Store Cars 


In marked contrast to the car shortage which ex- 
isted last winter, if the action of the principal car- 
riers in storing cars, which are going on sidings, on 
back tracks of yards and on spurs which have been 
retired from other business. 

The contrast is especially marked in large steel 
producing centers, such as Pittsburgh and Youngs- 
town. The trie, Baltimore & Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
New York Central announce that they are storing 
cars in large numbers. All these roads have cut their 
yard forces approximately 10 per cent. 

The steel special operated by the Erie from the 
Valleys to New Jersey is being liberally used by dis- 
trict manufacturing interests. The train is now fre- 
quently run in two sections to take care of the busi- 
ness. 
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a very important part of finishing department wor 
First inspection should be made on the flogging flo 
and castings which are obviously defective rejected 
this point. Some defects do not show up until aft: 
sand-blasting, so an inspection is necessary after t! 
castings leave the sand blast. At this point also t! 
castings on which welding is necessary and allowa! 
are marked by the inspector. 

The foundry foreman should be constantly in tou 
with the inspection department and the foreman of t! 
finishing department, not only for information conce: 
ig defective castings, but also to study the possibilitics 
of decreasing labor in the finishing department 
changes in gating, elimination of unnecessary fins, and 
to observe how the facing is peeling from the castings. 
Here an ounce of prevention is worth many pounds of 
cure. It is often cheaper to scrap a casting than to 
clean it up. 

Piece Work or Bonus System 


Without doubt the finishing department is the most 
difficult part of the foundry in which to introduce a 
piece work or bonus system of payment. The amount 
of work to be done on castings from the same pattern 
varies from day to day with the condition of the mold- 
ing and core sands, and the care taken by the molders. 
Especially in the foundry which produces a wide range 
of castings is the task of setting rates extremely diffi- 
cult. The writer has tried day work, premium system, 
piece work, and various bonus systems. Some condi- 
tions demand a combination of all of them. There is no 
department in the foundry where a system of bonus 
payment or piece work is so necessary, for the output 
of a man working day work is invariably doubled when 
he is given a rate. In the writer’s experience, piece work 
based upon the tonnage of castings handled produces 
the best results. A liberal rate is better than one which 
is too close and some flexibility in the rates must be 
allowed to provide for faulty conditions of facing sand 
and molding practice which cause extra work in clean- 
ing the castings. 

Piece rate systems of payment in the finishing de- 
partment have a very salutary effect on the molding 
and coremaking departments, for the chipping room 
boss will certainly make a first-class pest of himself 
when castings come to him with an unusual amount of 
fins, scabs or lumps or when the cores are too hard. 
When the chippers have difficulty to make their day’s 
pay the rest of the shop is sure to hear al] about it. 
When the piece rate system is introduced it is necessary 
to tighten up on inspection at once, and the inspector 
should be called upon to O. K. the piece workers’ earn- 
ings. 

A finishing department of any size should have its 
own tool and store room. Grinding wheels, hose, sand- 
blast nozzles, saw teeth, waste and lubricants should be 
stored here. Very few chippers are capable of prop- 
erly grinding their own chisels and a supply of ground 
chisels ready for use should be kept on hand. All pneu- 
matic chipping hammers should be returned to the tool 
room every night and given a kerosene bath. The cut- 
ting torches, regulators and hose should also be in the 
tool room when not in use. 


The Erie operates another train west from Youngs- 
town known as the tin plate special. This train was 
started during the war, the carrier utilizing returning 
refrigerator cars largely for the traffic. The train }§ 
now regarded as a permanent feature. 


Thursday, Dec. 29, the Todd Dry Dock & Con- 
struction Corporation launched from its docks at Ta- 
coma, Wash., a 6000-ton steel motorship Kennecott '0T 
the Alaska Steamship Co. of Seattle. She was built '" 
exactly 45 working days from the time the keel was 
laid, and is said to have cost $1,200,000, and is the first 
steel motorship to be built in the Northwest. 


The American Steel & Wire Co, Waukegan, I!!., '5 
replacing 16 250-hp. boilers with five 800-hp. boilers. 
The work will be done without any interruption 1 
operations. ; 
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SAFETY PRIZE STATUETTE 


Be Awarded to the Plant of the Carnegie 
Steel Co. Making the Best Record in 1921 


\s a stimulus to the safety movement in its plants 

Carnegie Steel Co. has placed the safety work on 

mpetitive or sporting basis, its 13 units being the 

netitors for a trophy that has been offered by the 

. pany. The trophy is a bronze statuette symbolizing 

safety. It is 26 

in. high and is 10 

in. in diameter 

through the base. 

It is the composi- 

tion of Moretti of 

Pittsburgh, and is 

the first attempt 

to symbolize safe- 

ty. The trophy 

was put in com- 

petition the first 

of the year and 

is to be awarded 

monthly to the 

plant making the 

best record for 

safety, and mak- 

ing the best per- 

centage in a rank- 

ing report, based 

on the least num- 

ber of accidents 

that cost loss of 

time in propor- 

tion to the mien 

employed. As each 

plant wins the 

trophy, it will be 

held by that plant 

for the succeeding 

month; the name 

of the plant is to 

be inscribed on 

the base, with the 

name of the 

th for which it was awarded and at the end of the 

the plant winning the trophy the greatest number 
nonths becomes the perpetual holder. 

The idea of competition in the safety work assumed 
i year ago and the trophy idea was placed in Mr. 
ti’s hands. It was impossible, however, to work 

idea in time for competition during 1920, because 
difficulty in deciding upon a symbol, no prece- 
existing to aid the sculptor. The plants and the 
ty men, however, went forward on the competitive 
with the result that 1920 proved to be one of the 
years of progress in safety in the Carnegie 
Co. plants. 

statuette is a most artistic production portray- 
, Strength and power, and the sculptor’s story 

omposition is: 


eatest power in the world to-day is production 
must be brought about through labor. In the pro- 
in which we live machinery has been brought 
tion as to largely eliminate the necessity of 
ngth; but machinery uncontrolled is destructive 
life and production. This thought is given 

the figure of a young, vigorous, perfect man, 
ell-balanced control. He emerges from and above 
s through his mental-physical control that 
ichinery for the safety and production of the 


e predominating over his machine he holds the 
hand,”’ 


nd the base of the piece are the words, “We 
the Mind,” a loose translation from the 


‘nts that are in competition for the trophy are 
ir _Thomson Steel Works, Braddock, Pa.; 

Steel Works, Duquesne, Pa.; Homestead 
rks, Munhall, Pa.; Clairton Steel Works and 
Coke Plant, Clairton, Pa.; “Ye Olde Mille” 
lls, those of the company located within the 


city lines of Pittsburgh; the city furnaces, those blast 
furnaces also within city lines; the works at Farrell and 
Sharon, Pa., the mills of the Youngstown district, the 
Columbus, Ohio, plant, the Mingo Junction, Ohio, plant, 
and Bellaire, Ohio, plant, the Newcastle, Pa., plant, 
and the Union Railroad. 


Steel Production in Mahoning Valley 


Figures compiled by iron and steel companies in the 
Mahoning Valley show that Youngstown produces 
one-sixth of the pig iron and one-eighth of all steel 
made in the United States. Estimates place the con- 
sumption of iron ore in 1920 by Valley plants at 11,197,- 
859 tons, limestone 3,228,559 tons and cinder 655,548 
tons. Production of pig iron last year is estimated at 
6,250,611 tons; steel ingots and castings—2,843,455 
tons of Bessemer and 4,462,061 tons of open hearth. 
Total production of rolled products is placed at 3,7665,- 
998 tons, including 1,133,712 tons of sheets and plates; 
225,306 tons of wire rods; 791,691 tons of merchant 
bars, including concrete bars; 701,376 tons of skelp 
and 913,913 tons of other rolled products. 

The iron and steel products manufactured by Valley 
plants include rails, pipe, sheets, plates, bars, rods, 
wire and wire products, tinplate, conduit, electrical 
cable. Subsidiary to the steel industry are many man- 
ufactories which use steel or its by-products. 

Probably 60 per cent of the labor employed in the 
steel mills is of foreign birth, one large company hav- 
ing on its payrolls men of 34 nationalities. 

An idea of the tonnage to and from the Valley is 
apparent by collated figures, indicating an average of 
600,000 cars per year, which means that Youngstown’s 
inbound traffic was substantially 28,500,000 tons at its 
heaviest. The annual inbound traffic of the roads serv- 
ing Youngstown is estimated as follows—coal 11,000,- 
000 tons; ore, 8,500,000 tons; flux stone for furnaces, 
2,000,000 tons; coke, other than by-product manufac- 
tured at the steel plants, 2,000,000 tons; scrap iron 
and steel, 1,500,000 tons; miscellaneous traffic to in- 
dustries and other consignees, 3,500,000 tons. 

Since 1887 capital invested, most of it in iron and 
steel plants or works of a subsidiary nature, has in- 
creased from $600,000 to about $400,000,000. 


Increased Output of Magnesite in 1920 


The domestic magnesite industry as a whole enjoyed 
a good year in 1920. The quantity mined exceeded that 
mined in any previous year except 1917. Notwith- 
standing the contention made by the domestic producers 
in 1919 that without a tariff the market in the eastern 
part of the United States would be supplied with Euro- 
pean magnesite and that companies which had made 
large investments in magnesite deposits and plants in 
California and Washington would be forced out of busi- 
ness, no tariff legislation was enacted, and the industry 
seemingly has not suffered disaster. 

Preliminary figures reported by the U. S. Geological 
Survey indicate that the production of crude magnesite 
in Washington was about 235,000 net tons, as com- 
pared with 106,200 tons in 1919. Practically all this 
was dead-burned and was sold as refractory material 
to steel companies and manufacturers of refractory 
products east of Chicago. The figures for California 
are not yet available, but the output of crude mag- 
nesite in the State was about 60,000 tons. California 
and Washington are the only producing States, and 
the total output for the United States was therefore 
probably between 275,000 and 300,000 tons. 


The Worcester Tram Rail Co., Boston, overhead 
tracks, switches, scales, etc., has begun business at 1 
Washington street. Daniel Worcester, who for 17 
years was associated with J. Duncan Co., Everett, 
Mass., overhead tracks, is proprietor. 


The Babcock Printing Press Mfg. Co., New London, 
Conn.,. distributed cash bonuses totaling about $4,360 
to its 282 employees at Christmas. The distribution 
was based on the rate of increased production at the 
plant from June 1 to Dec. 1. 
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Geared Head Engine Lathe 


Sixteen spindle speeds with but 10 gears in the 
headstock and a high gear ratio are features of the new 
geared head lathe manufactured by the Lehmann 
Machine Co., St. Louis. The spindle speeds‘range from 
10.5 to 422 r.p,m. on the 16-in. lathe and from 8.5 to 
330 r.p.m on the 22-in. lathe. These speeds are in al- 
most exact geometrical progression and all are ob- 
tained without the use of a countershaft. No safety 
or interlocking device is required to avoid engagement 
of different gear ratios at the same time, it is explained, 
as the design is such as to make it impossible for this 
to occur. The tooth travel of the gears is moderate at 
all spindle speeds which is emphasized as giving a quiet 
running machine at all times. 

The gear ratio on the 16-in. lathe is 57.1 to 1 and on 
the 22-in. lathe 70.6 to 1, with other sizes in proportion. 
This permits the use of a high speed driving shaft and 
its position allows a large diameter of driving pulley. 
This provides a desirable speed of belt travel thus re- 
ducing strain on the belt and bearings. The head forms 
an oil tight case inclosing all run- 
ning parts and lubricates all the 


mechanism All shafts are high 
carbon steel and run on ball bear- 
ings. Shafts having sliding mem- 
bers are made with four keys milled 
integral with the shaft. All shift- 
ing members are operated by a ring 


which runs in and completley en- 
circles a groove. The compensating 
mechanism connecting these rings 
with the operating shafis is empha- 
sized as of substantial construction. 


Sixteen Spindle Speeds Are Provided in 
New Lehmann Geared Head Lathe; with 


But Ten Gears in the Headstock 


The lower right hand illustration shows 
he construction of the rocker and the 
method for its operation without having 


openings in the headstock for the con 


trolling handle 





The spindle is alloy steel and has hardened and 
ground bearings and runs in bronze boxes. Where the 
back gear clutch slides on the spindle, there are four 
keys milled integral with the spindle. There are two 
diameters on the spindle nose both giving bearing for 
face plates or chuck plates, one bearing being in front 
and one bearing behind the threads on the spindle nose. 
This, it is explained, gives a rigid connection of chuck 
plates on the spindle and facilitates the putting on and 
removal of the plates. 

Friction clutches have forward and reverse or brake 
operated by a handle on the apron and a similar handle 
at the headstock end of the bed. This mechanism is 
operated through helical spur gears which run in oil 
and are mounted on shafts having ball bearings. The 
cover on the clutch housing forms an oil tight case and 
the clutches run in oil at all times. The male cone is 
hardened steel and female cone cast iron thus to insure 
long life. 

The usual arrangement for direct drive is to mount 
the motor on the headstock with the drive through a 
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short belt and idler, which runs on ball bearings. 1 


direct drive can also be furnished with motor mount. 


on a base hinged to a leg of the lathe. With the lat 
arrangement no idler is required. A suitable guard 
the belt and pulley is provided. 


Domestic Production of Copper in 1920 


The smelter production of copper from dome 
ores during 1920 is estimated by H. A. C. Jensen 
the U. S. Geological Survey, to be about 1,235,000, 
lb., compared with 1,286,000,000 lb. for 1919. The , 
duction of refined copper from foreign and dom 
ores for the year was about 1,573,000,000 lb., whic! 
approximately 195,000,000 lb. less than for the y 
1919. The apparent domestic consumption was abou 
910,000,000 ib.; in 1919 it was 877,000,000 lb. The 
stocks of raw and refined copper at the end of 1920 
were about 874,000,000 lb., which represents a decreas 
of 30,000,000 lb, from those held at the end of 1919 
The total imvorts of raw and refined copper for the 1() 
months ended Oct. 30, 1920, according to the Bureau 








of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, were 407,437,515 
lb. Exports of copper for the same period were 54°, 
695,851 lb., compared with 516,627,775 lb. for the entire 
year 1919. 

The continued decreased production, the larg 
stocks, and the low domestic consumption were due en- 
tirely to the generally depressed conditions of industry 
throughout the world, which did not permit the absorp 
tion of as great quantities of copver as had been hoped 
for. . 

Low exchange and the great stocks of scrap an¢ 
secondary copper available both in the United States 
and abroad also decreased the demand for new copper. 


The Atlanta district office of the Wellman-Seaver 
Morgan Co., Cleveland, has been transferred to Bir 
mingham, Ala., Room 302, American Trust Building. 
Quin W. Stuart continues as district manager. 
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MORE IDLE STACKS 


educed Capacity in Operation in the Mahoning 
Valley—Tube Plants Busy 


YoUNGSTOWN, OHIO, Jan. 18.—Increasing blast fur- 
suspensions in the Mahoning Valley reflect the in- 
‘ty in the iron and steel market. Two additional 
‘ks have been suspended by leading interests, while 
third has been ordered out of blast. Steel produc- 
» of the Valley is at the rate of 45 per cent this 

k. though the average with the independents is but 

ner cent. For the first time in many months, the 
Republic Iron & Steel Co.’s open hearth furnaces are 

t in operation this week. Sheet mill capacity is being 
rated to the extent of about 20 per cent. Carnegie 
<tee] Co. continues to operate close to normal. Some 
rovement in business is reported by fabricating in- 
sts, which have received small orders. 

When the suspensions become effective, but 14 of 

25 stacks in the Mahoning Valley will be in blast. 

Sheet mills are being operated at a greatly reduced 
ite by the Sheet & Tube Co., Trumbull Steel Co., 
Brier Hill Steel Co. and Sharon Steel Hoop Co. Only 

of the 28 sheet mills of the Brier Hill Steel Co. are 

mmission. 

\s usual tube mill departments register the best 
perating schedules among the independents. The Re- 
public company is operating all of its tube mills, while 
the Sheet & Tube company has 10 of 11 active. These 
units are engaged turning out unfilled tonnage, as 
ew business has been reduced to a negligible volume. 

The most optimistic reports emanate from fabricat- 
ing and pressed metal manufacturers, who state that 
small orders now being placed preface a more general 
buying movement. A company which manufactures 
boilers and tank equipment shipped a large tonnage 
during the week to Mexico. 

Some interests profess to see a period of inactivity 
in steel buying to extend beyond the first half. 

Leading producers are booking very little new busi- 
ness, buying being confined largely to sheets, tin plate 
and strip steel. “We are picking up a few carloads of 
business now and then,” states an executive, “but we 
would almost rather not have them. Production under 
o0 per cent often loses more than complete suspension.” 

Current tin plate orders are being booked in small 
volume at $7 per base box. Usual volume of demand 
from the canneries in the salmon packing regions of 
the Northwest is lacking owing to the poor salmon 
pack. The situation has produced an easing up in the 
demand from that quarter. 

Sheet buying is light. and for small tonnages, the 
galvanized trade being somewhat larger in volume, 
owing to demand from makers of roofing products. 

Though semifinished buying is virtually at a stand- 
‘till, makers show no inclination to go lower than $47 
‘or sheet bars. Business in scrap materials is stag- 
nani Coal is available at new low prices, the best 
iree-quarter screen gas coal being obtainable at from 


“2 ¢ 


o5 to $3.75, f.o.b. mine. 


- 





Abrasion and the Hardness of Steels 


W \SHINGTON, Jan. 18.—The Bureau of Standards 
made an interesting investigation on the influence 
‘‘rasion on the hardness of the various types of 
- “In all cases except the high-carbon austenitic 
says the report, “no pronounced effect of abra- 
‘pon the steels used in these experiments was ob- 
In all cases the hardness of plain carbon steel 

ig 0.85 per cent shows the greatest increase in 
The alloy steels generally show a smaller in- 

! hardness of abraded surface than plain carbon 

nd in some cases they show a decrease of sur- 
‘ness. The alloy steels generally show a smaller 

n hardness of abraded surface than plain car- 

. and in some cases they show a decrease of 

: nardness. High-carbon austenitic steel shows a 
:  Gecrease of Brinell and scleroscopic hardness. 
. “ocess of abrasion viewed in the light of Beilby’s 
ay be considered as resulting in the production 
‘phous matter at the expense of crystalline 
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matter which affects the hardness of the abraded sur- 
face of the metal, but probably not the general char- 
acter of its structure. As to the increase of Brinell and 
scleroscopic hardness of high-carbon austenitic steel, the 
following explanation may be-suggested: According to 
Benedick’s pressure theory, the martensite should be 
present in a greater amount on the lower layer of the 
examined specimen than in the inner portion, and it 
seems possible that if the surface layer is ground away 
the next or more austenitic layer should be found to be 
somewhat softer.” 


Heat Treatment of Carbon Steel 


A statement has been made of the work of the com- 
mittee on the heat treatment of carbon steel of the 
enginéering division of the National Research Council. 
Steel specimens for these investigations are provided 
Ly the John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., and rolled into 
round bars by the Carpenter Steel Co. The heat treat- 
ments and some microscopic examinations are being 
conducted in the private laboratory of Dr. Henry M. 
Howe, chairman of the committee, “who has devoted 
nearly all of his time during the past fifteen months, 
without pay.” Microscopic examinations are also made 
at the University of Minnesota. Magnetic tests are 
made at the Bureau of Standards. During the year 
ended June 30, 1920, $10,000 was provided by the Bu- 
reau of Standards and the Bureau of Mines, but owing 
to curtailment of Congressional appropriations their 
contribution for the current year has been reduced to 
$3,500. The test pieces are being machined by the 
Bureau of Mines at Pittsburgh, the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
the Neverslip Co., the General Motors Corporation, and 
the American Tool & Machine Co., without charge. 
The mechanical tests are being made at the Bureau of 
Standards and the Watertown Arsenal. 


British Iron and Steel Output in December 
and 1920 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Jan. 14 (By Cable). 

Production of pig iron in Great Britain in Decem- 
ber amounted to 675,300 gross tons and that of stee} 
ingots and castings was 746,600 tons, compared with 
403,800 tons of pig iron and 503,900 tons of steel in 
November. The December figures reveal a return to 
nearly normal output, severely reduced in October and 
November by the coal strike. ‘ 

The total production of pig iron in 1920 was 8,001,300 
tons and of steel ingots and castings 9,155,600 tons. 
The 1920 pig iron output compares with the record out- 
put of 10,260,000 tons in 1913 and 9,420,000 tons in 
1917. The steel production last year was not far from 
the record output of 9,804,079 tons in 1917 and com- 
pares with 7,663,876 tons in 1913. 


Electrical Engineers’ Meeting 


“Relative Depreciation of Machinery” is the subject 
of a paper to be read at the monthly meeting of the 
Association of Iron and Steel Electrical Engineers at 
Hotel Chatham, Pittsburgh, Saturday evening, Jan. 22, 
by L. F. Galbreath, electrica! superintendent, West Penn 
Steel Co., Brackenridge, Pa. This paper will discuss 
the relative depreciation of machinery. No attempt will 
be made to set a definite value, as this value depends 
entirely on the method of installation, the construction 
of the machinery and the care which it receives. The 
change of molecular structure is due to fatigue of mate- 
rials and temperatures and shows the critical point at 
which a high rate of depreciation takes place and also 
the conditions necessary for a minimum depreciation 
and maximum production. 


On motion of the prosecuting attorney, J. A. Haines, 
former secretary of Queen City Lodge, Cincinnati, of 
the International Association of Machinists, was dis- 
missed on the charge of embezzling over $12,000 of the 
funds of the local. An audit of the books of the union 
freed Haines of any suspicion of diversion of funds 
which passed through his hands. During the hearing 
it was brought out that the Cincinnati lodge of machin- 
ists had a strike fund last year of $174,000. 
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Spring Tool for Cutting Threads 


A new tool which utilizes the goose neck principle 
to eliminate chatter and permit the cutting of smooth 
threads on lathe work has been developed by the Ready 
Tool Co., Bridgeport, Conn. The cutter is held at an 
angle of 15 deg. and side angles are ground to cut 
60 deg. threads. The cutter, being held on the left side 
of the holder, enables the operator to work close up to 
a shoulder. The spring, it is explained, permits the 
use of high-speed cutters and at the same time produces 
smooth work. 

Notched teeth are cut in the back of the cutter and 
in the front of the dog, the two being clamped together. 





The Goose Neck, Together with an Auxiliary Spring, Provide 
for the Cutting of Smooth Threads on Lathe Work Without 
_ Chatter 


A bolt holds the dog to the tool holder, thus to prevent 
the cutter slipping. An auxiliary spring with set screw 
is incorporated in the holder, and by increasing its 
pressure heavy pitches such as four, six and eight can 
be eut, it is explained, as smoothly as the finer ones; 
in the latter case, the auxiliary spring is released. 

It is pointed out that since the top surface of the 
cutter, only, is required to be ground, the tool can be 
used by inexperienced mechanics, and still get a perfect 
thread. A Woodruff key is provided in the bottom to 
overcome side thrust. V cutters as well as U. S. 
standard pitches and chasers can be supplied. The tool 
is made in right-hand offsets, size % x 1 x 7 in. 


Broaches of Unusual Length Hardened and 
Straightened 


The accompanying illustration shows two extremes 
in broaching which offered very different problems in 
the matter of hardening and straightening. The short 
broach is an insertable broach used in cutting oil 
grooves in babbit parts and is 1% in. long. The long 
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Safety First in a British Plant 


The progress in the safety first campaign of tie 
steel plant of Thomas Firth & Sons, Ltd., in Grea 
Britain is outlined in the official report of the procee 
ings of the Industrial Safety Conference, organized 
the Home Office and the British Industrial Safety Fi: 
Association, held at Olympia, London, last fall. This 
report is summarized in the Iron & Coal Trades Re- 
view, 

The committee to promote safety first is chose: 
from the workmen from the steel making departments 
rolling mills, forge shops, foundries and machine shops. 
Eight men form the committee and no foreman is ad- 
mitted. One member retires each month, another taking 
his place, thus allowing a maximum number to become 
intimate with the work. A box has been placed in a 
convenient location, into which any workman may drop 
a suggestion for improving the safety element. Th: 
committee considers each suggestion. 

At the time of this report there had been 38 com 
mittee meetings, with a total of 176 suggestions, giving 
an average of four or five at a meeting. Not more than 
half a dozen suggestions have been found impracti- 
cable. The following are typical flaws pointed out 
Guards on belts or machines missing or broken, broke: 
floor plates, lack of illumination, roof glass broken and 
in danger of falling and danger from electric wires 
Out of 482 accident cases reported in May of last year 
not one was due to the absence of a safety device, but 
rather was due to its being in need of repair or t 
faulty movements of the workman. 

“The majority of firms will not find it necessary to 
appoint a special safety engineer,” continues the re- 
port, “and the duties of the secretary to the commit- 
tees can well be combined with any other work, th 
chief consideration being to provide a suitable man.” 
Special stress is laid on the importance of the heads 
of firms taking interest in the efforts towards safety 
first. “Failure is likely to await the campaign if the 
interest taken in it is left to those in more or less 
subordinate positions.” 

“It is beginning to be felt, that, in order to main- 
tain the interest in the safety first campaign and to 
reduce still further the number of accidents, further 
efforts still are required and it should be possible to 
devise some competition which will appeal to the vari- 
ous departments in a large works on the lines of the 
“Dodge” system in America. The only possible dis- 
advantage that suggests itself is that this may tend to 
reduce the number of cases reported to the ambulance 
rooms in order to attain a higher place in the competi- 
tion, and thus defeat its own object; but it is very ques- 
tionable whether in practice this difficulty would attain 
any great importance. 

“It has been found that with the inception of the 
safety first campaign the number of minor injuries 





Two Extremes in Broaching Presented Different Problems in Hardening and Straightening. The long broach has a lens 


of 96 in 


broach is 96 in. long. These tools had to be hardened 
and straightened so that they would clean out in grind- 
ing; 0.008 in. was allowed for grinding so that the 
long broach had to be straightened within close limits. 
The broaches were made of 1.10 carbon tool steel and 
were produced by the American Broach & Machine Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

The New Era Spring & Specialty Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has distributed the customary annual 
bonus of $100 to employees who served one year or more 
and $50 to those who served from six months to a year. 


Effective Jan. 29, there will be a reduction of 10 
per cent in the pay of all salaried officials and salaried 
employees of the Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. 


; the short broach, at the center and slightly above the long one, is 1% in. long. 


attended at the ambulance rooms immediately '0- 
creased, this being due to the stress laid on the 1m- 
portance of attending to all scratches. At the same 
time, however, the number of more serious cases showe? 


a diminution.” 


Initial shipment of cement from the new plant 4! 
Bessemer, Pa., of the Bessemer Limestone & Cement 
Co., Youngstown, Ohio, went forward last week. Tw° 
of the company’s three kilns are in operation. 


The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 4° 
received an order from the Illinois Steel Co. for 
$1,000,000 worth of gas engines to be installed at the 
South Chicago plant. 
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Bulletin Board Education in Forge Shop 


A Practical Superintendent’s Ideas 


on Increasing Efficiency and Pro- 


| duction—Simple 


Se a ee 


Ba rI\ HE use of a bulletin board as an educational fea- 
| ture is a valuable asset to forging concerns either 

in the forge shop or office when utilized in a com- 
.» sense way and without fear or favor. From it can be 
leaned enlightenment and instruction that in my mind 

“ae very vital and far reaching in results. Shop hands 
be taught to realize their sense of duty; objects 
nd purposes can be attained, in fact everybody con- 


A Few Don’ts in the Interest of 
Safety First 


Don’t throw stones or waste at each other, 
en in fun, it sometimes ends up in a fight. 


Don’t climb up on the roof, unless ordered. 
You not only damage it, but you may descend 
therefrom with a broken limb. 


Bo Don’t gossip in the shop. You may hear 

Bit omething about yourself that will hurt your 

a feelings and that is not the worst of it, you are 
" doing it on the company’s time. 


Don’t attempt to grind anything without put- 
¢ on goggles; to ignore them may mean the 
ss of an eye. 
Don’t knock but boost your employer, wish 
an abundance of success, for his success 
eans the search light of prosperity for you. 





Starting in leaflet No. 2, I shall from time 
time give you.a few hints on problems per- 
ining to waste, etc., as I see it in our works 
day. I shall suggest and explain how a little 
nomic forethought on the part of everybody 
cerned will help to bring us more orders, etc. 





Yours truly, 
JOHN H. Luioyp, Superintendent. 
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| becomes more thoroughly interested in his busi- 
ind the primary object of the contents of a bulle- 
ard can be attained even better than by heart to 
talks. While I am a great advocate of both 
is for putting across a message, through experi- 
| find the difference between the two is, that 
» heart talks only affect men’s emotion for a 
me, ofttimes they only go in one ear and out 
er and that ends it, while a talk from the 
board takes root in a man’s mind to stay, 
ecause he sees it every time he passes up and 
shop or office. Thus he becomes aroused as 
fore, and concludes good naturedly that the 
on thereon is meant to help him to do his 
; and scheming and eventually, therefore, he 

) be guided accordingly. 
first experience with a bulletin board began 
rs ago, while general foreman of the forging 
ent of one of the largest wagon manufacturers 
West. I shall never forget my initial intro- 
idvice thereon, how it was criticized and made 
it that did not deter my belief that some day 
erve its purpose and that many would come 
ate my efforts in their behalf. Finally I did 


tendent Rivetless Chain & Engineering Co., 
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Posted Messages 


H. LLOYD* — 


have the pleasure of seeing my aims and purposes 
come true. Within six months’ time, in fact, I had 
converted every one of the 155 men under me to the 
bulletin board principles. It was really astonishing to 
see how at the beginning of each week when some- 
thing new was placed upon the board hundreds of 
men and even officials from other departments of the 
large plant, which, by the way, covers 101 acres, used 
to visit my department just to read and study contents 


‘ of the board. 


The outcome of it all, of course, was increased 
production (of 100 per cent at least, I should say) and 


A Few Economy Tips 


I want to suggest to my forgemen that you be 
governed in the shop along economic lines, with 
just as much consideration as you would be gov- 
=: erned in your own home. For instance, when the 
heater at home has made the living rooms com- 
fortably warm, you lose no time in hurrying to 
shut off the draft, and the reason is quite 
obvious. Why? To save the fuel bill, of course. 
Then tell me why the same kind of economy can- 
not be practised in the shop. Kindly remember 
that your employer must pay for all the coal 
that you may cause to be unnecessarily consumed, 
by allowing the hammers to oscillate up and down 
between heats and other times, when no forging 
is being done, and he also must pay for the 
numerous gallons of oil that unnecessarily goes 
up in smoke every month, caused by the laxity {| 
of both operator and helper to reduce the oil 

' 
| 
: 


I 


unanenasnnenen: 


pressure when such opportunity presents itself. 


Men, in playing any game, it pays to play 
honestly and fair. So play fair with the source 
of yours and your family’s bread and butter. 
All put your shoulder to the wheel of economy 
and save the trouble of having to pay unneces- 
sary bills. It will not only mean a closer rela- 
tionship between employer and employees, but an 
abundance of good orders will be the result. 


VUDauneetinnnnneeeRennenssianeaendianessencacsuceneneneceetscenen neces taiensnt 


If our competitor economizes and we don’t, it 
means that he will get the orders and we won’t. 
His men will work steady and we must loaf. 
Let’s beat him to it, economize whenever we can, 
and if there is anything I can do to help along 
the cause, don’t be afraid to tell me. Let us 
start at once without any more delay, for a 
stitch in time saves nine. Procrastination is the 
thief of time. 

Yours truly, 
JoHN H. LLoyp, Superintendent. 
No. 2. 
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a bunch of loyal satisfied pieceworkers, because the 
increased production had brought them increased 
wages. Incidentally, also, there was a very material 
decrease in the consumption of fuel oil, fire brick, light, 
ete. At the end of every month I had the pleasure and 
satisfaction of receiving commendable letters together 
with detailed reports from the assistant manager, 
showing what I had accomplished in an economic way 
and it was at his suggestion that I put the reports on 
’ the bulletin board, so that all the men could see and 
read them. The product of this department was 
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forged wagon iron and steel parts of every description, 
including singletree and doubletree hooks, clips and 
rings. The equipment consisted of steam and board 
drop hammers, bradley trip and belt hammers, bull- 
dozers, upset and bending machines, with oil as fuel. 

Since then I have tried the scheme in other con- 
cerns with equal success and I want to suggest to 
forging manufacturers in particular, that they install 
bulletin boards in their forge shops, and at least place 
thereon, if nothing else is available, leaflets about the 
size of a letter head with typewritten suggestions, 
kinks, ideas, tips or a short, spicy article intertwined 
with a witty or humorous jingle, that always pertain 
to the men, their jobs, hammers, trimming presses, etc. 

Pages and pages, chapters upon chapters, on pro- 
duction, waste and economy, can be intelligently writ- 
ten and brought to the shop men’s attention by way of 
the bulletin board. Just think for a minute how ex- 
tensively the most prominent newspaper publishers in 
all the large cities are using bulletin boards outside 
their offices to give the citizens the latest tips or base- 
ball news, with the crowds of humanity standing 
around them. Why is this so? Because there is some- 
thing thereon that interests them, and in just the same 
way factory hands in the shops will become interested 
when they find upon the shop bulletin board something 
that always pertains to the source of their own and 
family’s bread and butter. I am sure that when the 
men become interested in the way I have suggested, 
preduction will be greater and better, tons of steel that 
now go to the scrap heap will be saved, fuel oil con- 
sumption will decrease, the hammers will cease to 
oscillate unnecessarily when no forging is being done, 
thereby saving coal for steam, the forgings will be 
placed directly from hammers and trimming presses 
into trucks and wheel barrows instead of on the forge 
floor to be handled again unnecessarily, thus decreas- 
ing the labor cost. Many other troubles will also be 
overcome that at one time seemed impossible. Besides, 
in several months it will be found that there exists in 
the forge shop from one end to the other among all 
the men a state of efficiency and economy that was 
never before known and due to nothing else but plain 
bulletin board Talks. 


Protest Against Freight Rates 

Seeking cancellation of certain southwestern freight 
tariffs, the traffic bureau of the Youngstown, Ohio, 
Chamber of Commerce has filed a petition with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission setting forth that 
new rates soon to go into effect on roads running out 
of St. Louis are in excess of those fixed by the commis- 
sion last August. At the time the new rates granted 
were announced, the railroads were directed to publish 
tariffs on business originating in Eastern territory and 
destined to the Southwest, showing an increase of 
33 1/3 per cent. This rate was made applicable to inter- 
territorial business. In the Leeland tariffs governing 
Southwestern rates, it was found that many of them 
showed increases ranging from 34 to 38 per cent, in- 
stead of the 33 1/3 per cent allowed by the commission. 
The Southwestern inter-territo rate affects tens of 
thousands of tons of pipe shipped annually from the 
Mahoning Valley to Oklahoma and xas oil fields and 
also steel in other forms. The traffic bureau charges 
the rates are discriminatory. 


The sales and order departments of La Belle Iron 
Works have been transferred from Steubenville, Ohio, 
to Wheeling, W. Va. Communications to these depart- 
ments should be addressed to Wheeling. The purchas- 
ing, treasury and traffic departments remain at Steu- 
benville. 


Work was resumed in some departments of the 
plant of the Duquesne Steel Foundry Co., Coraopolis, 
Pa., Jan. 17, following a shutdown of several week&. 
Operation of all departments will be resumed on 
Jan. 24. 


The Automatic Products Corporation has succeeded 


the Tock Screw Machine Products Corporation, Long. 


Island City, N. Y., taking over its assets and assuming 
its liabilities. 
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Pittsburgh Not Alarmed by Labor Unicn 


Plans 


PITTSBURGH, Jan. 17.—The decision of the Inter: a- 


tional Unions represenied in the steel industry, 
Washington last Thursday, to launch a new campa 
to organize the iron and steel workmen throughout 
country has occasioned only academic interest and vir 
little concern among manufacturers in this district. [np 
the absence from the city of Michael F. Tighe, p: 
dent of the Amalgamated Association of Iron, § 
and Tin Plate Workers, and permanent chairman of 
the new committee, it is impossible to obtain any definite 
information as to when the new campaign will b« 
augurated. Other officials of the organization dec! | 
to discuss the matter. : 

In iron and steel trade circles the revival of the or 
ganization campaign is regarded more in the nature of 
a threat rather than as a possibility. It is pointed out 
that in the readjustment now going on, labor must 
tribute its share to the restorat:on to the normal peac 
time conditions and the drive to unionize the iron and 
steel plants is thought to be for its effect upon actio: 
of the steel companies with regard to wage cuts. Much 
significance is attached to the quoted statement in dis 
patches from Washington of one member of the com- 
mittee, who stated it was not the intention of the new 
organization to conduct strikes but only to participate 
in legitimate organization work in steel plants. 


Cutler Steel Co. Organized 


The Cutler Steel Co., Pittsburgh, has been incor- 
porated under the laws of Delaware and will take over 
the plant of the Thomas R. Heyward Co. at New 
Cumberland, W. Va. This plant, which has been pro- 
ducing steel castings with an annual capacity of about 
10,000 tons, was built in 1916 and owned by the Na- 
tional Steel Casting Co. It was acquired by the Hey- 
ward Steel Co., Pittsburgh, organized to take it over, 
in 1918. In the same year it was sold to the Amalga- 
mated Machinery Corporation, Chicago, and in August, 
1919, was acquired by Thomas R. Heyward, Jr. 

The Cutler Steel Co., which is a closed corporation 
in which Mr. Heyward is largely interested, will pro- 
duce alloy steel bars and billets and high carbon sheets, 
after the necessary changes and additions have been 
made to the New Cumberland plant. A New York 
branch of the company has been opened at 50 Church 
Street in charge of W. H. Waddington. 


Almanac of Italian Chamber of Commerce 


The Almanac of the Italian Chamber of Commerce 
for 1921 containing 244 pages is now available for ex- 
porters, importers and others interested in trade with 
Italy. Included in the information which the book con- 
tains is an article by Engineer Giuseppe Beliggo of the 
Royal Polytechnic Institute, Milan, on the “Present and 
Future of Italy’s Industry”;-statistics on area, popula- 
tion, provinces, and locations of chambers of commerce 
in Italy; postal, cable and freight regulations and 
rates; passport information, lists of prohibited imports 
of both Italy and the United States and instruction on 
how to make a shipper’s export declaration. The a: 
manac is published in both Italian and English and is 
available through the Italian Chamber of Commerce, 
99 Hudson Street, New York. 


American Steel Foundries Earnings 


The American Steel Foundries showed gross sales 
of $60,000,000 in 1920, according to late advices. Net 
earnings applicable to dividends, after liberal writing 
down of inventories, depreciation, etc., interest and 
federal taxes, are estimated at $5,000,000 for the year 
or about $7.50 a share on 612,000 shares of common 
stock, after allowing for preferred dividends. Al! of 
the nine plants of the Griffin Wheel Co. and seven of 
the nine plants of the American Steel Foundries aré 
now in operation. Operations are not at capacity, 
however, in many instances. 
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Rotary Piston Pump 


\ rotary piston pump for the handling of volatile 
non-volatile liquids has been developed by the St. 
is Pump & Equipment Co., St. Louis. The pump 
only 12 major parts—pump case with dividing 
tion, two end plates, a steel shaft with two eccen- 
mounted thereon, two pistons, two rocker arms 
LWwo checks. 
\ shaft passes through the center of each of the 
chambers or cylinders. Two eccentrics, directly 
site in throw or 180 deg. apart, are mounted on 
shaft. Surrounding these eccentrics are the two 
p pistons which are pivoted to the rocker arm, 
serving to produce the reciprocating movement of 
niston through the cam action of the eccentrics. 
s gives a composite reciprocating and rotary motion 
he pump plunger or piston without actual contact 
piston and cylinder walls. The clearance, how- 
it is pointed out, is so small that a liquid seal 


Photograph of the St. Lou 
Piston Pump Note that 
does not extend through 
pump case, thus eliminatir 


sity of packing 


Elevation Drawing of 


Louis Rotar'y Piston 


Shaft, and the Location 





tons, Rocker Arms, and 


results, and so positive is its action that after long 
service it pulls better than 29 in. of vacuum. 
The piston check is the only moving part touching 
the cylinder wall, and this functions only at the point 
transition at the end of the pumping suction 
vement or stroke to the beginning 
The wear on this check is taken up automatically. The 
terval between the so-called strokes is so slight, it is 
ined, that an even impulse is imparted to the 
handled. While the piston is discharging, it is 
ing fresh liquid on the opposite or suction side, 
piston in the opposite chamber is functioning 
rsely, thus giving balanced action. 
construction, it is stated, is entirely of metal 
table for the liquids handled and so arranged 
two similar metals are in contact at any bear- 
All wearing parts are rotative and at 
here wear may be encountered self-lubricated 
are used. 
head at one end of the pump case is blind, 
the shaft does not extend through, thus elim- 
sacking. At the other end, a gland which holds 
ng material, is bolted to the head. This gland 
rate from the bearing bushing. The pump is 
be practically free from vibration ahd is 


cating, 


Fatigue Phenomena of Metals 


styled as a good example of the possibilities 
ering division of the National Research 
work of its committee on the “Fatigue 

of Metals.” Although fatigue failures of 
ts subjected to rapidly alternating stresses 
ognized for many years, the recent era 

is has yielded cases of great number and 
steam turbine shafts and rotors, air- 

e crankshafts, hulls of steel ships, axles and 
railroad cars, motor cars and trucks and 
nine parts. To pursue investigations, Engi- 
indation made a grant of $15,000 a year 
ars. The experimental work is being done 
iversity of Illinois, through its engineering 
nt station, under the joint auspices of the 
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division of engineering, the Engineering Foundation 
and the University of Illinois. The university fur- 
nishes certain services, laboratory space and other 
facilities, a contribution equivalent to about $6,000 a 
year. In the summer of 1920, the General Elettrice Co. 
agreed to contribute an additional sum of $30,000 for 
an extension of the work to include 3 per cent and 3% 
per cent nickel steel, placing no restriction on the pub- 
lication of the results. 

Although the nickel steel results will be of imme- 
diate commercial value to the General Electric Co., 
they will also be useful to other manufacturers. “The 
attitude of the company is, therefore, unusually broad- 
minded,” as a National Research Council report says. 
“Great economies will result from the co-operation, 


because the facilities, the supervising experts and much 
of the apparatus are already available and the consult- 
ing services of a group of the foremost experts are fur- 
nished without cost, the chief additional expenses being 


for some additional apparatus and junior assistants.’ 


is Rotary 
the shaft 
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The co-operative method with its concentration of 
talent is emphasized as making likely the discovery of 
the fundamental laws of fatigue, which will be vastly 
more valuable than the empirical information as to the 
fatigue limits of a few varieties of steel. There is 
basis for belief that as soon as the present investiga- 
tions begin to yield results others interested, notably 
the automobile industries, will be aroused to joining the 
General Electric Co. in providing financial support for 
the continuation of the important research. 

In this investigation industry has a demonstration 
of the feasibility and economy of co-operative research, 
but also of the services which can be rendered by the 
engineering division of the council in organizing such 
projects and by Engineering Foundation in supporting 
them until they have demonstrated their value suffi- 
ciently to command wider support. 


Improvements at Dover Furnace 


Extensive improvements will be made to the Dover 
blast furnace plant of the Hanna Furnace Co., Dover, 
Ohio, which went out of blast recently for repairs. 
Three new 22 x 100 ft. stoves will be built and prob- 
ably the furnace will be relined. In the power house 
there will be installed five 2000 hp. Wickes water tube 
boilers and a new power unit consisting of a General 
Electric 750 kw. mixed pressure generator, driven by 
a De Laval steam turbine. The turbine will take the 
place of two reciprocating engines which will be used 
hereafter as spare equipment. A Mesta barometric 
condenser will also be provided. A new pump house 
will be built and equipped with condenser pump, ser- 
vice pumps, etc. A warehouse will also be erected. 


The annual Christmas party of the Pawling & 
Harnischfeger Co., Milwaukee, Wis., manufacturer of 
cranes and hoists, was held Dec. 21. A majority of the 
1100 employees of the company, most of whom have had 
from 10 to 20 years of service, were present. There 
was a short address by Henry Harnischfeger, president, 
and among the numbers on the program was a concert 
by the employees’ band. 
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Curtis Steam Turbine for Blowers 


A new turbine of the Curtis type suitable tor driv- 
ing such apparatus as blast furnaee and converter 
blowers, centrifugal air compressors and exhausters 
for oil, gas, or powdered coal furnaces has been de- 
veloped by the General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
The turbines are of one, two, or three stages, and 
operate at steam pressures of from 50 to 300 lb., with 
or without superheat, and either condensing or non- 
condensing. The top of the casing can be readily raised 
for inspection or removal of the wheels, without dis- 
turbing the steam connections. 

The turbine is equipped with speed control in the 
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demand this spring for modern logging machinery, as 
the bulk of the machinery now in use in the forests of 
the West Coast timber section is antiquated, that is. jt 
is more than eight years old and must now be replaced, 





German Competition in Sweden 


As an example of the effect of the depreciation of 
German currency upon Swedish industry, it is stated 
that a German engineering firm recently offered goods 
for delivery in Sweden at the price of 48,000 kronen,. 
and secured the order in competition with a Swedish 
firm which had quoted 60,000 kronen, says the London 
Ironmonger. Converted into German currency the Ger- 





Type L Curtis Steam Turbine with Top Half Removed. It is built in one, two or three stages 


form of a centrifugal governor, and if desired an 
emergency governor. The first is of the centrifugal 
tension spring type, the motion of the weights being 
transmitted through ball bearing connections to the 
governor valve. The speed may be adjusted while the 
turbine is running by operation of the governor valve. 
The emergency governor, if attached, operates inde- 
pendently of the main governor, when the speed rises to 
about 15 per cent above normal. 

The steam passes through the first stage nozzles 
from the steam chest, the nozzles being opened or 
closed, as required, by hand valves placed in the steam 
chest. The governors control the flow of steam to all 
nozzles. 


Conservative Buying at Seattle 


SEATTLE, Jan. 15.—The Steel Corporation prices are 
generally being accepted through this territory as final 
for the earlier months of the New Year, although sev- 
eral of the larger jobbers are not ready to buy on that 
basis. It is the view of the conservatives that with 
spring building commitments in view the independent 
companies will make no more reductions. Jobbers are 
now well stocked for 60 days. 

The continued bulk movement by the intercoastal 
water routes of steel pipe and sheets is causing trans- 
continental railroad traffic officials some anxiety. 
Efforts have been made to induce carriers in the Cen- 
tral Freight Association and Atlantic seaboard territory 
to share in a reduction in rates on lumber moving east 
because of the heavy loss of tonnage in steel westbound, 
but so far these requests have met with little encour- 
agement. 

The Ready Steel Products Co., that bought the steel 
from the Todd shipyard, valued approximately at $4,- 
000,000, is about to throw this stock on the market. 
The bulk of these holdings consists of bars and plates. 

It is regarded as probable that there will be a fair 


man firm received 685,000 marks. As the purchasing 
power of the mark in Germany is alleged to be nearly 
three times as high as the value of the mark in Sweden, 
the German firm received an effective payment equa! to 
137,000 kronen, and yet the Swedish offer at 60,(00 
kronen was too high. It is further pointed out that 
the present price of Swedish bar iron is 48 kronen per 
100 kilos, at makers’ works. German bars can now 
be purchased at 26 kronen per 100 kilos. at Swedish 
ports. This price corresponds to 3.70 marks, which, 
according to the purchasing power of the mark in Ger- 
many, represents 74 kronen, and German makers con- 
sequently get about 50 per cent more for their bars 10 
effective value than the Swedish makers. 


The Trumbull Steel Co., Warren, Ohio, has started 
three of its open-hearth furnaces, all seven of which 
have been idle for over two months. In the meantime 
accumulated bar tonnage has been worked off and an 
accumulation of small orders required resumptio! 
the steel-making units. 

Tests of bond resistance between concrete and stee', 
studied by the Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
reported in technologic paper No. 173 of the bureau 
now ready for distribution. 

The United States Engineers Office, Louisville, hy» 
is calling for sealed proposals to be received unt!) - 
p. m., central time, Feb. 16, for furnishing and deliver!né 
steel barges according to designs to be had from that 
office. 


Victory E. Rehr, formerly vice-president and £e? 
eral manager Aetna Foundry & Machine Co., Warre”, 
Ohio, has opened offices in Warren as a manufacturers 
sales agent, and will devote his attention to pow®" 
plant equipment. 
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Correctives to High Prices 


It became clear, after the armistice, that com- 
modity prices and wage rates could not return, at 
least in any short period of time, to pre-war levels, 
because the volume of currency, of credit, of securi- 
ties available as collateral and of liquid capital gen- 
erally, had greatly increased. It has now become 
equally clear that it is impossible to decree that 
the dollar has had its purchasing power reduced by 
a certain amount and then have all commodity prices, 
wage rates and charges for all sorts of services ad- 
justed precisely to that altered value. 

Apart from all theory, there are two proofs, fur- 
nished by actual practice or experience, that the 
theory of the depreciated dollar was used to ac- 
count for too much. One is that prices of various 
commodities advanced by widely different amounts, 
yet the purchaser’s dollar was the same dollar. The 
other proof is that the prices did not stay up. 

The question why prices went up affords room for 
very interesting studies, but of more direct interest 
at the moment are the reasons for their coming 
down, for every one would like to know how far 
prices will come down and whether they will stay 
down. 

An important point is that there are certain cor- 
rectives to high prices. Two classes may be men- 
tioned—those that are psychological, working 
through men’s minds, and those that represent fixed 
influences of a material character that in the long 
run cannot be downed or argued away. 

As to psychological influences, there is the well 
known one that one price advance begets another, 
and so on until necessarily the whole structure top- 
ples of its own weight. When sugar was advancing, 
consumers became fearful that eventually it would 
be unobtainable, and so they started to accumulate, 
their buying encouraging further advances. In the 
lower price ranges of a commodity the sellers, as a 
rule, recognize the danger of their market being 
spoiled by an inordinate advance, with eventual dis- 
organization, and hence, they are disposed to hold 
prices within moderate bounds. Once they see the 
danger limit has been passed they feel that con- 
servatism will do no good and accordingly they pro- 
ceed to make the most of the situation. 

As to fixed influences, several of great importance 
may be mentioned. There are the billions of dollars 
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face value of bonds, whose holders receive only a 
fixed income. Wage rates, the prices of wheat, cop- 
per and other commodities may all be doubled, but 
the income from bonds is not increased. Then there 
are the relatively fixed incomes for personal services, 
from the salary of the president of the United States 
down to that of the country school teacher. There 
are the values of real estate, which may increase but 
would not increase in proportion to wage rates and 
commodity prices unless every one became absolutely 
convinced that the high level would remain for very 
many years. Had everything been given a hori- 
zontal advance, whether of 50 per cent or 100 per 
cent or any other amount, conditions would have 
been different; but some things could not be so ad- 
vanced and others were not. These things have 
acted as a corrective. 


Bureau of Standards and Steel Research 


The annual report of the United States Bureau 
of Standards emphasizes anew the scope and value 
of the work which this organization is doing. To 
the steel industry the results of its research are 
vitally important. Many branches of steel metal- 
lurgy are involved, including high-speed and high 
phosphorus steels, rolling mill practice, zirconium 
and special steels, properties of arc welds, a study 
of railroad materials and so on. The bureau’s in- 
vestigations in the field of heat treatment have 
been outstanding in the past, particularly its ex- 
haustive results in pyrometry. Present studies on 
the effect of heat treatment on the physical prop- 
erties of various plain and alloy steels promise 
equally valuable data. Of unusual interest should 
be the results of 300 and more static tests of steel 
at high temperatures. 

Director Stratton cited the resignations during 
the year of several competent assistants, in some 
cases seriously handicapping certain investiga- 
tions. He emphasized the unusual importance at 
present of such research work “because American 
industries have taken up the manufacture of prod- 
ucts which before the war were produced entirely 
in Europe.” It is essential that these industries 
be given every chance to meet foreign competition 
and the director rightly urges that they should be 
kept informed on all the latest scientific develop- 
ments in manufacturing processes. 

It can only be regretted that this plea has. 
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¢ailen on unappreciative ears. The appropriations 
committee of the House, at a hearing last week, 
vas even more insistent than last year on reducing 
‘he bureau’s allowance. While economy should 
¥ the aim in all Government expenditure, there is 
, penny wisdom and pound foolishness that is 
likely to find fresh examples in the action that will 
he taken on various lines of work now under re- 
view at Washington. The Bureau of Standards 


should be able to hold in its employ the capabie 
men who are now being solicited to enter indus- 
trial positions. Problems in metallurgy and in 
other fields must be attacked in the knowledge 
that never has European effort in these directions 


heen more strongly backed by Government aid. 
While domestic research under private or associa- 
tion auspices is under way in a number of lines, it 
has always been true of the work of the Bureau 
of Standards that its results have been made 
promptly available for the benefit of industry, 
whereas those reached in other channels have not 
always been released early if at all. 


American Tin 


The American tin industry has been growing. 
Previous to 1915 the smelting and refining of tin 
in the United States from foreign ores amounted 
to little. In recent years, however, there has been 
rapid expansion and to-day the American tin in- 
dustry comprises one or two large plants and sev- 
eral small ones in which foreign tin ores, mostly 
Bolivian concentrates, are converted into high 
grade tin. 

In 1916 only 3845 gross tons of tin was thus 
produced in the United States, while in 1920 the 
expansion was to 14,513 tons, or nearly fourfold. 
In 1916 American refined tin comprised only 6.4 
per cent of the total deliveries into domestic con- 


sumption, but last year 22 per cent of the total 

deliveries were of tin-made in this country. 
American tin is being used in some cases 

Where it was thought foreign brands only could 


be employed. Progress in electrolytic processes 
has made these results possible, for the domestic 
product is all tin refined electrolytically. Regard- 
less of the fact that tin ore has never been found 
in the United States in commercial quantities, a 
fon tin for the protection of the Eastern sea- 
i smelting industry was advocated last week 
re the Ways and Means Committee at Wash- 
While the industry made its way in war 
eM ith war prices prevalent throughout the 
tis argued that with the decline in prices 
inder peace conditions the possibilities of dis- 
t “ competition call for consideration. 


part of the daily newspaper headliner in 
king of public opinion is by no means in- 
nt. It has been said that he is as much 
er of opinion as is the writer of editorials. 
nly the newspaper headlines on labor con- 
‘es often create a bias in the mind of the 
Why should it be necessary, in a differ- 
‘ween a manufacturing company and its 
“Pp oyees, for the headliner to say that the com- 
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pany has “defied” the union or the union has “de- 
fied” the company? The fact often is simply that 
the employees have made a wage demand and the 
employer has asserted his inability to grant it. 
There was no defiance about it. On the other 
hand, after a period of poor business such as many 
industries have seen in the past six months, the 
employer offers a reduced wage scale. The head- 
liner inevitably tells us that the employees, in as- 
serting their unwillingness to accept it, have “de- 
fied” the employer. Does a buyer “defy” a seller 
when he tells him his price is too high? There 
is a responsibility for careful statement concern- 
ing wage disputes to which it must be said a good 
many newspapers have not risen. The effort 
seems to be, in so much that is published about 
labor troubles, to intensify what is represented as 
a state of war, and to embitter rather than to 
pacify. 





Our Steel Making Capacity 


The question “What is our steel-making capac- 
ity?” is always an interesting one. When demand 
is heavy it is desirable to know how much of it 
can be filled promptly. When demand is light, 
there is curiosity to know how much demand must 
grow before it can engage the capacity. It is not 
a simple matter to estimate the capacity now ex- 
isting, for the reason that there has been no re- 
cent test of actual practice. Prior to November, 
1916—and this is a fact that should be empha- 
sized—the steel industry never had any particular 
difficulty in operating to capacity when it had the 
orders. Beginning with the month named, on the 
other hand, there has been a continuous run of 
serious difficulties except for one breathing spell 
(before the present) when there was a lack of 
orders. 

Additions to steel-making capacity, as shown 
by the summaries of new construction gathered in 
the Annual Review numbers of THE IRON AGE, 
the last summary appearing on page 106 of the 
Jan. 6 issue, have been as follows, the figures re- 
ferring to gross tons per annum of rated capacity: 


LOEB es aw 2,920,000 1907. 6.02 4,326,999 
ERs 'a. coins 1,215,000 1918...... 1,945,000 
1915......1,405,000 i eee 625,000 
Ce ee 4,205,000 LBV asec 675,000 


In considering total capacity, reference will be 
made only to ingot capacity. The steel-casting in- 
dustry is entirely separate. That there has been 
no close relation between capacity and produc- 
tion since 1916 is shown by the following sta- 
tistics of actual ingot production 1916 to 1919, 
with an estimate for 1920: 


co 41,401,917 
OE. kas 43,619,200 
ISIS. vce 43,051,022 
It is unnecessary to refer in detail to the vari- 
ous manufacturing difficulties that have been en- 
countered since a coke scarcity, due to car short- 
age, developed in November, 1916. Suffice it to 
say that all these difficulties have been abnormal, 
nothing comparable having been previously ex- 
perienced, and that in all probability such difficul- 
ties need not be reckoned with for the future, 
since business in the United States is getting down 


SOEOs nue 33,694,795 
1920..... 40,000,000 
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to a solid basis and will probably only be active 
‘when it can be efficiently conducted. 

The year 1916 was one of full and satisfactory 
production throughout, except for a slight curtail- 
ment in November and December caused by coke 
searcity. Ignoring this item, and noting that the 
new construction of the year, 4,205,000 tons per 
annum of ingot capacity, fell chiefly toward the 
latter part of the year, Sept. 1 may be taken as an 
average date. On this assumption the new capac- 
ity of the year contributed 1,400,000 tons to the 
year’s output, hence 40,000,000 tons of ingots were 
produced by the plants that had been completed 
by the beginning of the year. The new construc- 
tion in the five years from Jan. 1, 1916, to date, 
amounts to 11,776,000 tons. The sum of the two 
items is 51,776,000 tons. 

The question is whether a discount should be 
written from the rated capacities for the new 
construction, as supplied by the manufacturers, 
or an allowance should be made for increased pro- 
duction by the older plant facilities, according to 
the familiar practice of steel works of breaking 
their records almost every time a favorable set of 
conditions is freshly presented. 

As a practical test of this question, let it be 
assumed that on Jan. 1, 1916, it was desired to esti- 
mate existing capacity. There had not been full 
operation since the latter part of 1913. Ingot pro- 
duction in 1913 was 30,280,130 tons. There was 
a slowing down in operations late in the year. A 
scrutiny of THE IRON AGE monthly blast furnace 
reports suggests that the output was only between 
5 and 10 per cent less than capacity, as shown by 
the performance in the best months. The Steel 
Corporation’s report for the year says there was 
an operation of Steel Corporation capacity of 88 
per cent. It will be safe to take the output at 90 
per cent of capacity, so that 100 per cent would 
have been 33,640,000 tons. To be on the conserva- 
tive side again, the year’s new construction is 
taken at July 1 for the average date, and adding 
one-half the new construction of 1913 and all the 
new construction of 1914 and 1915, as shown by 
the table above, one reaches a figure of 39,120,006 
tons. With the knowledge available Jan. 1, 1916, 
that would have been regarded as too high rather 
than too low an estimate. Yet the outcome was a 
million tons more output than thus estimated. 

Even though the steel industry has not been 
able to operate at capacity since 1916, it has 
learned lessons of efficiency and it is not an un- 
reasonable assumption that’when physical condi- 
tions permit it will be possible to produce more 
than the 51,776,000 tons of ingots indicated by 
taking actual production in 1916 and making an 
addition for the new construction. The total of 
rated capacities as given in the annual statistical 
report of the American Iron and Steel Institute, 
as of Dec. 31, 1919, was 53,193,905 tons, this, of 
course, not including the 675,000 tons of new con- 
struction in 1920, while there is new construction 
in progress amounting to 430,000 tons. 

In the circumstances a safe working rule is to 
take ingot capacity at about 52,500,000 tons. A 

little test of this is furnished by the circumstance 
that production was shown to be at the rate of 
;45,000,000 tons last March, when there was some 
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shortage of fuel and when labor was not a!to- 
gether as plentiful or efficient as it may be ex. 
pected to be in future. At 52,500,000 tons that 
would be 86 per cent of capacity, and at the ‘ime 
the mills scarcely estimated their percentage’ go 
high. 
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Relation of the Country’s Technical Literature 
to Industrial Research 


To the Editor: The New York Times of Sunday, 
Jan. 9, in its editorial section had an interesting article 
on “Engineers Join in Research Work” with a sub- 
head “Agencies Co-operate in Effort to Salvage Knowl. 
edge Gained in War.” 

While the aim of this article is to make known the 
co-operation of the several large engineering societies 
of this country in linking together their members into 
a vast potential force for the solution of the various 
problems confronting the manufacturer and scientist, 
it has left out a very important link in this chain of 
research. I refer to the library link. 

We all know that to-day as never before scientists 
and manufacturers are depending more and more upon 
records of others as found in current print. Wit- 
ness the growth of the service of the United Engineer- 
ing Society, the generous response to the Chemists 
Club for increased funds, the expansion of the Tech- 
nology room of the New York Public Library and most 
important of all the tremendous increase in special 
libraries organized since 1917 to aid large and smal! 
industries, in the solution of their problems. 

With the linking up of this vast supply of salv- 
aged knowledge gained from the war with all that has 
been made available throughout past years what greater 
ally to industrial research could be found? 

To go back to March 25, 1915, the Enginecring 
Record published an article the text of which was: 
“There are to-day in this country a large group of 
engineering libraries of great value collectively but not 
suitably co-ordinated.” This article finishes by saying 
that “to do the work would necessarily require con- 
siderable expenditure, but it would be time and money 
well spent.” 

It is not altogether unlikely that the following «- 
cumstance will be repeated many times. I have 0 
mind a happening in a large industrial city where 
a large manufacturing concern had been experimenting 
on a special process, resulting finally in failure. One 
of the men working on this process was talking with 
the librarian of the city about it. A smile crept ove! 
the librarian’s face as he told the man that “that very 
experiment had been tried out before and found a fail: 
ure. We have a record of that failure right here " 
one of our books.” So because this concern went ahead 
blindly they lost some thousands of dollars and wert 
no further ahead. 

So it goes and so it will continue to go—wastint 
thousands of dollars annually simply by failing %*' 
to find out whether or not the proposed process, ope! 
tion or whatever it may be has ever been done before 
and if so what is the best way. 

There are two ways that this library link can *° 
materially. The first is by publishing weekly an inc 
of abstracts of articles in current technical pape” 
The second is the founding of a large central cata’ee 
of all technical books, pamphlets, trade catalogs 4 
translations carefully analyzed for every item o! va" 
in them. all 

This proposed catalog would be a large und: Legit 
but by no means unpracticable. A long start has °°" 
made in the library of the United Engineering >°" 
ties, in the Library of Congress and John Crerar Li eu? 
‘of Chicago. This proposed library has. its prototyP’, 
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International Institute of Bibliography at Brus- 
ch recently filed its 12 millionth card. 
tional co-operation could be gained by linking 
everal hundred special libraries devoted to 
\dustries by making them sponsors for picking 
ems of pertinent value in their collections and 
‘opies of cards indexing these items to the pro- 
entral catalog. 
two schemes for increasing research work of 
ire have been but briefly outlined. To some 
vo allies of research may seem remote and im- 
le. The fact that the International Institute 
raphy has existed even through war ridden 
‘ Belgium long enough to file its 12 millionth 
indicative of the commercial possibilities of a 
scheme in this country where the machinery 
.ccomplishment is greater. 


. New York, Jan. 11. K. C. WALKER. 


Will the Pig Iron Decline Go Further? 


the Editor: I have been much impressed lately 
reports coming to me from our salesmen and 
from our customers, by the fact that a large 
t of engineering and kindred work is being held 
ip by the general impression that the manufacturers 
f pig iron have been making enormous profits and can 
now afford to sell pig iron at much lower prices than 
roing at this time; and these users of castings are 
* back orders with the idea of forcing the pig 

jron manufacturers to meet their views. 

There was a much advertised letting of cast iron 
pipe last week. When the bids were opened they were 
all rejected. There were three other lettings lately at 
which all bids were rejected and one of the buying 
committee stated that they would not buy until pipe 
was offered at $40.. This would mean pig iron at about 
$25 at the works of the buyer. On every hand we hear 
the view expressed that pig iron will go to $25. 

How is this to be accomplished? In the first place 
let us look into the charge of profiteering. In October, 
1920, a furnace manager with a furnace within 60 miles 
of Philadelphia made out for us the following cost data: 


relining charge on basis of 6000 tons monthly $0.50 
r charge for interest on the investment 0.50 


4 ] OFFCG QUOI 6 8 oi sss CR Rs ees Sein ce 5.50 
Ali LAKe SUPOCTIGF OiGs sida k a i ewes Maria « tes Cees Se 16.00 
( , tons at $14 plus $3.64 freight.............. 26.46 
OC scvvtececeeee ss Gu Teamabevécwweas P06 tends 1.6¢ 

$50.56 

Anyone familiar with manufacturing knows that an 


estimate made in this way is too low, because it does 
not t into account the almost daily mishaps and 
ys that always increase the cost. This estimate 
was based on the amount of coke that it would take to 
make 2 X foundry iron, and also taking into account 
that the coke was not good coke. All foundrymen know 
th y could not get good coke during the last sum- 
er and fall. 
According to your own record (p. 56, Jan. 6), the 
mthly average price for 2 X iron in Philadel- 
$53.51 in September, 1920. It cost to de- 
above iron in Philadelphia $1.40 per ton. 
i eft the above furnace $52.11 for manufacturing, 
Suing, etc., or a gross profit of $1.55 per ton on $50.56 
about 3 per cent. Is this profiteering? 

nave also seen the cost sheets for September of 
in Virginia that is notably the best handled 
las probably made more money than any other, 
st was $41.34. This furnacé only used 2559 
e and 4089 lb. of ore to make a ton of pig 
. h we believe is as good practice as possible 
¥ how are these costs to be reduced? The fur- 
Pennsylvania may be able to buy its coke at 
ovens. With coal costing at least $3 at the 
‘ will take at least $4.65 worth of coal to make 
‘ke, and the labor cost will not be less than 
‘ would mean $5.65 for cost of manufacturing 
a cannot be done at that price. Granting 
furnace gets coke at $6 and granting that 
ee f better coke they can make a ton of 2 X 

— on with 2500 lb. of coke, this means: 


We 


f rr 
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ID 5:'d & sm 4m oe cel 0 plaka Arena nanan aaennediaiabtesaaiieae $12.05 
Relining charge will be the same.............0.e000> 0.50 
Interest or royalty will be the same...............+.- 0.50 
Ore cost might be, by picking up odd lots and cinder... 14.00 
Labor might be, at a 25 per cent cut...........-ee-- 4.12 
OUD dE oe ci'n.c ie deo. AS MoUs thctwede Uws dant lew 1.50 

$32.67 


From what other source are they to get economies to 
reduce costs? There is no selling cost nor any profit in 
$32.67. Allowing 2 per cent for selling and 8 per cen? 
for profit, which I think the Government will allow, 
would mean that $36 at the furnace is rock bottom for 
pig iron in eastern Pennsylvania. 

What makes this cost so much higher than the old 
level? Two things—labor and transportation. It takes 

1% tons of coke 

2 tons of ore 

% ton of limestone 

3% tons of raw material, to make a ton of pig 
iron, using Lake Superior ores. The cost of assembling 
this material was advanced 15 per cent and then 40 
per cent. on that. 

When pig iron cost $15 to make in the East, common 
labor around a furnace was on the basis of 165c. 
per hour and worked twelve hours a day with no over- 
time. Up to Jan. 1, 1921, common labor at eastern 
Pennsylvania iron furnaces was getting 44c. per hour 
for a ten-hour day, with time and a half for overtime. 
The best that any furnace hopes to do is to get its 
labor at 30c. and in some plants it will be 32c. to 365c. 
Labor is the basis of all costs in pig iron—cost of ore, 
coke, limestone and transportation, so that if you could 
make pig iron at $15 on 15c. labor, it would cost $30 on 
30c. labor without increases in other things. 

It seems to me if people will only study this thing 
over they will come to realize that present prices of 
pig iron are as cheap as they will be. The best proof 
of this is to look at your record of furnaces going out 


“of blast. No furnace goes out of blast unless com- 


pelled to, because of the cost entailed in standing idle 
and blowing in again. 


WILLIAM W. HEARNE. 
Philadelphia, Jan, 14, 1921 





A Question as to a Quotation 


To the Editor: In your issue of Dec. 30, 1920, you 
quote me as follows: . 

“Society to function properly must recognize that 
property has no right to exist.” 

This statement is entirely contrary to my views of 
property continuously and consistently expressed in my 
writings and addresses and therefore somewhat widely 
known. My position is and has always been that I 
want more property, not less, because I want more 
people to have it. Your readers should know that on 
the occasion to which your report refers I was pointing 
to a book of R. H. Tawney, the English economist, 
“The Acquisitive Society,” as a type of the kind of 
work that church organizations ought to promote in 
economic research. I stated that Tawney was ex- 
pounding the functional conception of society, namely, 
that all its institutions should perform some service 
function; that he made this the test of the institution 
of property and proceeded to discriminate between 
various forms of property according to their service- 
ability to society. Obviously by this test certain forms 
of property will cease to exist, as property in slaves 
and property in distilleries has already gone out of 
existence in this country. Hakry F. Warp. 

Union Theological Seminary, New York, Jan. 13, 1920 


[The quotation above referred to by Professor 
Ward was a sentence from a report of the speech re- 
corded by a stenographer supposed to be competent. 
THE IRoN AGE accepted the report as correct. We do 
not, however, wish to question the truthfulness of 
Professor Ward’s statement and are willing to give him 
the benefit of any doubt that may exist as to the cor- 
rectness of the report. The controversy seems to be as 
to whether property rights in general are to be main- 
tained or only certain forms of property which, in the 
opinion of Mr. Tawney, Professor Ward and ethers, 
stand the test of serviceability to society —Editor THE 
Iron AGE.] 
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READJUSTMENT SLOW 


Buyers Look for Changes Which Require 
Time 


Further Decline in Pig Iron—Railroads Specify 
Sparingly 


With slightly better demand, with here and 
there a concession from the general price level, and 
with the average of mill operations somewhat less, 
the steel trade finds nothing significant in current 
developments. In all lines consumers expect lower 
prices, but recognize that time is a prime factor 
and that the readjustment is only in its early stages. 

It is expected that certain independent mills 
which have operated at a lower percentage of 
capacity than others since the first of the year will 
have enough orders to make a better run for a fort- 
night, which in turn will be followed by another 
quiet period. Neither from jobbers nor from 
manufacturing consumers are orders coming indi- 
cating more than perfunctory filling in, pending 
real developments on the price problem. 

The Steel Corporation’s customers meanwhile 
are taking shipments on a relatively liberal scale, 
in view of the firm stipulations naturally accom- 
panying sales made last year at $15 to $30 per ton 
below prices obtainable for like material at the time. 

Though operating practically full in the Pitts- 
burgh district and with 22 blast furnaces and over 
80 per cent of finishing capacity active in the Chi- 
cago district, the Steel Corporation is busier in 
some products than in others. Its Fairfield, Ala., 
structural mill has shut down and there has been 
some irregular operation in one or two departments 
at Gary. 

Generally the leading independent companies 
have been running at 20 to 30 per cent capacity. 
Two companies in the Chicago district have reduced 
wages for common labor to 38 cents per hour, with 
time and one-half for overtime above eight hours. 
Another company there has reduced common labor 
20 per cent. 

With few exceptions current sales and inquiries 
are of a size ordinarily negligible. A Central 
Western mill has taken 10,000 tons of plates for the 
Louisville & Nashville’s hopper cars. For 166 loco- 
motives pending, including 70 for the Union Pacific 
and 36 the Louisville & Nashville will build in its 
own shops, there is figuring on various forms of 
steel. A conspicuous structural item is 3000 tons of 
shapes for the Navy Yard at Philadelphia. 

As in all periods of low demand, new publica- 
tions are being made of steel transactions closed 
weeks and sometimes months ago. Rail orders re- 
ported from Pittsburgh this week are not new. 
There is even backwardness on the part of some 
lines in specifying on their rail contracts, leaving 
rail mills with lighter rollings than they had 
counted on for the winter months. Legislation 
authorizing payments of the millions the Govern- 
ment owes the railroads is called for by a situation 
already acute. 

That sheets can be had at $1 to $2 per ton be- 


Iron and Steel Markets 
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low the genera] level is not surprising and there are 
cases of quotations at mill instead of at Pittsburgh, 
Warehouses have reduced sheets, which are now $15 
per ton above mill prices on blue annealed and $20 
on black and galvanized, with freight added. 

Fabricated steel business in December kept up 
the average of the last quarter of 1920, and the 
year with a total of 1,161,700 tons was by some 
4000 tons better than 1919. The total for the last 
three months was greater than that for the first 
four of 1919, when the stagnation following the 
war was not yet broken. 

The trend of pig iron prices is still downward 
and whenever the market has been tested, lower 
quotations have been made. A sale of 1500 tons of 
foundry grades at Pittsburgh was made at fully 
$1.50 below the quotation of the preceding week 
and still lower prices were named on resale iron, 
A recent considerable sale at Chicago, it now de- 
velops, was made at a lower price than announced: 
at the time. In eastern Pennsylvania, a quotation of 
$28, delivered, on basic, or nearly $6 below the 
prices made at the last recorded sale, failed to de- 
velop an order. An interesting illustration of Steel 
Corporation policy is furnished by the continuation 


‘ of the quotation of $38, furnace, by the Tennessee 


company, which is $6 higher than the prevailing 
price. A few months ago, the $38 was $4 lower 
than the price of the independent furnaces in Ala- 
bama. 

The issue on ore freight rates has been joined 
by a move on the part of the four railroads carry- 
ing iron ore from the old ranges of Lake Superior 
to upper lake ports for advances of 10 to 15 cents 
per ton. Already the iron mining companies have 
petitioned for a reduction in rates on all the ore 
roads, including those in Minnesota. In their in- 
ventories, blast furnace companies have marked 
down their iron ore on hand all the way from 50 
cents to $1.50 per ton. Yet ore selling companies 
are not likely to announce the amount of the re 
duction in the price of 1921 ore for some weeks. 

Orders have been received holding up shipments 
on the 15,000 tons of pipe for the oil line from 
Havre to Paris, placed last fall with the Steel Cor- 
poration, but the ultimate carrying out of the con- 
tract is expected. 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, Jan. 18. 


The readjustment of labor to the changed market 
conditions occupies the center of the stage in the iron 
and steel situation this week, although nothing In the 
way of actual wage cuts has so far developed in the 
important Pittsburgh district plants. The week, how 
ever, has seen a further decrease in active independent 
plant operations and in view of the wage reductions 
made in the East and the Middle West, it appears ¢¢™ 
tain that at least as far as independent companies até 
concerned Pittsburgh cannot long remain out of line. 
Smaller units have effected agreements with their work- 
men calling for lower rates than previously were Pal 
but the larger companies appear to be deferring acti” 
pending a move in this direction by the Steel Corpora 
tion. No definite line is to be had on the probable 
policy to be pursued by the latter and in view ° 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 
At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 


Jan, 18, Jan. 11, Dec. 21. Jan. 20, 
1921 1921 1920 1920 
2X, Philadelphiat....$33.25 $33.25 $34.79 $44.35 

2, Valley furnaceyt.... 31.50 33.00 35.00 40.00 

2 Southern, Cin’tif.... 36.50 36.50 42.50 43.60 

N 2 Birmingham. Ala.f. 32.00 32.00 38.00 40.00 
p 2 foundry, Chicago*.. 31.00 32.00 34.00 40.00 
del'd, eastern Pa... 33.86 33.86 33.86 39.25 


Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton: 
é 


, Valley furnace..... 30.00 30.00 33.00 38.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh .... 33.96 33.96 36.96 40.40 
Malleable, Chicago*®* ..... 31.50 32.50 34.50 40.50 

leable, Valley ........ 32.00 32.00 35.00 40.00 

forge, Pittsburgh... 32.46 33.96 35.96 39.40 

S. charcoal, Chicago... 40.50 40.50 43.50 47.50 


Ferromanganese ......... 100.00 100.00 110.00 150.00 


Rails, Billets, Ete., Per Gross Ton: 


Bess. rails, heavy, at mill.$45.00 $45.00 $45.00 $45.00 
oO rails, heavy, at mill. 47.00 47.00 47.00 47.00 
I billets, Pittsburgh... 43.50 43.50 43.50 48.00 


. — rs ‘ t an. Yec. 21, Jan. 20, 
Sheets, Nails and Wire, 7753{°° “i9j¢7" "ygi0 "1920 


Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Sheets, black, No. 28, P’gh. 4.35 4.35 4.35 4.60 
Sheets, galv., No. 28, P’gh. 5.70 5.70 5.70 5.95 
Sheets, blue an’l’d, 9 & 10. 3.55 3.55 3.55 3.55 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh.... 3.25 3.25 3.25 4.50 
Piet WIG, FPR cccccccse 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 
Barbed wire, galv., P’gh.. 4.10 4.10 4.10 4.45 
Tin plate, 100-lb. box, P’gh. $7.00 $7.00 $7.00 $7.0 
Old Material, Per Gross Ton: 

Carwheels, Chicago ...... $21.00 $21.00 22.00 $36.00 
Carwheels, Philadelpjhia.. 25.00 25.00 25.00 38.00 
Heavy steel scrap, P’gh...16.00 15.00 15.00 27.00 


Heavy steel scrap, Phila.. 14.50 14.50 14.50 25.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Ch’go.. 15.00 15.00 15.50 24.00 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh.... 25.00 25.00 25.00 33.00 


No. 1 cast, Philadelphia. ..24.50 22,50 22.50 38.00 
billets, Pittsburgh... 43.50 43.50 43.50 48.00 No. 1 cast, Ch’go (net ton) 17.00 17.00 17.50 36.50 
\-h. sheet bars, P’gh.... 47.00 47.00 47.00 50.00 No. 1 RR. wrot, Phila.... 20.00 20.00 20.00 34.00 
Forging billets, base, P’gh. 48.50 48.50 51.00 64.00 No. 1 RR. wrot, Ch’go (net) 13.50 13.50 14.00 25.50 
Q) billets, Phila........ 49.24 49.24 49.24 59.10 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh.... 57.00 57.00 57.00 60.00 Coke, Connellsville 
Finished Iron and Steel, Per Net Ton at Oven: 
Per Lb varge vers: Ye ‘ ‘ents _e Furnace coke, prompt..... $5.00 $5.00 5.50 $6.00 
oe Ps sy Phil a a ee ee ee Sacnase colm tue..... 40 € Ca, me 
Ir? aa ooo “* + as 2 68 a ir Foundry coke, prompt... 6.50 6.50 6.50 7.00 
yn bars, | Serre 2.63 2.68 3.25 3.06 7 i aia . ye : r q 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh.... 2.35 2:35 2.35 2.75 Pounity coke, 390+... 7% 889 | Sem: tas 
Steel bars, New York..... 2.73 2.73 2.73 3.27 . 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh.. 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 
Tank plates, New York... ‘3.03 3.03 3.03 3.02 Metals, 
Be ams, ete., Pittsburgh. -- 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.45 Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Beams, etc., New York.... 2.83 2.83 2.83 2.82 Lake copper, New York... 13.25 13.25 13.75 19.50 
Skelp, grooved steel, P’gh. 2.45 2.45 2.65 2.45 Electrolytic copper, N. Y.. 13.00 13.00 13.50 19.25 
Skelp, sheared steel, P’gh. 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 Zine, St. Laowis...scescevee 5.55 5.50 5.75 9.30 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh... 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.25 Zinc, New York.......... 6.00 6.00 5.75 9.65 
“ os ‘ ‘ 7 OGG, Bir EAR. 2c i ccc cc 4.90 4.85 4.60 8.50 
*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries Lead. New York......... 5.12% 5.00 4.60 8.75 
in the ¢ hicago district is 70c. per ton. re. Pe Wee pow scien cre 34.75 38.75 34.00 64.00 
‘Silicon, 1.75 to 2.25. Silicon, 2.25 to 2.75. Antimony (Asiatic), N.Y. 5.15 5.20 5.50 10.75 
‘ prices in the above tables are for domestic delivery and do not necessarily apply to export business 
o THOUS PNP EN PEN NP eNTreRNOEREOON vere 


the fact that its current.obligations are sufficient for it 
to run practically full for the next five months, it is 
doubtful whether it will be the first to make a reduc- 


tion In wages. 

_ It seems to be the idea of the leading interest that 
the time to cross the bridge is when it is reached. Be- 
‘ause of its present relative prosperity in the matter 
of live business and the fact that actual living costs 
not gone down as much as the decline in wholesale 
prices indicates, the Steel Corporation evidently believes 
the “ime is not ripe for wage adjustments. It is real- 
» however, that buyers do not look upon the Indus- 
‘| Board schedule on iron and steel as the ultimate 
mums and that it is barely possible, before the 
Present readjustment is entirely completed, competition 
( ness may become so active that the Steel Cor- 
poration subsidiaries may be obliged to recede from 
‘ir present quotations and this hardly would be pos- 


. 
nave 


zed 


sible on the basis of present costs. 

os Re val of the American Federation of Labor com- 
ate ‘or the organizing of the iron and steel plant 
is not viewed with much seriousness in this 
~s‘rict, Tor there is plenty of evidence that when ap- 
prune to and the general economic conditions are fully 
: ‘, the workmen usually have preferred to work 
= wer rate rather than go through a period of idle- 
= se throughout this district tabor is showing a 
at nerease in efficiency and this development has 

I ae wage reductions. 

jas ndent steel plant capacity is not over 20 per 
a zaged this week. Only a small fraction of the 
oe ‘ng and finishing capacity in the Wheeling dis- 
Vallev. running while in the Mahoning and Shenango 


very little steel is being made. The Republic 


Iron & Steel Co. has all of its open-hearth furnaces 
and Bessemer converters down and among the other 
plants in that district the average of active steel making 
furnaces in operation does not exceed 30 per cent of 
the whole. Pipe mills, both of the Steel Corporation 
and the independents, are fully engaged. The Carnegie 
Steel Co. still has about 95 per cent of its ingot capacity 
in operation and has only a few of its rolling mills out- 
side of the Sharon, Pa., works on the idle list. The 
National Tube Co. is running fully on standard and 
oil country pipe and there has been no let down from 
the recent gait of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
or the American Steel & Wire Co. 

Suggestions of price reductions in steel continue to 
be heard, but usually verification is lacking. Not only 
are producers watching costs very closely but they hesi- 
tate about making concessions in the fear that in the 
present temper of buyers no business would result. 

The pig iron market has been featured by a moderate 
flurry of buying in foundry grade, but the business has 
been done at least $1.50 a ton below the price of a week 
ago. 
Scrap dealers have been obliged to slightly advance 
their prices in order to secure tonnage of desirable 
material. 

Coke prices appear to have steadied for the present 
pending a decline in wages that would make possible a 
cut in producing costs. 


Pig Iron.—The Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. recently 
closed for about 1500 tons of foundry iron for its local 
plants, the business going to three Valley producers at 
$31.50, furnace, for No. 2 grade. Other sales direct 
from furnaces amounting to about 1000 tons in the ag- 
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gregate, also has been effected at the same figure. All 
of this iron is for immediate delivery. The price is 


$1.50 a ton below the nominal asking figure of merchant 
furnaces of a week ago, but does not measure the mini- 
mum price, as middlemen have lately moved in small 
tonnages a considerable amount of foundry iron on re- 
sales at about $30, furnace. Resale business has brought 
about a better distribution of stocks in consumers’ yards 
than recently existed, while the sales made by the fur- 
naces have permitted them to pull down somewhat their 
yard stocks. Almost no interest has been apparent in 
the steel making grades and no sales are reported except 
one of 500 tons of basic which brought $30, Valley 
furnace, the same price as is quoted on standard basic, 
and a resale of a small lot of Bessemer at around $28, 
Valley furnace. While the market probably would yield 
from present levels on the appearance of desirable busi- 
ness, it must be said that merchant producers generally 
regard prices to be as low as they can quote until there 
is an appreciable drop in labor costs all the way along 
from ore down to limestone. The furnace of the Struth- 
ers Furnace Co., Struthers, Ohio, has been blown out 
since a week ago and the Republic Iron & Steel Co. 
also has put another furnace on the idle list. The latter 
has now only three of its eight furnaces in the Valley 
making iron. These, however, are the largest and low- 
est cost producers. 


We quote Valley furnace, the freight rate for delivery to 


the Cleveland or Pittsburgh district being $1.96 per gross ton: 
SN rich aaa ae co wire inh nhc ea ee a aed $30.00 
NE wcdibucth ct one deh ache aweeee eeter 32.00 
SEE, RIND ris sc Sahn’ nip 6068'S 0-0 es a ole a eae 
Ui. sae NUNINNMUNOS 2. rce'ss tPa.S ac es cr dal wd rte es ote 
SL, ae 9 oe oe cio Se Re he ane eee 31.00 
EE, dais asik enue aiea diene otek eee eae 32.00 


Ferroalloys.—The market remains nominal on all 
ferroalloys in the absence of business, but the general 
trend of prices is lower. Domestic makers of ferro- 
manganese now quite generally are quoting 76 to 80 per 
cent material at $110, furnace, freight allowed, for 
prompt and first quarter delivery. They have not, 
however, succeeded in booking any business at this 
price because of the presence of more or less resale 
material on the market, which is available at around 
$100, delivered. English makers are quoting $110 
c.i.f., Atlantic seaboard, but this price is for average 
80 per cent material as against average 78 per cent 
material offered by domestic producers. The English 
price is equivalent to $1.38% per unit of manganese 
and this being less than domestic unit price, there is 
actually little or no difference between the delivered 
price of English and domestic material. The market 
on average 20 per cent spiegeleisen does not now 
appear to be quotable at higher than $45 furnace, for 
resales have been done at $40 and on some 16 to 19 
per cent alloy one maker recently made sales at well 
below $45. The appearance of the Steel Corporation 
in the market for its 1921 requirements of 50 per cent 
ferrosilicon appears to have strengthened the price 
ideas of makers, some of whom are quoting as high 
as $95 furnace, freight allowed, while others are not 
quoting below $90. It is doubted here that the Steel 
Corporation will pay these prices in view of the fact 
that for practically two years $80 has represented a 
fair average price for this material and no recent 
business has been possible, at least in this district, at 
above that figure: The recent reduction of $6.50 per 
ton in silveries and Bessemer ferrosilicon by Jackson, 
Ohio, producers has failed utterly to stimulate any in- 
terest on the part of buyers and the new quotations are 
no nearer a trading basis than the former ones. Actu- 
ally buyers’ bids are $5 or more a ton below what is 
now asked. 


We quote 76 to 80 per cent domestic ferromanganese at 
$110 furnace, freight allowed; British, $110 cif. Atlantic 
seaboard; resale tonnages, $100 delivered. We quote average 
20 per cent spiegeleisen nominal at $45 furnace, on direct 
business and $40 for resale tonnages; 50 per cent ferro- 
silicon, nominal, $75 to $80 furnace, freight allowed. Besse- 
mer ferrosilicon is quoted f.o.b. Jackson County and New 
Straitsville, Ohio, furnaces, as follows: 9 per cent, $54.50; 10 
per cent, $58; 11 per cent, $61.30; 12 per cent, $64.60. Silvery 
iron, 6 per cent, $45; 7 per cent, $46.50; 8 per cent, $48.50: 
9 per cent, $50.50; 10 per cent, $53; 11 per cent, $56.30; 12 
per cent, $59.60. The present freight rate from Jackson and 
New Straitsville, Ohio, into the Pittsburgh district is $4.06 
per gross ton. 
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Billets, Sheet Bars and Slabs.—Demands stil! «re 
extremely few and exceedingly small. Business jy 
finished lines is not improving to any considerable x. 
tent and the fact that sales are no longer possible at 
any premium over the March 21, 1919, schedules makes 
buyers rather indifferent abott purchases even at the 
prices which the Steel Corporation is supposed to be 
quoting. The Steel Corporation bases are supposed to 
be $43.50 for 4-in. billets, $47 for sheet bars and $46 
for slabs, but these prices are $5 per ton above Indus- 
trial Board levels and non-integrated manufacturers 
believe they should be able to buy semi-finished material 
at the March 21, 1919, basis. One development of in- 
terest in the market is the disappearance of the Indus- 
trial Board’s differential on forging billets over those 
for rerolling purposes. The Industrial Board schedules 
called for $38.50 for rerolling billets and $51 for forging 
billets; now, independent makers are willing to take 
business in forging billets at an advance of $5 per ton 
over the rerolling billet basis. This means not more 
than $50, as the highest quotation now being made by 
any of the independent companies on rerolling billets ‘s 
$45, and lately no sales have been done at that figure. 
The Steel Corporation price bases are usually indefinite 
at present because it has not been taking on much 
new business, but rather has been endeavoring to apply 
unshipped tonnages against the first quarter require- 
ments of those outside companies which it serves. Stee] 
works capaciey outside of the Steel Corporation is not 
at all heavily engaged this week. All of the Bessemer 
and open hearth capacity of the Republic Iron & Steel 
Co. is idle this week and it is doubtful whether as 
much as one-third of the capacity of the other Mahon- 
ing valley plants is in operation. Steel works opera- 
tions in the Wheeling district also are at a low ebb, 
among independent companies, and Pittsburgh inde- 
pendents have less than one-half of their open-hearth 
furnaces on. 


We quote 4 x 4-in, soft Bessemer and open hearth billets 
at $43.50; 2 x 2-in. billets. $45.50; Bessemer and open hearth 
sheet bars, $47; slabs, $46; forging billets, ordinary car- 
bons, $48.50 to $51, all f.o.b. Youngstown or Pittsburgh mills 


Wire Rods.—All makers still are quoting a base of 
$57 for soft rods but are making few sales. Non- 
integrated companies being unable to obtain any ad- 
vance over the March 21, 1919, prices for finished wire 
products, feel that they should be able to obtain rods 
at $52, which was the Industrial Board schedule. Prices 
are given on page 232. 


Plates.—Demand is quite as inactive as it has been 
for some time. The Steel Corporation seems to have 
the bulk of current live business and consequently 1s 
running its mills much more fully than the independents. 


We quote 25 to 45 Ib. sections from 2.45c. the price of the 
Carnegie Steel Co., to 3c., the price of independent makers, 


rolling from new steel. Standard rails, $45, mill, for Bes- 


semer, and $47 for open hearth sections. 

Structural Material_—There has been no improve- 
ment in business and about all that is coming to the 
fabricating companies in the way of orders is small 
tonnages for immediate delivery against projects that 
must go forward. Sentiment is a little more cheerful, 
for although money still is scarce and high, the fact 
that office building owners are increasing rents any- 
where from 20 to 50 per cent is considered as likely 
to stimulate the construction of new buildings. The 
railroads are evincing very little interest in the market 
and the tank builders have not been so poorly off i 
the matter of orders in some little time as they are 3 
present. The structural mills are running out of orders 
and are promising comparatively early delivery against 
such inquiries as are coming out. Steel Corporation 
mills are still well engaged, but the backlog of un- 
filled orders is rapidly melting away. Fabricating 
companies are not inclined to anticipate their requir’ 
ments, presumably because they expect prices to be 
lower before they are higher. Prices are given 
page 232. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—New demands in both 1100 
and steel bars are at a minimum and independent capa 
ity is poorly engaged. A further reduction of $5 4 ton 
has been made in refined iron bars, which now are 
quotable at 3.50c., base, in carloads, and 3.75c. in less 
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carloads. Hardly enough demand is coming out 
tee] bars to determine whether the independent 
rs would shade the present price of 2.35c. 
Carnegie Steel Co. is running practically full on 
and is experiencing little trouble in obtaining 
ng instructions, although the automobile manu- 
turers are not yet releasing much suspended busi- 


quote steel bars rolled from billets at 2.35c.; rein- 
bors, rolled from billets, at 2.35c., base; refined iron 
c., in earloads, f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh. 


Wire Products—Very little activity is observed 
as regards business or plant operations. The 
rican Steel & Wire Co. is maintaining a rather 
rate at its plants in this district, but is stocking 
mall part of its current production. Actual inde- 
nt capacity does not average much in excess of 
er cent. Most of the independent companies are 
plying current demands from stock. Outside of a 
report that the leading interest is not always insisting 
the extra $5 per ton for annealing wire, there 

) suggestions of price concessions. 


quote wire nails at $3.25 base per keg, Pittsburgh, 
ht basic and Bessemer wire at $3.25 base per 100 Ib., 
irgh, 


Steel Rails—Newspaper accounts that the Carnegie 


Stee! Co. had taken substantial orders for rails from 
Norfolk & Western, the Baltimore & Ohio and the 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh railroads are stated 


refer to contracts negotiated several weeks ago. 
Demand for light rails is on a much smaller scale 
t it was in the latter part of 1920. The Carnegie 
Ste | Co. is not taking much business, as its present 


bookings preclude the promises of delivery until after 
July 1. 


Nuts, Bolts and Rivets.—The rivet market is now 
r 100 lb. for button-head structural rivets, and 
$4.10 for cone-head boiler rivets, or $5 a ton below 
ast week’s quotation. Bolts and nuts are holding fairly 
price, not that the demand is any better than 
een, but because present prices are regarded by 
‘s to be as low as they can go on present costs. 
makers are getting a few small releases against 
| orders from the automobile companies. Prices 
scounts are given on page 232. 


Spik ‘s.—Fairly good demand is noted in small spikes, 
lards are dull and the bulk of current produc- 
‘ going into stock for later demand. Some makers 
lard spikes still are quoting 4c. base, but the 
general cuotation is 3.65c., and that figure is 
led as high in some quarters, in view of the fact 
price based on the Industria] Board bar sched- 
».20¢. Prices are given on page 232. 


Hot-Rolled and Cold-Rolled Strips.—No material 
ement is noted in the demand and only a com- 
y small amount of suspended business is be- 
eased. Makers are averaging about 50 per cent 
n, but this is admitted to be a rather high rate, 
actual business now before them. No change 
n prices, all makers quoting 3.30c. base for 
and 6.25c. base for cold-rolled, but in the 
mportant demands these prices must be said 

inal and untested. 


lron and Steel Pipe—Full operations are reported 
* Practically all of the independent makers of steel 
e the National Tube Co. is operating at capac- 
plants save those engaged on seamless tubes 
“over tubes. Recent reductions to the schedules of 
nal Tube Co. by the independents appear to 

ight in a good many releases against suspended 

‘ new demands lately have been rather light, 

"s seem to expect further reductions. Thus far 

's of wrought iron pipe have not changed 

ces and as a result buyers are specifying care- 
7... 1 &n idea of securing full advantage of any 
free ae that may be made later. Orders have been 
ding up the shipment of the line pipe placed 
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for export to France a few weeks ago, but it is not 
believed the business will be canceled. Discounts are 
given on page 232. 


Cold-Finished Steel Bars.—There is no improvement 
either in the demand or in specification against un- 
shipped orders. All makers are holding to the base of 
3.60c. but this is rather an untested price in the absence 


of business. 


Hoops and Bands.—All makers are quoting a base 
of 3.05c., but are not getting any orders nor are sus- 
pended tonnages being released with any considerable 
freedom. 


Sheets.—The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. again 
last week had 95 per cent of its sheet mills in opera- 
tion, making six weeks running that this company has 
averaged more than 90 per cent operations of this class 
of mills. Although this company’s new business is 
somewhat below normal of the past few years at this 
time, new orders steadily are gaining and in addition 
it continues to get a good many releases against sus- 
pended tonnages. The story as far as the independent 
companies is concerned is the reverse of that of the 
leading interest. Independent sheet mill operations are 
hardly 25 per cent and orders and releases against 
suspended orders are few and small. As a rule, the 
Steel Corporation price schedules are being closely ob- 
served by the independents, although it is reported that 
a large maker of metal roofings recently was quoted 
a price of 4.10c. base on a good-sized tonnage of black 
sheets, or $5 a ton below the recognized market base. 
It is rather doubtful, however, whether there will be 
very much price cutting for the present, especially by 
the companies which have to buy their sheet bars, for 
on present prices of bars and current labor costs there 
is no profit at the Steel Corporation bases, let alone at 
lower figures. Prices are given on page 232, 


Tin Plate—The market still is stagnant and there 
are no very strong hopes of improvement during the 
remainder of this month. Makers are hopeful, however. 
that soon after the turn of February business will 
begin to pick up, as specifications against April ship- 
ment have to be made 45 days in advance. Container 
manufacturers now have ample stocks of tin plate to 
meet their probable requirements to April 1. The Mec- 
Keesport Tin Plate Co., yesterday, started up 20 of 
its 44 mills. Although most of the other independent 
capacity in this district is idle, the average of opera- 
tions is somewhat higher than it was a week ago due 
to the resumption by the McKeesport company. The 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. last week had about 
82 per cent of its tin plate capacity in operation. 
Rumors have been common that less than $7 per base 
box was being done, but confirmation is lacking and 
there is a tendency to ascribe such reports to the con- 
tainer makers who are making strong efforts to secure 
lower prices. There have been suggestions that the 
present price of tin plate was to blame for the current 
high cost of canned foods. As a matter of fact, a re- 
duction of 50c. per base box in the price of tin plate, 
which is said to be impossible on current steel and 
labor costs, would allow a reduction of only % of a 
cent in the price of a 2-lb. can. 


Coke.—A slightly steadier tone has developed in the 
market here, not that demands are any heavier than 
they have been, but rather because oven operators have 
brought down production to about the point of actual 
consumption. Since $5 per net ton oven represents 
actual cost with a number of the smaller producers, 
there is a disposition to hold at recent prices, pending 
a revision in labor costs. Some of the Connellsville 
operators have been able to secure concessions from 
their miners, but until some action is taken by the 
H. C. Frick Coke Co., no general lowering of mine and 
oven labor is likely. The spot market on furnace coke 
is quotable from $5 to $5.50 per net ton oven, on new 
production, but there have been sales at well under 
$5 of tonnages loaded upon cars which had to be moved 
to escape demurrage charges. On the other hand, pro- 
ducers of well-known brands are asking $6 against 

(Continued on page 230) 
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Chicago 
CHICAGO, Jan, 18. 


Consumers of iron and steel exhibit very little in- 
terest in the market and new bookings of mills and fur- 
naces are few and far between. Inquiry is so light 
that prices remain untested. Here and there signs of 
weakness are to be noted. A week ago, for example, 
shading developed in connection with a purchase of 
plates and shapes, and it is likewise reported that slight 
concessions have been made on wire products, track 
fastenings, bolts and nuts and cast iron pipe. 

The ruling price on Northern pig iron has dropped 
to from $31 to $32, local furnace, for No. 2 foundry, 
and it has been ascertained that a large tonnage was 
sold some weeks ago at slightly over $30 base. Despite 
the wide disparity between delivered prices of Northern 
and Southern foundry iron, 1500 tons of the latter has 
recently been sold in this section at $32 base, Birming- 
ham. 

Detroit rejected bids on 9000 tons of cast iron pipe 
on the grounds that the present period of industrial 
readjustment has not been completed and commodity 
prices are due for further declines. 

Independent producers in this section are com- 
mencing to reduce their labor costs. The Inland Steel 
Co. and the Steel & Tube Co. of America have cut wages 
for common labor to 38c. an hour, with time and one- 
half for overtime above eight hours. The new scale 
is that which was in effect between April and August, 
1918. The Republic and Interstate companies have 
eliminated the higher rates which were applicable on 
overtime above eight hours and the latter interest has 
also cut the wages of common labor 20 per cent. The 
Wisconsin and Illinois Steel companies have not yet 
made any change in wage rates. 

Iron and steel production is on about the same scale 
as a week ago. The leading independent’s capacity re- 
mains idle except for two blast furnaces, but the 
Illinois Steel Co. continues to operate 22 blast furnaces 
and about 80 per cent of finishing capacity, while the 
Wisconsin Steel Co. is running two out of three fur- 
naces and about 60 per cent of rolling capacity. At the 
present rate of new bookings, even these two producers 
will be forced to curtail output sooner or later. 


Ferroalloys.—Buying is still in small volume and 
the presence of resale material prevents the stabiliza- 
tion of prices. Ferromanganese has been recently sold 
at from $90 to $95, delivered, while spiegeleisen is avail- 
able at from $45 to $47.50, delivered. 

We quote 75 to 80 per cent ferromanganese, $90 to $95 de- 
livered; 50 per cent ferrosilicon, $80 to $85 delivered; 
spiegeleisen, 18 to 22 per cent, resale, $45 to $47.50 delivered. 

Pig Iron.—Pig iron sales are few, although occa- 
sionally a fair sized tonnage is booked. One purchase 
of 300 tons of foundry and another of 100 tons of high 
silicon foundry have been made at $31 base, local fur- 
nace. Although less resale iron is being offered than 
late in December, it is still available in round lots. 
Two hundred fifty tons of resale No. 1 foundry is on 
the market at $33, local foundry, or $31.75, base, for 
No. 2 material. It has become apparent that the large 
purchase of foundry and malleable reported in this 
column some weeks ago was closed on the basis of 
slightly over $30 base, furnace, for No. 2 foundry. 
As the tonnage involved was attractive, it is not clear 
that iron could be purchased generally on as favorable 
terms to-day, but recent sales of both furnace and 
resale material indicate that the present market level 
on Northern product is from $31 to $32 base, furnace, 
for No. 2 foundry. Southern iron has not found a 
market in this territory for some time because of the 
disparity between delivered prices on Southern and 
Northern material. Two producers are known to have 
quoted $32 base, Birmingham, on a recent attractive 
inquiry without securing any business. On the other 


hand, approximately 1500 tons of Southern foundry has 
been bought in this section within the past few days 
at $32 base, Birmingham. The lowest furnace price on 
7 per cent silvery is equivalent to $46.53, Chicago, but 
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a carload of 8 per cent resale was recently bought here 
at $45.82, delivered. 


The following quotations are for iron delivered at 
sumers’ yards, except those for Northern foundry, ma! 
and steel-making irons, including low phosphorus, whi: 
f.0.b. furnace and do not include a switching charge 
aging 70c. per ton: 


on- 
bie 
ire 


Ver- 


Lake Superior charcoal, averaging sil. 

1.50, deliv. at Chicago............ $40.5: 
Northern coke, No. 1, sil. 2.25 to 2.75.$32.25 to 33.° 
Northern coke foundry, No, 2, sil. 


ie NS SUDO A nn 0's oa 0D Wine ae le 31.00 to 32.0 
Prorthorn Tlet MOGs. ck cick ect caviar 31.00 to 32.0 
Southern coke, No, 1 foundry and No. 

EE OE ee BOE, b 6caew rower 41.67 
Southern coke, No. 2 foundry, sil. 

eR Pee aes 39.92 
Southern foundry, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.... 38.67 
Malleable, not over 2.25 sil.......... 31.50 to 32.50 
BEE - gb c:nk oe Sha ae se hheee Se Aas 31.00 to 32.00 
Low phos. Eastern furnace (copper 

ES: Kasse nema sa seta band es 40.00 
every, Gi. F eT GORE, xc :vicede Kw kws 46.53 to 51.82 


Rails and Track Supplies.—The inability of the rail- 
roads to secure the money owing to them by the Govy- 
ernment and the falling off in freight traffic and rey- 
enues have adversely affected the market for track 
accessories. There is little inquiry and some roads 
have decided to postpone action on inquiries previously 
issued. The Santa Fe has bought several thousand 
tons of tieplates at $1 a ton less than the prevailing 
price of 3c., Chicago. 

Standard Bessemer rails, $45; open-hearth rails, $47; 
light rails, 2.45c., f.o.b. makers’ mills. 

Standard railroad spikes, 3.65c., Pittsburgh. Track bolts 
with square nuts, 4.60c., Pittsburgh. Steel tie plates, 3c 


and steel angle bars, 2.75c., Pittsburgh and Chicago; tie 
plates, iron, 3.25c., f.o.b. makers’ mills. 


Bars.—There is a dearth of demand for all classes 
of bars whether iron, mild steel or rail carbon steel. 


Mill prices are: Mild steel bars, 2.35c., Pittsburgh, taking 
a freight of 38c. per 100 lb.; common bar iron, 2.68c., Chi- 


me 


cago; rail carbon, 2.60c. to 2.75c. mill, nominal. 

Jobbers quote 3.48c. for steel bars out of warehouse. The 
warehouse quotation on cold rolled steel bars is 5.25c. for 
rounds and 5.75c. for flats, squares and hexagons, an extra 
of 15c. per 100 lb. applying to orders exceeding 1000 lb. and 
under 2000 Ib. and an extra 35c. on orders up to 1000 |b 
Jobbers quote hard and medium deformed steel bars at 3.48c. 
base. 


Structural Material.—Building construction is at a 
low ebb, the only letting of fabricated steel reported 
being 183 tons awarded by the Arkansas Foundry Co. 
to the Vierling Steel Works for a trestle at Conway, 
Ark. The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy is in the 
market for 107 tons for two bridges and bids are be- 
ing asked on 500 tons for a Masonic Temple at Tulsa, 
Okla. 


The mill quotation is 2.45c., Pittsburgh, which takes 4 
freight rate of 38c. per 100 lb. for Chicago delivery. Jobber? 
quote 3.58c. for materials out of warehouse. 


Plates.—The market is exceedingly quiet and in the 
absence of business it remains problematical what turn 
the situation would take if attractive inquiries should 
appear. Possibly for a large tonnage some mills would 
again be willing to shade prices, but it does not appear 
that any producers are ready to open their books in- 
discriminately to all orders, small or large, at less than 
the Industrial Board basis. There is little new railroad 
car business in sight. The Louisville & Nashville n- 
quiry for 2700 freight cars is still pending and local 
producers are also figuring on the steel for 2500 cars 
to be built at the Lenoir Car Works of the Southern 
Railway, the proposed construction of which has been 
previously noted in our columns. 
freight to 


tea 
ate. 


The mill quotation is 2.65c., Pittsburgh, the 
Chicago being 38c. per 100 lb. Jobbers quote 3.78c. for pl 
out of stock. 


Railroad Rolling Stock.—The Union Pacific is '™ 
quiring for 70 locomotives and 14 dining cars. The 
Southern Railway is in the market for 50 passenger 
coaches and 50 baggage and express cars and the 
Florida East Coast wants six passenger coaches. 


Cast Iron Pipe——Detroit rejected all bids opened 
last Monday and Tuesday on 9000 tons of cast iro? 
pipe despite the fact that some concessions under pre 
vailing prices were offered. Although the base price 
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255, Birmingham, was the basis of practically all 

'< the range between high and low bidders on vari- 
‘sizes was about $1.50 a ton. Pipe from stock and 

of different specifications were also offered, but 
thout results. The Detroit Water Board in rejecting 
| cave as its opinion that prices of pipe, though 
much lower than in 1920, are still higher than will 
obtain when the present period of industrial readjust- 
ment has been completed. This opinion, it stated, was 
‘sed not only on a survey of conditions in Detroit and 
contiguous territory, but consultation with leading 
manufacturers and business men. Notwithstanding the 
on of the Detroit board, more pipe business is in 
prospect. Peabody, Kan., will open bids on 1100 tons 
on Jan. 27, and Spring Wells, Mich., will close on 120 


act 


tons on Jan. 25. A number of other inquiries are 
known to be about to be issued. = eawveeee 

We quote per net ton f.o.b. Chicago, ex-war tax as fol- 
low Water pipe, 4-in., $69.10; 6-in. and above, $64.10; 


\ and gas pipe, $4 extra. 


Bolts and Nuts.—The demand is light and on such 
business as does develop sellers show a disposition to 
shade. There is little contracting, as buyers prefer to 
await developments. For manufacturers’ prices, see 

shed iron and steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, page 232. 


jobbers quote structural rivets, 5.08c.; boiler rivets, 5.18c. ; 


machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 40 per cent off; larger sizes 
30 off: carriage bolts up to % x 6 in., 25 off; larger sizes, 25 
off: hot pressed nuts, square tapped and hexagon tapped, 35 
off: blank nuts, 85 off; coach or lag screws, gimlet points, 
square heads, 45 per cent off. Quantity extras are unchanged. 


Sheets.—Inquiry is light and while concessions in 
prices are reported to have been made, confirmation 
is lacking. Local independent capacity is still idle. 

Mill quotations are 4.35¢c. for No. 28 black; 3.55c. for 
No. 10 ‘ia annealed, and 5.70c. for No. 28 galvanized, these 


all being Pittsburgh prices, subject to a freight to Chicago of 
38c. per 100 Ib. 


Jobbers quote: Chicago delivery out of stock, No. 10 blue 
annealed, 4.68e.; No. 28 black, 5.73c. to 6c.; No. 28 galvan- 
ized, 7.35¢. 

Wire Products.—There continues to be some demand 
for nails, but on the whole the market is quiet. The 
leading interest is still operating at a normal rate, 
although new business falls short of the tonnage ordi- 
narily booked at this season. A few buyers have re- 
leased orders previously suspended. For mill prices, 
see finished iron and steel f.o.b. Pittsburgh, page 232. 


Old Material_—As there is no business to test prices, 
quotations are nominal and unchanged. <A few in- 
quiries for cast scrap are current without resulting 
in orders. Railroad lists include the Baltimore & Ohio, 
14,000 tons, the Rock Island 3000 tons, the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, 4000 tons, the Soo Line 700 tons, the Balti- 
more & Ohio, Chicago Terminal 600 tons, and the 
Monon 500 tons. The large Baltimore & Ohio offering 
includes 2000 tons No. 1 rerolling rails and 1700 tons 
of No. 2 railroad wrought. 


Per Gross Ton 


TRU . 0sSciveweatenseaieatnes $23.50 to $24.00 
ing rails 


cveetvepésanteass euwe 37.50 to 42.50 

WHEGME ievace pecdeane ies eesans 21.00 to 22.00 
Steet val, Sere... Seac eae eas 15.50 to 16.00 
st rails, leew thar 8 ft...<<sscnees 16.50 to 17.00 
ROI: (000E a 66 no hice waa 15.00 to 15.50 


. Switches and guards, cut apart 15.00 to 15.50 
CRUE nekketa tevenstek Shen 15.00 to 15.50 


phos. heavy melting ee 17.50 to 18.00 
Forge Ts 6c ik cw k beste bee 12.00 to 12.50 
Per Net Ton 
ngles and splice bars......... 22.00to 22.50 
| Pee rey 15.00 to 15.50 
rch bars and transoms....... 22.00 to 22.50 
P Res owed atee ee eesaeeusen 32.50to 33.00 
MF SR ia chacesstedseeuerus 16.50 to 17.00 
DUNN ks Oe dercineeeneeran 13.00 to 13.50 
busheling....... iy utnewae an the 9.00to 9.50 
ree o dé ni ets oe 60 ba8 aa lee 13.00 to 13.50 
Me Gc bones wan ates . 10.00to 10.50 
raliroad. WHOURIE. cc és cues vas 13.50to 14.00 ™ 
iilroad wrought............. 13.50 to 14.00 
‘nuckles and couplers......... 14.50to 15.00 
RO 2 inceaee Oe ew ee awentndel 18.00 to 18.50 
CO. cise siede a cwienhd'ne es ommee 17.00 to 17.50 
10S. punchings..............- 15.50 to 16.007 
REVO CiPOG, GOO c kc ctseus 11.50to 12.50 
ne shop turnings............. 7.50to 8.00 
CORI. 6.46 cteGaen vere eaeaeal 9.50to 10.00 
PORE: «isda dn eodibckte dees 18.00 to 18.50 
OOPS céictackvamasheseneee gee 13.00 to 13.50 
mepteen MET  e 11.00 to 11.50 
RN TORR SE wane ataites.« tink 14.50 to 15.00 
iltural malleable ............. 14.50to 15.00 


WOUNTEY MENEDE: is ok cca coon ean 10.00 to 10.50 
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Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 17. 

Pig Iron.—An inquiry for 3000 tons of foundry iron 
for the Louisville plant of the Standard Sanitary Mfg. 
Co., shipment to be made in January and February and 
one for 1000 tons for the Titusville plant of the Ameri- 
can Radiator Co., shipment in 30 days, feature an other- 
wise dull market. The Louisville inquiry is expected 
to bring out keen competition between Northern and 
Southern iron and will serve as a real test of the South- 
ern market. Most of the iron now sold is resale mate- 
rial and it is being steadily absorbed, though where 
furnaces are pressing for shipping instructions on sus- 
pended shipments, some tonnages are still being offered 
well below the furnace schedules. From southern Ohio 
some direct furnace sales have been made at $33, Iron- 
ton basis, with resale at $31, furnace base. A sale of 
500 tons of foundry iron was made last week to a 
melter in this district, but the price was not disclosed. 
A Detroit concern which inquired for 500 tons of mal- 
leable is understood to have postponed its purchase. 
Included in the sales made during the week was one for 
150 tons of 50 per cent ferrosilicon. A sale of two cara 
of Southern foundry at $33, furnace, was made during 
the week, and it is reported that a furnace in the South 
has offered a considerable tonnage at $32. While most 
of the Southern furnaces are quoting $35, it is admitted 
that on a desirable order this price can be shaded sev- 
eral dollars, and, in the circumstances, a quotation of 
more than $32 does not appear justified. No trans- 
actions are reported in either basic or silveries and 
prices remain unchanged from last week. Salesmen 
who covered the territory last week report a dearth 
of orders, but a more optimistic feeling among foundry 
men, and, in some cases, an increased melt. 


Based on freight rates of $4.50 frem Birmingham and 
$2.52 from Ironton, we quote f.o.b, Cincinnati: 


Southern coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (base 


price) .. wa a sei ; sia TT $36.50 
Southern coke, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 (No. 

- DE cs etceeadve ui “3 . 87.75 to 40.75 
Ohio silvery 8 per cent sil.... was 47.52to 51.02 _— 
Southern Ohio coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 

<P er ee ae : a“ 33.52 35.52 

3asic northern ...... ; 32.52 
Malleable (nominal) . . 33.52to 36.02 


Warehouse Business.—Local warehouses report that 
they are receiving just as many orders for steel prod- 
ucts as has been the case for many months, but that 
the tonnages are much smaller, figuring probably 50 
per cent of the business booked during normal times. 
There is some demand for bolts, nuts and rivets, but 
wire products are very quiet. A better feeling is mani- 
fest among jobbers, and while they do not look for 
business to pick up suddenly, the indications are that 
before the middle of March a steady flow of good-sized 
orders will be coming in. Prices remain unchanged. 


Iron and steel bars, 3.58c. base; shapes, 3.68c. base; hoops 
and bands, 3/16 in. and lighter, 4.28c.; plates, 3.88c. base; 
reinforcing bars, 3.65c.; cold-rolled rounds, 1% in. and over, 


».20c.; under 1% in. rounds, flats, squares and hexagons, 
5.70c; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 4.78c. base; 28-gage black 
sheets, 6c. base; 28-gage galvanized sheets, 7c. base; wire 
nails, $4 per keg, base. 


Finished Material.—Some improvement is noticed in 
inquiries for finished materials, though orders are 
mostly for small lots to take care of immediate needs. 
Sheet mills in this section report a very noticeable im- 
provement over the month of December, and while or- 
ders are not very large, they are taken to indicate that 
stocks in the hands of manufacturers and jobbers are 
not heavy. Prices on all finished steel are now being 
quoted at the Industrial Board figures, and while rumors 
are current that these are being shaded, it is noticeable 
that orders are being placed at the full schedules. 
Sheet mill operations are improving since the first of 
the year. The American Rolling Mill Co. at Middle- 
town is running eight of its 16 mills, and the open 
hearth furnaces at the East Side plant are all operat- 
ing, those at the Central Works being down for repairs. 
The Andrews Steel Co., Newport, Ky., is running 60 
per cent of capacity, and the Newport Rolling Mill Co. 
50 per cent. The galvanizing plant of the Newport 
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company will be started this week. Nine of the mills 
of the Whitaker-Glessner Co. at Portsmouth are ready 
for operations, following a shutdown for repairs, which 
included the installation of a new engine. In the struc- 
tural field, the plans for the Herschede office building 
in Cincinnati have been posted, and estimates are being 
made. This will involve 350 tons of structural steel. 
Bids have also been received for the erection of the 
steel for the Lunkenheimer plant at Hartwell, and an 
award will be made this week. 


Coke.—The coke market is unchanged. Furnace 
coke is dead as far as business is concerned, though 
occasional sales of foundry coke are reported at $7 for 
Connellsville, $9 for Wise County and $12.50 for New 
River. A producer of by-product coke has reduced its 
price for February shipment $1, and is now quoting $8, 
Connellsville basis. 


Old Material.—Only occasional sales are reported in 
the scrap market. Dealers are buying sparingly for 
yard stocks. Prices are largely nominal, though relay- 
ing rails, on a small transaction, are $5 lower. The 
Baltimore & Ohio has offered a list of miscellaneous 
scrap amounting to 12,000 tons. 


We quote dealers’ buying prices: 
Per Gross Ton 


3 DT SE: .cuntarsepibaawa ania $7.50 to $8.50 
z ee ee ee 16.50 to 17.50 
Relaying rails, 50 lb. and up........ 40.50 to 41.50 
EE ee 12.50to 13.50 
Heavy melting steel................ 12.50to 13.50 
Steci rails for melting... ....0.sss0- 12.50 to 13.50 
Pe as rene eae 19.50 to 20.50 
Per Net Ton 
No. 1 rafirdad wrought..........s.s. 11.50to 12.50 
ee: SE vnc es ede Seeds 442005 a 6.50to 7.00 
ee TOR re Pr ee te . 4.00to 4.50 
Pe EE <2k + deo bene awee bane ee 16.50 to 17.50 
a ee re ree 18.50to 19.50 
RRs ae DEAE et hea ere 8.50to 9.50 
NE IE ss sini teta ar Sars Tilinecs a & uk ie we 23.00 to 23.50 
Locomotive tires (smooth inside).... 11.00to 12.00 
3 | renee = eee 7.50 to 8.00 
Malleable cast ...... L Seip gin tae .. 10.50to 11.00 
Railroad tank and sheet............ 6.50to 7.00 
Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 18. 


Pig Iron.—The Birmingham market is still without 
a real pig iron base. Many small lots for immediate 
delivery have been booked on the $35 base, the new 
one established by the Alabama Co. and accepted by 
other interests making active effort to sell. The larger 
producers have no determined base and they will not 
have until large tonnages are sought. The $35 base 
is as low as can be done in the non-competitive field 
of the South and for ordinary tonnages. Undoubtedly, 
concessions would be made for competitive territory 
and for large tonnages. When lower prices are heard 
of, it may be presumed, for the time being at least, 
that they are for attractive business and more than 
likely in competition with other districts. The extent 
of the concessions would depend on a variety of items 
entering into each considered proffer. The general 
attitude of the Birmingham producers is not to hurry 
reductions to produce business, but to continue slack 
production and mark time. The leading interest is 
known to have quoted $38 this week even when the 
consumer represented that he could do $5 better. This 
is taken to mean that the Steel Corporation is no more 
inclined to beat down prices now than it was to raise 
them when they tended to soar. Merchant furnace 
production is confined to five stacks, but the Gulf States 
Steel Co. remains for the time being on foundry and 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. operates two 
stacks on foundry on business already booked. The 
Gulf States Steel Co.’s foundry production is under- 
stood to be for sale, but not sold. 


We quote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham district fur- 
nace, the Tennessee company included, as follows: 


Foundry, sil, 1.75 to 2.25...........$32.00 to $35.00 
DRE: saccade kbehen k renee ke eae eek ee eee 34.00 
CONG 5 655k Oe eee ds once tere Bae Oe Bak 50.00 


Finished Material.—The first evidence of a slow 
down at mills of the Steel Corporation is the stoppage 


of the structural mill, at Fairfield, Ala., which lacks 
orders. Other operations, however, continue at norma] 
with large bookings for export and a half dozen ships 
coming to Mobile for it. Tie, band and hoop mills are 
still down, although domestic inquiry has picked up 
somewhat lately. Stocks of all kinds at the finishing 
mills are small. When resumption of buying occurs, 
consumers may feel this as a damper on rush shipment, 
Country merchants have not yet been heard from by 
wire interests, but farming preparations, now finding 
first expression, hold forth hope of early inquiry. Inde- 
pendents are operating, when going at all, under 50 per 
cent. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The United States Cast Iron Pipe 
& Foundry Co. has resumed at Birmingham, wil! re- 
sume at Chattanooga during the week and later at 
Bessemer and Anniston. A half dozen sanitary shops 
have resumed with employees accepting wage reduc- 
tions. Some business has come from Florida. Water 
pipe makers expect considerable business in the early 
spring from the Carolinas and municipalities of other 
Southern States. 


Coal and Coke.—The Newcastle Coal Co. has closed 
down its beehive ovens for the time being. Other coke 
makers have slowed down. Some foundry coke can be 
gotten as low as $7, but $9 and up are gotten for the 
higher grades. Coal production is above normal in spite 
of the strike and piling up of large reserves by indus- 
trial companies and the railroads is under way. 


Old Material.—The scrap market could not be duller 
than it is. Even the reduced prices. are nominal and 
very little is leaving the yards. 


We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham district yards, 
prices to consumers, as follows: 


Re ee ee ee $17.00 to $18.00 
Te ern eee 16.00 to 17.00 
ae eC See ee eee res. 23.00 to 24.00 
CeO EE cbse cee Rid dds eke e ees 23.00 to 24.00 
TrbMAOA? WHOGD cu... cccccccecccritcse Saeee wm 33.00 
ee re re et ee oe ee 18.00 to 20.00 
a, SAR ere re rrr 14.00 to 15.00 
Ee ... %7.00to 8.00 
Machine shop turnings.............. 7.00 to 8.00 


New York 


NEW YORK, Jan. 13. 


Pig Iron.—Scattering orders are being received from 
the foundries for small tonnages for prompt shipment 
and these orders are more numerous than they were 4 
week or two ago, but foundries as a rule are operating 
at a little less than 50 per cent of capacity. Reports 
from New England show that foundries in that section 
are not at all interested in the market, as they are well 
supplied with iron and are operating at greatly reduced 
capacity. Of the tonnage recently bought by the lead- 
ing cast iron pipe company, none was placed through 
New York agencies. Some figuring is being done as to 
the possibility of importing pig iron from Belgium. It 
could probably be laid down in New York at a little less 
than $30, but if shipment were made any considerable 
distance, the delivered price would be-higher than 's 
now being paid on domestic iron. 


We quote delivered in the New York district as follows, 
having added to furnace prices $2.52 freight from easter! 
Pennsylvania, $5.46 from Buffalo and $6.16 from Virginia 

East. Pa. No. 1 fdy., sil, 2.75 to 3.25.$36.52 to $37.52 

East. Pa. No. 2X fdy., sil. 2.25 to 2.75. 34.77 to 35.7% 

East. Pa. No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25. 33.52to 34 52 

Buffalo, a. 1.76 ta 3.86.60 onceeadines 36.16 to 38.16 

No. 2 Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25...... 40.16 to 42.16 


Ferroalloys.—The ferromanganese and spiegeleise” 
markets are exceedingly quiet. A sale of a small lot 
of spiegeleisen at from $40 to $45, furnace, is reported 
for early delivery, but there is no other business pend- 
ing. A Middle Western consumer has been inquiring 
for two carloads of ferromanganese on which the usv@ 
quotation of $110, base seaboard, was quoted. So far 
as ascertainable, resale ferromanganese cannot be Pro 
cured at less than $100, delivered, despite claims to the 
contrary, although one consumer is understood to bé 
willing to part with some of his supply at around $% 
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shipping point. The producers of 50 per cent 

slicon-are generally asking $95, delivered. Ex- 

for the annual inquiry, usually put out at this 

hv the United States Steel Corporation, involving 

12.000 to 20,000 tons, the market is quite bare 

‘ domand..- There have been sales of two or there car- 

1s at priges less than $95, but it is stated that these 

ive quotations dating back some weeks ago. There 
also been sales at $95 per ton, delivered. 


Warehouse Business.—The market shows little 
ve, Some warehouses continue to report “hand-to- 
ith” buying by railroads of small quantities, which 
nally would be placed with mills. As the cancelled 
nages held by exporters find their way to the mar- 
dealers expect to see slight price fluctuations. 
While we quote 7c. to 7.35c. per Ib. on No. 28 gage gal- 
ed sheets, a few dealers with large stocks are 
ioting as low as 6.75c. per Ib. on fair sized orders, 
eing satisfied with a smaller margin of profit. Re- 
iron bars have been generally reduced to 3.70c. 
, and brass is off %c. per lb. with copper down 
per lb. Dealers in pipe and boiler tubes have re- 
luced quotations on lapwelded and seamless steel boiler 
about 10 per cent. This was possible through a 
by a number of mills to the March 21, 1919, 
lule by elimination of premiums. The following 
prices are now prevailing for delivery out of stock: 


velded steel boiler tubes: 2-in. and 2%%-in., list; 
}14-in., 3 per cent off list; 314-in. to 4%4-in., 16 
ff list. 
Seamless Steel Boiler Tubes 


Price in Cents Per Ft. 


aces 26 PIE, oses ele ee s 51 
6 eG ea ee 3% -in. Se icnin st eect eciee 55 
wate ae 29 PR ia noah ae sesh 60 
pee 36 i aes 
sr ssaosd 0:06 Gene, Wee Os basncs — 
éamace eet 43 
quote prices on page 246. 


High Speed Steel.—A few inquiries are in the mar- 
ket from machine tool builders and other consumers 
with the exception of automobile builders. While pro- 
ducers generally are still quoting $1.25 per lb. for 18 
per cent tungsten, the price is nominal, fair sized orders 
ringing out lower quotations. Some producers believe 

ght reduction will be made shortly to a more stable 


Finished Iron and Steel.—An inquiry for 1100 tons 

f ship plates for April delivery put out by the Texas 
Co. is of outstanding interest in an otherwise dull steel 
market. The improvement in demand, which some had 
| for to develop about the middle of January, has 
‘ar materialized only in a very small way. There 

i better inquiry for small lots and the total of orders 
irload or less than carload lots is in greater aggre- 
The change for the better is of such slight pro- 

ns that it is discernible only to a part of the local 
trade. To some the situation seems to be unchanged. 
are among those who are sending in orders for 
‘ts, usually a single carload. Their orders are 
assorted, indicating extreme cautiousness in 
A feature of the inquiry of the past week is 
© companies are estimating on work which will 
steel if they obtain the expected contracts. In 
tural steel market there are few projects. 
N. Y., is in the market for 200 tons of steel 
r reinforced concrete bridge; the Massachusetts 
nmission is getting bids on 500 tons of steel 
‘ge over the Neponsit River, and the Reynolds 
lrust of Boston is asking estimates on a build- 
uring 300 tons of steel. No new lettings are 


for mill shipments, New York, as follows: Soft 

i : plates, | 3.03c.; shapes, 2.83c.; bar iron, 

am 6 in., 3.88c., with half extras; light rounds, 

7 38c., with full extras, and other sizes, 

e ras, 

Cast . . . 
[ron Pipe.—Pipe shops are operating at an 
00 per cent capacity. In the absence of 
ilthy business manufacturers are speculating 


‘Ime of revival of normal business. This has 
' by those long-experienced at about the first 
= Municipalities are expected to give orders, if 
W, *r reason than to give employment to labor. 


‘.0.b., New York, as follows: 6-in. and larger, 
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$63.30; 4-in., $73.30; 3-in., $83.30, with $4 additional 
for Class A and gas pipe. 


Old Material—The market is still stagnant and 


prices have apparently reached bottom, as there is 
practically no change downward this week. Where 
dealers must sell, even lower than quoted prices prevail, 
as instanced by a sale of No. 1 machinery cast for $19, 
New Jersey shipping point. A slight increase has been 
made in the price of specification pipe due to demand 
in eastern Pennsylvania. Brokers say that there are 
no heavy accumulations of scrap and that when the 
mills start taking prices will rise. 


Buying prices per gross ton, New York, follow: 


Heavy melting steel................ $10.00 to $10.50 
BOG BONED oS wn ce eine ccncdeecete 13.50'to 14.00 
Relaying rails, nominal............. 48.00 to 50.00 
. ee eee 16.00 to 17.00 
oe gk Sk eer eee 32.00 to 33.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought............. 16.00 to 17.00 
Wrowene irom Qra@em........-.. ..«» 10.00to 10.50 
SE. ah i daw eh shad axven Cbearwe 9.00to 9.50 
No. 1 yard wrought long...... ...++ 13.00to 14.00 
Ot ns oc aw wa kew ere e WRG se & 0% 5.00to 6.00 
Cast borings (clean)...... oom bate 9.00 to 10.00 
Machine-shop turnings ............. 8.50to 9.00 
Mixed borings and turnings......... 7.00to 7.50 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in. diam not 

ge i ae 10.00 to 11.00 
CS Waa ccrabes bene de diaveees 15.00 to 16.00 
Locomotive grate bars............+- 13.00to 14.00 
Malleable cast (railroad)........... 13.00 to 14.00 
Cee GP Ca 65's Reb hv cc ndseasee 22.00 to 23.00 


Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn are quot- 
ing to local foundries, per gross ton: 

Mas. 2: RIOT GRO, og + ks ce eicncenes $22.00 to $24.00 

No. 1 heavy cast (columns, building 


materials, etc.), cupola size..... 22.00to 24.00 


No. 1 heavy cast, not cupola size.... 13.00to 14.00 
No. 2 cast (radiators, cast boilers, 
ST cn bic caw dee tes dvaddvtccvereds 15.00 to 16.00 
Boston 


Boston, Jan. 18. 


Pig Iron.—The outstanding feature of the market is 
its dullness, actual transactions for the past week being 
confined to even fewer carlots than noted in the pre- 
vious report. It is intimated, however, that the Crane 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn., will shortly be in the market for 
1000 tons No. 2 plain, and 1000 tons No. 2 X for late 
February delivery, provided it is obtainable at less than 
$30, furnace. Sales for the past week have again in- 
cluded special analysis iron, mostly Virginia, ineluding 
silicon 1.50 to 2 per cent, running high in manganese, 
at $32 furnace. Virginia resale iron, silicon 2.25 to 2.75, 
prompt shipment, sold at $34.25, furnace. A small ton- 
nage of regular eastern Pennsylvania No. 2 X furnace 
iron, prompt shipment, sold at $36.25 furnace, or $35 
base. Although foundries in general report no improve- 
ment in business, several have received more new or- 
ders during the past week than they had before in sev- 
eral months. New business in most instances was 
booked at price reductions on castings. Some of the 
New England malleable foundries have cut prices 15 
per cent or more, which means 3c. to 4c. per Ib. Deliv- 
ered prices on resale iron follow: 


East. Penn., sil. 2.25 to 2.75........ $40.31 to $43.31 
East. Penn., sil. 1.75 to 2.25........ 39.06 to 42.06 
Buffalo, sil. 2.26 to 2.76........608. 36.71 to 39.71 
Buffa'o, sil. 1.75 to 2.25............ 36.46to 38.46 
Virginia, sil. 2.25 to 2.76............ 39.0800 41.83 
Virginia, sfl. 1.75 to 3.26............ 38.33 to 40.58 
Alabama, sil. 2.25 to 2.75.......... 47.91 to 49.91 
Alabama, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. ; 46.66 to 48.66 


Coke.—No improvement in the demand for coke is 
noted. Several large consumers are still uncovered on 
first half requirements. The New England Coal & Coke 
Co. recently reduced its delivered price on spot foundry 
from $16.70 to $15.20, or $9 Connellsville oven base, 
and the Providence Gas Co. from a $10 to a $9 Connells- 
ville oven base, without any noticeable increase in the 
demand. Connellsville foundry coke is offered here at 
$6 to $8, or $12.20 to $14.20 delivered, but there have 
been no takers. Foundries at the moment are not in- 
terested in coke at any price. 


Finished Material.—The demand for mil] shipments 
of iron and steel products continues of small propor- 
tions and spotty. The call for wire nails appears to be 
better than anything else just now. The 650 tons of 
structural steel for Lafayette Mills, Pawtucket, R. L, 
has been held up indefinitely. Levering & G 
New York, are awarded the structural for a 15-story 
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Hartford, Conn., bank and office building, and the Bos- 
ton Bridge Works, 166 tons for New Haven Railroad 
bridge work at Ware Village, Mass. Bids are being 
asked for approximately 100 tons for an Indian Or- 
chard, Mass., bridge. Local jobbing prices on tees have 
been reduced $1 to $2 per cwt., those on open hearth 
and crucible spring steel $2, on steel hoops, iron hoops 
and steel bands $1, on cold-rolled squares and hexagons 
75c., blue annealed sheets 70c., twisted square concrete 
bars 50c., and on many other kinds of steel from 7c. 
to 37c. 

Jobbers now quote: Soft steel bars, $3.63 per 100 lb. base; 
flats, $4.50 to $4.85; concrete bars, $3.63 to $3.75; tire steel, 
$5 to $5.50; spring steel, open hearth, $6.50; crucible, $12; 
steel bands, $4.58 to $5.25; steel hoops, $5; toe calk steel, $7; 
cold rolled steel, $5.25 to $6; structural, $3.63 to $4.25; 
plates, $3.93 to $4.32: No. 10 blue annealed sheets, $5.20; 
No. 28 black sheets, $6.05; No. 28 galvanized sheets, $7.40; 
refined iron, $4.65 to $5.65; best refined, $5.50; Wayne, 
$8.50; band iron, $4.58; hoop iron, $5; Norway, $15. 

Old Material.—Machine shop turnings and cast iron 
borings are lower, approximately $1, but quotations on 
other old material are unchanged and very largely nom- 
inal due to the stagnation of business. The only scrap 
moving is that offered by manufacturing plants here 
and there and by railroads, but the latter are not espe- 
cially anxious to sell on to-day’s market basis. Dealers’ 
stocks, generally speaking, were purchased at prices 
above ruling yard prices, consequently dealings by them 
are limited. The only sale worthy of note reported this 
week is a small tonnage of No. 2 cast taken by a Provi- 
dence melter at lc. per lb. delivered. The market on 
No. 1 machinery cast is nominally quoted at around $24, 
but it is doubtful. whether a holder could secure that 
price if obliged to sell. The most dealers want to pay 
for stove plate is $15 or $16, but owners generally are 
holding at $17 to $18 local yard. Prices on old material 


as quoted at local yards follow: 


Ne. 1 heavy melting steel.....,..... $9.00 to $9.56 
No. 1 railroad wrought........ .... 18.00 to 19.00 
No. 1 yard wrought............ ... 16.00 to 17.00 
Wrought pipe (1-in. in diameter, over 

DS Go 6 tease wae ited w lee 8 06S 9.50to 10.50 
Machine shop turnings............. 7.50to 8.00 
Cast iron borings, rolling mill...... 7.50to 8.00 
Cast iron borings, chemical........ 9.00 to 10.00 
EAORVY, BEIS CUPMINGB. ccc ci cenciass 9.00to 9.50 
Blast furnace borings and turnings.. 6.00to 6.50 
eer ee 7.00to 8.00 
NE TURNER bobs 06-2 Ao o-0 00 7.00to 8.00 
Btrest GaF GxXies, Steel. ...icviscwecess 18.00 to 19.00 
a OD 6 ak Gin kw's coke Be 60S ... 29.00 to 30.00 
DET ON 6 ois caw ee ee ee wee 24.00 to 26.00 
SS a ck 5 tae oe ere a ee 22.00 to 23.00 
PE ERED os cick hod ae ek aw et hale ee ae 17.00 to 18.00 
eesipene SRIORBIG ois cies cvascss 16.00 to 16.50 
PROPS TAG: vase cks ese ee .... 138.00 to 14.00 


St. Louis 


St. Louis, Jan. 18. 


Pig Iren.—While perhaps 200 to 300 tons of pig iron 
have been sold during the past week in the St. Louis 
area the transactions indicated nothing as to demand or 
price because the purchases were for special needs and 
for prompt shipment. There have been some small in- 
quiries out during the week, but these were for the 
most part regarded as feelers to determine the price 
wanted by the furnaces and if such were the thought 
behind them they probably failed of their purpose, as 
no transactions resulted, the inquiries not being for 
sufficient quantity to really interest the furnaces and 
cause any active disposition to fill the orders. 

Coke.—There was no special activity in coke during 
the week. The representatives of Connellsville ovens 
quoted $8 to $8.25 for best selected 72-hr. coke, while 
New River coke is held at $13, both quotations being on 
contract coke for the first half of 1921. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Finished products showed 
no particular life in either the mill or warehouse circles, 
the trade generally being dull, with the mill representa- 
tives still confronted with readjustment features which 
have prevailed during the past several weeks. For 
stock out of warehouse we quote as follows: 

Soft steel bars, 3.57%4c.; iron bars, 3.57%4c.; structural 
material, 3.67%c.; tank plates, 3.87%c.; No. 10 blue annealed 
sheets, 4.77%c.; No. 28 black sheets, cold-rolled, one pass, 
6.10c.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, black sheet gage, 7.45c. 

Old Material.—Trading in the scrap market the past 
week has been confined to transactions among dealers. 


The mills and other consumers are not purchasers with 
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the exception of the Scullin Steel Co., which bought 
about 2000 tons of heavy melting rairoad steel scrap 
against possible casting contracts. No railroad lists 
came out during the week and prices generally re- 
mained as last quoted except that No. 1 railroad heavy 
melting steel and frogs, switches and guards cut apart 
are now held at about $15 to $15.50. 


_ We quote dealers’ prices, f.o.b. consumers’ works, St. Louis 
industrial district, as follows: 


Per Gross Ton 


Coe -: SR is cic oss sca hiawess $20.50 to $21.00 
Old steel rails, rerolling............ 17.00 to 17.50 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft....... 15.00 to 15.50 
Relaying rails, standard section, sub- 

ee rea eee 35.00 to 40.00 
ee CAP CE aces h'a cc nea eK eee en as 21.00 to 21.56 
No. 1 railroad heavy melting steel... 15.00to 15.50 
Heavy shoveling steel.............. 13.00 to 13.50 
Ordinary shoveling steel............ 12.50 to 13.00 


Frogs, switches and guards cut apart 15.00 to 15.50 
Per Net Ton 


Ordinary bundled sheet............. 6.00 to 6.50 
Heavy axle and tire turnings....... 7.00to 7.50 
CPO aE ENE 6 54a Wen. cou kis soe ys 22.00 to 22.50 
ee er ee eee 13.00 to 13.50 
ES i 6 itch Aske ea cue en 29.00 to 29.50 
ED, MN, NS a cide a dip dee eale ws oie oe 18.00 to 18.50 
Wrought arch bars and transoms.... 20.00to 20.50 
No. 1 railroad Wrought... sc. c ices 13.50 to 14.00 
NO. 3 ralivGad WFOUBRE. «2.6.0 ccwees 13.00 to 13.50 
RE VPN .. 5 oinicic een eres 64.0% arm 12.50 to 13.00 
Steel couplers and knuckles......... 12.50 to 13.00 
Locomotive tires, 42 inches and over, 

OT REND Po ok Ss he even adewoss 10.00 to 10.50 
Dee, 2 NE SR ok 6 6c gsanvenn 9.00to 9.50 
CRE See EN. Sbis cde cv anwa waved 7.50to 8.00 
ee ey ere 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings. 8.00to 8.50 
No. 1 railroad cast SCTAP.....ccecees 17.00 to 17.50 
Stove plate and light cast scrap..... 14.00 to 14.50 
ee eS errr reer ee 12.00 to 12.50 
Agricultural malleable ............. 12.00 to 12.50 
i a PPO ee eee 10.50 to 11.00 
Railroad sheet and tank scrap...... 8.00to 8.50 
PRORIPOMR BPRUS DATE. occ cccceestcsas 12.00 to 12.50 
Machine SHOP tUrMINGS.......cscesers 5.00 to 5.50 
COMME TOR WOEED soo sc cwwercsas 9.00to 9.50 
Uncut railroad mixed scrap......... 9.50 to 10.00 
OE. 6 macs tA Dee Rene See 16.59 to 17.00 
Ratlroad Drake GROG... ....ccvcecses 12.00 to 12.5 


Buffalo 


BUFFALO, Jan. 18. 


Pig Iron.—There seems to be a little better feeling 
in the market this week and one producer has sold more 
iron than any week in the past 10 weeks. This pro- 
ducer sold approximately 4000 tons of foundry of all 
grades of silicon. The price paid was from $30 to $32 
for the base grade, it is believed. There are rumors 
of even lower price for the low grade of foundry, but 
these reports have not been verified. Inquiry is picking 
up somewhat and lots from a carload to 1000 tons are 
being inquired for. Two furnaces are adhering to 4 
$35 schedule as far as possible for the base foundry 
grade, but as might be expected are doing little or no 
business when the same quality of iron can be had for 
considerably less. Consumption of iron on contracts 
is improving. There is some inquiry for malleable, but 
a quotation of $35.25 did not get the business on 4 
recent request for prices. 


We quote f.o.b. Buffalo as follows: 


No. 1 foundry, 2.75 to 3.25 sil...... $33.00 to $37.00 
No. 2X foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 sil...... 31.25 to 35.25 
NO. 2 Demin, 1.76 tO 3.36 Gil. .ccrscce 30.00 to 34,00 
EE: Wc are'td 5 GRP MMe we eG bie alas eleOe 35.00 
PRN 6c. 6Ncinet ew shewabeaetaean 36.25 


Finished Iron and Steel.—A slight improvement in 
the market is noticeable. This is not to be construed 
into the awaited rejuvenation of business, but a some- 
what better feeling is evident. This shows itself in 
increased inquiries. There is a better volume of in- 
quiry, though the tonnage wanted is small. This 
applies especially to shapes and bars, and in a lesser 
way to tubular products. Indications are that there 
has been a little over-liquidation in the past 60 days 
and some consumers are really pressed for material. 
Business is coming in at about 20 per cent of normal, 
according to some sales agencies. It has never ebbed 
so low before. Although sellers do not think 1921 will 
be a big year, they believe the worst has been passed, 
and that some time presently the demand for all prod- 
ucts should begin to grow and grow steadily. A local 
mill interest started a sheet bar mill Saturday. This 
plant’s No. 2 mill, which has been rolling on and off 
during the past month, will start shortly on angles. 
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4 structural mill and a plate mill are due to be started 
hw this interest early in February. Another plant pro- 
to start a 10-in. stock billet mill in February. A 
<ales agency handling tubular products reports its mill 
running on a large backlog. Concrete bar interests 
report little or no interest. 
quote prices f.o.b, Buffalo as follows: Structural 
3.60c.; plates, 3.80c.; plates, No. 8 gage, 4.85c.; 
fee] bars and shapes, 3.50c.; hoops, 4.60c.; blue an- 
, ed sheets, No. 10 gage, 4.90c.; galvanized steel sheets, 
No. 3 gage, 7.35¢c.; black sheets, No. 28 gage, 6c. 

Old Material.—Railroad lists that closed within the 
past 10 days brought $16.50 for the heavy melting steel 
contained. These are the first sales of consequence in 
weeks, and establish a market price for this grade. 
One mill is displaying some interest and is offering 
dealers $15 for heavy melting steel, and making some 
smal! purchases at this figure. In the main, dealers 
prefer to retain what tonnage they have in preference 
to selling at this price, as a rise in price is being gen- 
erally awaited. The mill, which is in the market for 
material, is also allowing shipments to be made on old 
‘ders, taken at high prices. These shipments were 
suspended three months ago. There seems to be a 
better feeling throughout the entire market. 


poses 


We quote dealers’ asking prices per gross ton, f.o.b. Buf- 
fa is follows: 
Heavy Weline -O0OGiis6scisccwivses $15.50 to $16.50 
Hvdraulic compressed ........sse0.% 13.00 to 14.00 
Low phos., 0.04 and under......... 22.00 to 23.00 
No. 1 ratlroed WrOUGRe. « 0 sick ccccecn 20.00 to 21.00 
N 1 machinery cast.............- 20.00to 21.00 
Iron ON BEGGS GROG occ cc cca ceseus 30.00 
CaP WOR: necdasa dowd hedens cae oS 20.00 to 21.00 
Railroad Wile: avs cccesceewvecs 16.00 to 17.00 
Machine shop turnings.............. 11.00 to 12.00 
Heavy G21O CUPPING. 1.6 ck icc cctces 14.50 to 15.50 
Clean COM DUP. oes cee cete en osiuws 11.00 to 12.00 
SICH: DRE oc wisn be 0S 0040 ok seat Veen 23.00 to 24.00 
Locomotive grate bars........cessee 15.00 to 16.00 
SROVG. DOES asistccvsee ca esv caclksaes 17.00 to 18.00 
WrOGes CON 6 sic Cis Hi Nee cee wane 14.00 to 15.00 
NO. 2 cc cease cackewne see ese 13.00 to 14.00 
Bundled sheet stampings........... 10.00 to 11.00 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 18. 


Iron Ore.—The all-rail shipments of iron ore from 
the Lake Superior district during 1920 amounted to 
1,710,122 gross tons. Final checking may result in a 
slight change in this figure, but it is approximately 
orrect. This makes the total shipments for the season, 
including lake and all rail, 60,237,348 tons. Develop- 
ments in regard to ore carrying charges are recorded 
elsewhere in this issue. 


We quote delivered lower lake ports: Old range Bes- 
! 57.45; old range non-Bessemer, $6.70; Mesaba Bes- 
*, $7.20; Mesaba non-Bessemer, $6.55. 


Pig lron—With an absence of demand pig iron 
s continue to show a downward tendency. Follow- 
ing a 900-ton lot sale of foundry iron by Valley furnaces 
t *52.75, lake furnaces have marked their price on this 
e down to $33. One Valley furnace is now offer- 

ng foundry iron at $32. Another names $32.75 as a 
ninal quotation. Resale foundry iron is still to be 
fad at $30 to $31, although a 100-ton lot sale is re- 
rted at $32, being made direct by a foundry. Two 
inquiries for foundry iron have developed, 

trom the American Radiator Co. for 1000 tons for 
‘itusville, Pa., plant for prompt shipment, and the 
r the Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. for 3000 tons 

» Louisville, Ky., plant for January and February 
The latter inquiry is either for Northern or 

ouThern iron, one-half each of 1.75 to 2.25 and 2.25 to 
= ‘on. The pig iron situation has grown worse 
‘iat Turnaces have fewer shipping orders and Janu- 
pments will fall considerably below those of 
Practically no releases are coming out on 
shipments. The Struthers Furnace Co. will 
‘ts stack at Struthers, Ohio, Jan. 21,and the 

/ Co. expects to put both its Cleveland fur- 
of blast before the end of the month. In 

° write down their inventories for tax purposes, 
ny foun lries have made new contracts for delivery 
ering the first half of this year on iron carried over 
Somn 1920, These contracts are based on about present 
ma prices, the buyer paying in cash the difference 
the old and new contract prices. The weak- 


nr 
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ness that has developed in low phosphorus iron in the 
East has affected this grade in this market, a Valley 
producer having marked down its price $1 a ton. 

We quote delivered Cleveland as follows, based on the 
new freight rates, these being a 56c. switching charge for 


local iron, a $1.96 freight rate from Valley points, a $3.36 
rate from Jackson and $6.67 from Birmingham: 


ER os con cadsegndanseageseebereese $34.96 
Northern No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25..$31.96to 33.56 
Southern fdy., sil. 2.25 to 2.75...... 39.92to 42.67 
Ohio silvery, sil. 8 per cent.......... 51.86 
Standard low phos., Valley furnace. . 44.00 


Semi-finished Steel._—The market on sheet bars and 
slabs is very irregular. Small lot inquiries on slabs 
have brought out a wide range of quotations from $46 
down to $40 per ton, or possibly lower. 


Finished Iron and Steel——The demand for finished 
steel shows a little improvement. This is evidenced by 
an increase in the number of inquiries and orders for 
small lots. Plates and structural material are more 
active than steel bars, although some demand has 
sprung up for the latter for reinforcing work. The 
only change in mill operations in this territory is the 
starting up of the Upson plant of the Bourne-Fuller 
Co., which is operating two of its open-hearth furnaces, 
but this plant will probably again suspend operations 
at the end of the week. A Cleveland manufacturer has 
released shipments on 1300 tons of light rails held up 
several months ago, and there have been a few other 
releases of suspended shipments, but only in small lots. 
No releases or new orders are as yet coming from the 
automobile field. A report from Detroit states that the 
Ford Motor Co. will resume operations Feb. 17 or sooner. 
Reports of the shading of the Industrial Board price on 
plates have been confirmed. A 2.50c. price has been 
named in some cases, but that appears to be the lowest 
quotation of which there is any confirmation, and this 
price does not seem to be as general as rumors might 
indicate. The Louisville & Nashville Railroad is plac- 
ing orders for plates and other steel for 34 locomotives 
to be built in its own shops. While considerable work 
is developing in the building field, no inquiry for steel 
for construction work came out during the week. 


Cleveland warehouses quote steel bars at 3.30c. to 3.34c.; 
plates, 3.60c. to 3.64c. and structural material, 3.40c. to 3.44c.; 
No. 9 galvanized wire, 4.70c.; No. 9 annealed wire, 4c.; No. 
28 black sheets, 5.60c.; No. 28 galvanized, 6.95c.; No. 10 
blue annealed, 4.55c. 

Coke.—The coke market continues inactive. Prompt 
shipment foundry coke is generally quoted at $7 for 
standard Connellsville makes, but there is no call for 
it. One large Ohio foundry is inquiring for coke for 
its first half requirements. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Rivet prices have again de- 
clined $5 a ton, this being the third $5 reduction since 
about Dec. 1. The new prices are 4c. per lb., Pittsburgh, 
for structural and 4.10c. for boiler rivets. No change has 
been made in small rivets which recently have been 
quoted at 60 per cent off list. The bolt and nut market 
is inactive and makers feel that a round lot inquiry 
would probably bring out lower prices than the prevail- 
ing quotations. There have been some recent suspen- 
sions of export orders and shipments on most of these 
orders are now entirely shut off. Consequently, the 
situation has grown worse. 


Sheets.—Sheet prices are being shaded $1 to $2 per 
ton by some of the independent mills, but others are 
adhering to regular prices. In some cases, mills are 
making quotations f.o.b. mill instead of Pittsburgh. 
Indications are that shading might become more general 
should any large inquiries come out. Warehouses have 
reduced sheet prices, basing their new prices on a $15 
a ton differential above mill prices on blue annealed 
sheets and a $20 a ton differential on black and gal- 
vanized sheets, plus freight. The demand shows a little 
improvement, but consumers are buying only in small 
lots. 


Old Material.—No improvement has developed in the 
scrap market and prices remain at about recent levels. 
One local mill is taking shipments of heavy melting 
steel and is offering $14 for this grade. Dealers are 
offering the same price to fill orders with this consumer. 
Another local consumer is still taking borings and turn- 
ings for its blast furnaces, but with this exception no 
scrap is being accepted by consumers. Considerable 
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railroad scrap is coming on the market. Dealers are 
buying this to fill outstanding orders, hoping that mills 
will accept shipments on their orders when the rail- 
roads make deliveries. Otherwise the dealers will lay 
the material down in their yards. 

Dealers quote delivered at consumers’ yards in Cleveland 
and vicinity as follows: 


Per Gross Ton 


oo ge. ee. ee ee $14.00 to $14.25 
eee PRI: WNEOE. B Bhi ca wie tidvencue 17.00 to 17.50 
oS ae eee a 17.00 to 18.00 
Pe DE cons 6 cached os keen eee eae ee 17.00 to 17.50 
[VOM COP ARIES. 0. sccsvccssevscces ~ 33.00to 35.00 
Low phos. melting scrap............ 16.50 to 17.00 
Ce DD £6 6b cekabe soho b bene bee 11.50 to 12.50 
Machine shop turnings............. 9.00to 9.50 
Mixed borings and short turnings... 10.00 to 12.00 
Short turnings for blast furnaces.... 10.00to 12.00 
Ee: BEE © 66 ks te heb ee bb wre* 9.75 to 10.25 
OE emer 15.50 to 16.00 
Des RINE . 2 dnc cs weonsenes 17.50 to 18.00 
neh. <ORee. SREREROR, 6 60sn scent severe 11.75to 12.50 
Light bundled sheet stampings...... 6.00 to 7.00 
Drop forge flashings over 10 in...... 9.00 to 10.00 
Drop. forge flashings under 10 in..... 9.00 to 10.00 
a Re ae rr es 21.00 to 22.50 
ee. ES. go 4600 nee enn ee 10.00 to 10.50 
Ratipond grate DAS. ...sccccieccees 15.50 to 16.00 
BiOVe DIRS ccnp nccesnvessessveeens 15.50 to 16.00 
Cast igen CaP “Wheels... c2csvessveons 20.00 to 21.00 
Pipes and f1Ue@S.......ccsscccccvces 9.00 to 10.00 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 18. 


There have been several slight indications during 


the past week that an improved demand for pig iron, 
steel and other products is in sight. While no business 


of importance was placed, there was an aggregate of 


small orders that was encouraging in comparison with 
the almost total absence of orders in preceding weeks. 
One independent steel company, which booked practically 
no business in the week before last, received orders 
last week aggregating a few thousand tons. Most of 
these were of single carload size, but there was one 
order for 500 tons of bars. An Eastern sheet mill has 


received a sufficient number of small orders to make 
possible the resumption of rolling on Feb. 1. Another 
sign of improvement is in the demand for small lots of 


steel from warehouses. One large local jobber reports 
a steady increase in its business since the first of the 
year, each week having produced more orders than the 
week preceding. Some of the orders which Eastern 
steel companies are receiving come from jobbers. An 


increase in the number of inquiries for pig iron is also 


in evidence, though the market as a whole is still very 
dull. 


Pig Iron.—While there is a slight increase in the 


number of inquiries, no important business in pig iron 
has developed. The market is dull with prices soft. 
Occasional lots of resale iron come into the market at 
prices somewhat below those which the furnaces are 


quoting. Foundry iron is now available on the basis 


of $31 to $33, furnace, this being for No. 2 plain, with 
the addition of $1 or $1.25 for No. 2X. Basic iron 
has been quoted at $28, delivered, but no business has 
resulted. A few hundred tons of standard low phos- 


phorus iron was sold last week at $42, furnace. Copper 
bearing low phosphorus iron is quoted at $40, furnace. 


Only two Virginia furnaces are now in blast and these 
quoted No. 2 plain iron at $38, furnace. Resale Vir- 


ginia iron is offered at least $5 below this price. That 
stocks of iron in the hands of foundrymen are being 


depleted is indicated by the reinstatement of some sus- 
pended orders. Shipments are again being made on 
these orders, which were held up two months or so ago. 
Some of the furnaces have encouraged melters to rein- 
state their orders by voluntarily revising prices down- 
ward. 

The following quotations are for iron delivered in con- 


sumers’ yards in Philadelphia or vicinity, except those for 
low phosphorus iron, which are f.o.b. furnace: 


East. Pa. No, 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25....$32.00 to $34.15 
East. Pa. No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil.... 33.25to 35.40 
Virginia No, 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 sil.. 38.74 to 40.74 
Virginia No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil...... 39.99 to 41.99 
Basic deliv. Eastern Pa.........<.. 33.86 
CERF TOR oon 502550026 canesegnevans 31.40 to 33.40 
Standard low phos. (f.o.b. furnace). . 42.00 
Malleable (nominal) ............+. 37.00 
Copper bearing low phos. (f.o.b. fur- 

BESP sic Veare Coach ks subse eoness 40.00 
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Ferroalloys.—A few inquiries for carload lots of 
ferromanganese have come out in the past week. |)po. 
mestic makers are again quoting on a delivered basis. 
the price being $110, freight allowed. This is below the 
British quotation, which is $110, Atlantic seaboard. Sey. 
eral carloads of resale ferromanganese have been so\q 
at $93 to $95, delivered. Spiegeleisen is dull. 


Semi-Finished Steel.—It is reported that rerolling 
slabs have been offered at a liberal concession in price, 
but no business has resulted. The market is dull. 


Plates.—There is no decided improvement in the de- 
mand for plates, but occasional small lot orders are now 
being received. One Eastern mill is operating spas. 
modically, but the others continue shut down. Appar- 
ently Eastern mills are quoting 2.65c., Pittsburgh, on 
plate inquiries, but reports continue that this price has 
been shaded by some mills. 


Structural Material.—One independent company re- 
ports a fair increase in the number of orders for shapes 
within the past week. Most of the orders were for 
carload lots, but the aggregate was larger than any 
single week’s business in some time. The League Island 
Navy Yard is in the market for 3000 tons of boat 
shapes. Plain material continues to be quoted at 2.45c., 
Pittsburgh. 


Warehouse Business.—Some improvement in ware- 
house business is noted. One local jobber reports that 
the aggregate of orders each week of the new year has 
been larger than the preceding week. We quote local 
prices as follows: 

Soft steel bars and small shapes, 3.70c.; iron bars (ex- 
cept bands), 4c.; round edge iron, 4.10c.; round edge steel, 
iron finish, 1% in. x % in., 4.00c.; round edge steel, plan- 
ished, 4.75c.; tank steel plates, 4-in. and heavier, 4.(0c.; 
tank steel plates, 3/16-in., 4.40c.; blue annealed steel sheets 
No, 10 gage, 4.90c.; light black steel sheets, No, 28 gage, 
5.95c.; galvanized sheets, No. 28 gage, 7.50c.; square twisted 
and deformed steel bars, 3.90c.; structural shapes, 3.0c.; 
diamond pattern plates, 6.00c.; spring steel, 6.50c.: round 
cold-rolled steel, 5.35c.; squares and hexagons, cold-rolled 
steel, 5.85c.; steel hoops, No. 13 gage and lighter, 4.65c 
steel bands, No. 12 gage to 3/16-in. inclusive. 4.65c.; iron 
bands, 5c.; rails, 3.70c.; tool steel, 16.00c.; Norway iron, 
12.00c.; toe steel, 6.00c. 

Bars.—One company has booked an order for 500 
tons of bars from an Eastern shipyard. Other bar 
orders, mostly carload lots, have been booked in the 
past week. While the demand is still extremely light, 
there was an improvement during the past week as com- 
pared with preceding weeks. All of this business was 
taken at 2.35c., Pittsburgh. The Eastern bar iron mill 
which reduced its price to 2.35c., Pittsburgh, has booked 
a fair number of small orders at this price. With 
one or two exceptions other bar iron mills have not 


made the reduction. 


Sheets.—While business is not active, an Eastern 
company has taken a number of orders for blue an- 
nealed sheets and will be able to put some of its mills 
in operation about Feb. 1. There are reports of price 
shading. 


Old Material_—On small sales, cast scrap has ad- 
vanced $2 a ton. An Eastern consumer is offering $16, 
delivered, for wrought pipe, this being $2 a ton above 
the price quoted in this report last week. Otherwise 
the scrap market continues dull. We quote for delivery 
at consuming points in this district as follows: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel........... $14.50 to $15.00 
SOC] TRAM: TOTOMIME, «os ccc svcess ben 18.00 to 19.00 
No. 1 low phos., heavy 0.04 and under 23.50 to 24.00 
CO Ee a acl eases wasn bd Hee 25.00 to 26.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought. .....csccsces 20.00 to 21.00 
No. 1 yard wrought....: Pa aw. 5 aise mae 16.00 to 18.00 
eh Es & Wes ses «neice te eh 13.00 to 13.50 
I RN ca eke sada Eons 13.00 to 13.50 
DE: t- & ‘nirwa'ts @ ek idk eae 15.00 to 16.00 
DO 2 MN rs bad tit cadbewetuncks 11.00 to 12.00 
Turnings (short shoveling grade for 

ee <M ok ee be eras 13.00 to 13 
Mixed borings and turnings (for 

me ee ree 12.00to 12 
Machine-shop turnings (for rolling 

mill and steel works use)........ 13.00 to 13.5! 
Heaxy axle turnings (or equivalent). 14.50 to 15.00 
Cast borings (for rolling mills)...... 15.00 to 16.00 
Cast borings (for chemical plants)... 17.50to 18. 
ny MONE dss iiecicate etal 6 act a ain ea 24.50to 25 
EE I. I oon vic aint aa bw ned 17.00 to 18.! 
Stove plate (for steel plant use).... 17.00 to 18." 
Fealineed. .cAMOORES. 6 vvidcccnceccvsns 16.00 to 17.00 


Wrought iron and soft steel pipes 


and tubes (new specifications).... 16.00to 16.59 


Tron car axles.......s... ee Ta a 30.00 to 31.00 
ree eres: 25.00 to 26.00 
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British Iron and Steel Market 


More Plants Closing—Prices Are Easier—Coal 
Supplies Exceeding Demand 


LONDON, 
(By Cable) 


ENGLAND, Jan. 


‘. 


Additional iron and steel works all over the coun- 
are preparing to close or curtail operations fur- 


her. Prices are easier. 


Lancashire steel bars are 


ioted at £21 f.o.b. for export and £22, delivered Mid- 
inds, while Staffordshire unmarked bars are quoted 


£28 10s. 


Belgian ship plates have sold at £18 f.o.b. 


oe nd Belgian billets are offered at £10 10s., delivered 


lidlands. 
Pe rranged. 


The Baldwins-Mannesmann fusion has been 


Tin plate prices are steady but there is no large 


i isiness moving. The proposal to set up a Welsh sell- 


b. ng agency with a capital of £1,250,000 is to be called 


e Welsh Tin Plate Firms, Ltd., 
ject being to eliminate merchants. 


the main apparent 
A further meet. 


E. ing is to be held this week. The galvanized sheet mar- 


B) ket is weak. 


Scotch coal masters are discarding fixed prices for 


on has been reduced 15 to 25s. 
ow £11 15s. on rail, 
Northants forge £11. 


Be export owing to the supply exceeding the demand. 
Midland coke has been reduced 10s. 9d. to 55s. and pig 
Derbyshire No. 3 is 
with gray forge £11 5s. 
Cleveland pig iron prices are 


and 


re inchanged but further cuts are expected because con- 
fd sumers are showing little disposition to purchase. For- 
eign iron ore is stagnant with sellers offering Bilbao 


rubio at 45s., ex-ship, Tees. 


We quote per gross ton except where otherwise 


stated, f.ob. maker’s 
figured at $3.76 for £1, as follows: 


works, with American equivalent 


NG CONG. sas owas eee £2 15 $10. 34 
eland basic ..cccscce 11 0 41.36 
ind No. 1 foundry.. 11 5to£1l2 5 42.30 to $46.06 
ind No. 4 forge.... 1012% to1017% 39.95to 40.89 
FE Coast’ mixed........ 12 Oto 12 5 45.12to 46.06 
og I OMANBANESE .. ++. e es 32 Oto 33 0O 120.32 to 124.08 
La URGE, c's Sacsn aa 24 10to 28 0 92.12 to 105.28 
ee "elie tc 31 Oto 33 0 116.56to 124.08 
eee ‘a siecs gan eee 23 Oto 25 0 86.48 to 94.00 
a © ixacsuineee 22 5to 24 5 83.66 to 91.18 
ta eer Fe he 82.72 to 90.24 
i bars, % to 3 in... 23 Oto 25 90 86.48 to 94.00 
. 0 lb. and up...... 25 Oto 27 0 94.00 to 101.52 
bi I cS: 03.00 n ae eailes eee 15 10to 16 10 58.28 to 62.04 
ss 1d tin plate bars, 
GIBD,. «04 canny et 16 Oto 17 10 60.16 to 65.80 
eS r all sheets, 24 g.. 28 0 105.28 
a te base box -eawes 1 14 6.39 
ce ee EEE 27 0 101.52 
er ae a tae 
Canadian Pig Iron Market 
lORONTO, Jan. 17.—The Canadian pig iron market 
een gradually developing weakness during the past 
5 or two and despite the fact that producers 
ned their ‘books for first half 1921 business some 
oe, e ago, few consumers have taken advantage of this 


ace orders for their requirements during the 
d. Within the past couple of months pig iron 
have been showing a softening tendency and have 
gradually reduced from the high level of $59.14 
n for No. 1 and malleable to the prevailing price 


1, Toronto. 


a brisk manner. 


e moving in a normal way. 








nufacture chucks 


W Bues; 





Montreal prices are approximately 
ton higher on account of additional freight 
Although prices have come down $16.50 a 
thin the past two months, the demand does not 
r to have been strengthened, but spot iron is mov- 
Furnaces at Port Colborne, 
on, Midland and Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., are blow- 
{ most have enough business on their books to 
em going for a couple of months longer, and it 
cted that by the end of this time business will 


am N. John has been elected president of the 

ick Co., Milwaukee, a new corporation formed 
and other tool 
' officers are: Vice-president and sales manager, 
secretary and treasurer, David F. Armi- 
» Girectors, Frank Armitage and E. C. Pfeffer. 


specialties. 
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DECLINING BELGIAN PRICES 


Light Business and Shifting Employment— 


Higher Coal Prices Expected 


BRUSSELS, BELGIUM, Dec. 29.—During the end of 1920 
British and other buyers in Belgium have been engaged 
in stock inventories and buying has been exceedingly 
light. Generally the business situation has not yet re- 
covered from the dullness of the holiday period and 
buyers still show no inclination to change their tactics 
of refusing to place orders until lower prices are quoted. 
The only regular foreign purchasing is from Spain and 
Far Eastern markets, and although these purchases are 
not large, they are given careful consideration by mills 
as orders are almost always repeated at regular in- 
tervals. 

Prices still show a slight tendency to decrease. Pig 
iron has approached 350 francs ($23.45) per metric ton 
of 2200‘b., and steel bars are not far from 66 francs per 
100 kg. (2c. per lb.). Sheets also have fallen off and 
prices on plates are now in the neighborhood of 88 to 
90 francs per 100 kg. for %-in. (2.65c. to 2.70c. per Ib.). 
Two Belgian mills are conducting experiments toward 
the successful production of magnetic sheets and other 
sheets of fine gage for use in the manufacture of 
dynamos. Semi-finished material is being offered at 
low prices with few takers. 

Belgian mining interests complain that they are 
carrying more than their share of the present price re- 
ductions and are looking forward to an increase in coal 
about March or April, and in some quarters the increase 
is expected even sooner. 


Employment Conditions 


Because of present conditions about 70 per cent of 
the metal working plants and machinery manufacturers 
are curtailing production. Employment agencies report 
having placed more than 8000 workers in positions dur- 
ing October, 1920, against about 11,000 applications for 
employment. From Oct. 1 to 6 about 400 skilled work- 
men were sent into France to positions. A number of 
blast furnaces have been blown out and several rolling 
mills have practically closed down. The labor situation 
is much improved from the standpoint of the employer, 
the workers realizing that revision of wages upward is 
no longer possible under present conditions. 

Some small specifications are in the market from 
Central American republics for light rails and iron bars. 
Mexico is beginning to be regarded with favor by ex- 
porters, who see prospects of good business, provided 
the people continue to inspire confidence by working. 
Several thousand tons of tramway rails are in the 
market. The Belgian railroad administration has re- 
opened negotiations with the car builders, which may 
result in the awarding of large contracts. 


Albert Kingsbury, Philadelphia, will henceforth con- 
duct his business, of designing, manufacturing and 
selling of Kingsbury thrust bearings, under the name 
of Kingsbury Machine Works. The new office and 
factory are located on Tackawanna Street, near Church, 
Street, Philadelphia. 


E. I. duPont aadleenenti & Co., Wilmington, Del., 
have issued an announcement to employees that effective 
Feb. 1 all extra compensation allowed salaried employees 
since Oct. 1, 1919, will be discontinued. About 6000 
persons are affécted. Workmen and laborers at the 
different plants do not come under the ruling. 


The Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co., Wickliffe, 
Ohio, has increased its authorized capital stock from 
$200,000 to $1,000,000 in order to give its employees an 
opportunity to become stockholders in the company. It 
has not yet been decided how much of the additional 
stock will be issued. 


Approximately 250 foremen and business executives 
from 40 Hartford plants attended the monthly meeting 
of the City Foremen’s Get-Together Club, in that city, 
Jan. 13. B. H. Blood, Pratt & Whitney Co., presided. 
Harry N. Clarke, Corte-Scope Co., Cleveland, spoke on 
the Law of Thrift. 


<teaelee 
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ORE CARRYING ADVANCE 


Railroads Propose to Ask Revision Upward— 
Lower Ore Prices Are Expected 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 18.—The four railroads carrying 
ore from the old ranges to upper lake ports are pre- 
paring to ask for an increase in carrying charges 
amounting to 10c. and 15c. a ton, doing this in the face 
of a complaint recently filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by 87 of the ore mining companies 
asking for a reduction in the present ore-carrying 
rates from the mines to the docks, which they claim are 
excessive. The railroads are seeking an advance of 
10c. per ton on the line haul to Ashland and Escanaba, 
and a 5c. increase in the dock charge, which would 
make the ore carrying rate to these ports $1 a ton, or 
the same as for the much longer hauls from the Mesabi 
range. For shipments to Marquette they want an ad- 
vance of 5c. on the line haul and 5c. on the dock charge, 
making the rates to that port 75c. and 85c. as com- 
pared with the present rates of 65c. and 75c. The pres- 
ent rates for carrying ore from the mines to the rail- 
roads were established in 1918 when a sharp advance 
was made by the Government to help out the railroads 
in a war time emergency, and consequently when the 
advance in freight rates was made last July the ore 
haul from the mines to the upper lake ports was ex- 
empted from the flat rate advance. At least one ore 
carrying road has prepared its new tariff calling for 
the advance which is to be filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission under date of Jan. 25. The ad- 
vances under this tariff will go into effect 30 days later 
unless mining companies make _ successful protest 
against the rate advance. It is certain that such a 
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protest will be made by the ore companies to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission unless the railroads finally 
decide not to file the new tariffs. Some of the officials 
of the interested railroads were in conference with ore 
firms in Cleveland last week in regard to the advance, 
evidently having come to sound out the feeling of the 
ore men respecting the proposed increase, and found 
out that the mining companies are strongly opposed to 
any advance in the ore carrying rate. 


Valuation for Inventory 


Furnace companies are giving considerable atten- 
tion to valuations to be placed on iron ore for inven- 
tory purposes in preparing their tax returns. , Many 
consumers have asked ore firms for advice on how much 
they should write down their ore in their inventories, 
but the usual reply has been that the present owners 
of the ore must use their own judgment. Some fur- 
naces are marking ore down 50c., some $1, and some 
$1.50 per ton, and others are making no reduction from 
the cost price in inventories. Under the Government 
ruling, a furnace must inventory its ore at cost or 
present market value. Steel companies owning, or in- 
terested in, mines, consequently can inventory their ore 
at actual cost, but merchant furnaces must use as their 
inventory basis the price they paid, or the present mar- 
ket value. As there will be no new market price until 
ore prices for the season are established, which may 
not be until well along into the spring, the present 
market value of ore can only be guessed. 

While lower ore prices for the coming season are 
looked for, there has so far been no reduction in the 
cost of mining except in reducing wages in a very few 
of the mines, and lake transportation rates have not 
been fixed for the coming season, so that there is no 
basis on which to fix present ore values in inventories, 





Pittsburgh Iron and Steel Market 


(Continued from page 221) 


either spot or contract tonnages, and claim to have 
taken some business at this figure. The spot market 
on foundry coke is quoted from $6.50 to $7 generally, 
though some producers are holding for more. Prac- 
tically no contracting is going on in either grade at 
present. Furnace interests are supplying from yard 
stocks such demand for pig iron as is coming out and 
are not in a hurry to turn the blast on in idle furnaces. 
Moreover they regard the possibility of lower prices 
as better than an advance, and seem content to supply 
their needs from spot offerings. Contract foundry coke 
is quoted anywhere from $7.50 to $10, but it is under- 
stood that companies quoting the higher figure are not 
insisting on this price against orders on their books. 
Some are changing six months’ contracts into monthly 
agreements and are billing January shipments at 
$8.25. 


Old Material.—Possibly there is a little more inter- 
est in the market on the part of the steel manufac- 
turers, but so far this has not resulted in the placing 
of much business. The reason is to be found in the 
fact that the bids have been much below what the 
dealers could meet and yet make a profit. Although 
real consumptive buying is lacking, there is a slightly 
stronger undertone to the market, due to the fact that 
dealers are experiencing considerable difficulty in pick- 
ing up tonnages at what might be considered low prices. 
Because of that fact, they are not very anxious for 
business. It is reported that a dealer recently paid 
in excess of $17 for the heavy melting steel offered by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, Eastern section. This 
would warrant some revision upward in heavy melting 
grades, especially as dealers lately have not been able 
to buy this grade as low as $15. The railroads are not 
offering scrap very freely at present for the reason 
that labor still is pretty costly and the collection of 
the material hardly is warranted at the prices which 


now can be obtained. The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
is asking bids on approximately 12,500 gross tons, the 
list closing at noon, Jan. 24. The largest items in this 
list are 2000 tons of No. 1 steel rails, 1700 tons of No. 
2 wrought, and 1300 tons of destroyed steel cars. 


We quote for delivery to dealers’ yards in the Pittsburgh 
and other districts taking the Pittsburgh freight rate, as 
follows: 

Heavy melting steel, Steubenville, 

Follansbee, Brackenridge, Monessen, 
Midland and Pittsburgh.......... $16.00 to $17.00 

No. 1 cast, cupola sige.......2..2. 25.00 to 26.00 

Rerolling rails, Newark and Cam- 
bridge, O.; Cumberland, Md.; Park- 


ersburg and Huntington, W. Va.; 

Franklin, Pa., and Pittsburgh.... 17.00 to 18.00 
Compressed sheet steel...........--:. 13.00 to 14.00 
Bundled sheet sides and ends, f.o.b. 

consumers’ mills Pittsburgh district 11.00 to 12.00 
Railroad knuckles and couplers..... 16.50 to 17.50 
Railroad coil and leaf springs..... 16.58 to 17.50 
FiBUTOGR DTEIS DATS. oss catecrvaves 17.00 to 18.00 
Low phosphorus melting stock, bloom 

and billet ends, heavy plates 4-in. 

ee Pe rr Perret se re 24.00 to 25.00 
FRAUIFORE TARIIGADIO 21. ccvecvccncves 16.00 to 17.00 
ee Serre ere 36.00 to 37.00 
Locomotive axles, steel............ 32.00 to 33.00 
ee CN a cc tide oe ie onnes ok a 22.00 to 23.00 
Ee (0 Ea asin acice anes seen 22.00to 23.00 
RRONSE GtOOl. WROCIG. . civ cc cee cee es 16.50 to 17.50 
Machine shop turnings............. 10.00 to 10.50 
Sheet bar crop ends at origin........ 16.00 to 17.00 
Heavy steel axle turnings.......... 14.00 to 15.00 
Short shoveling turnings............ 13.00 to 14.00 
Heavy Breakanle CASE... ccscccccves 19.00 to 20.00 
eS caves oWae a eee ene ae a-ee 17.00 to 18.00 
Ce. CU: SIE Co's hist a > ere RR S.8 we 13.00 to 14.00 
No. 1 ratiroad Wrougnt. .6.0. 02 vcce ws 16.00 to 17.00 


It is reported from Cass County, Texas, that iron 
ore beds located there have been sold by D. M. Bar- 
ringer, Real Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia, to 
Pratt Brothers, Minneapolis, Minn. A plant for crush- 
ing, washing and drying the ore will be built. 


Frank Samuel, Harrison Building, Philadelphia, has 
been appointed American agent for the Newcastle Alloy 
Co., Ltd., Newcastle-upon-Tyne, England, manufacturer 
of ferrotungsten, ferromolybdenum and ferrochrome. 
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IRON AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 





Trading in Them Is Less Active and Market 
Values Irregular 


following the drastic liquidation in the latter part of 1929 
i the subsequent partial recovery in the early part of this 
th, the market for iron and industrial stocks has been 
« active and irregular, the natural result of excessive prio 
yvements. In the meantime, money rates are working 
er: the foreign exchange market reflects a heavy shifting 
ir foreign credits; and the readjustment in certain indus- 
es and of labor nears completion; all constructive features. 
f stock market really is passing through a digestive period, 
h in a large measure accounts for its comparative quiet- 
and irregularity. 
Certain groups of stocks, however, continue to reflect de- 
pments in their respective fields, although to a lesser de- 
than was the case from Jan. 3 to Jan, 10. Generally 
r prices for railroad issues are based to some extent on 
ted Government compensation. The downward trend ot 
omobile stocks suggests that the near future of the in- 
try is by no means assured and made somewhat worse by 
losing of the Ford plant and by the intention of W. C. 
t to re-enter the field. Telephone, woolen, leather, shoe 
vaper securities are firmer, possibly because readjust- 
are passed; prices for copper stocks suggest no imme- 
improvement in the market value of the red metal; 
the action of the steel shares indicates confidence in 
iture of that industry. 


The range of prices on active iron and industrial stocks 
| Saturday of last week to Monday of this week was as 


ows: 

ran 
Allis-Chal. com.. 33%4- 35% Lack. Steel ..... 53%- 58% 
Allis-Chal. pf.... 77 - 79% Lake Sup. Corp. 8%- 9% 
Am. Can com... 26144- 29% Midvale Steel .. 31%4- 33% 
Am. Can pf..... 83%- 85% Nat.-Acme ...... 24 - 27 
Am. C. & F. com.122 -127% Nat. E. & S. com. 51%- 54 
Am C @T of. «sc 382 N. Y. Air Brake 79%- 84% 
Am. Loco. com.. 83 - 86% Nova Scotia Steel 3414- 35% 
Am. Loco. pf....102 -102% Pressed Stl. com. 84 - 88 


Am. Rad. com.. 68%- 70% Ry. Stl. Spg. com. 83 - 86% 
Am. Stl. F. com. 30%- 31% Ry. Stl. Spg. pf.10514-106 
Am. Stl F. pf.. 85 - 85% Replogle Steel 34%- 39% 


Bald, Loco. com. 87% - 94% Republic com. .. 63 - 71% 
Bald. Loco, pf... 99%-100 Republic pf. .... 92%4- 94 
Beth, Steel com... 54%- 59% Sloss com. ..... 52 - 56 
Beth. Stl Cl B. 564%- 60% Superior Steel .. 46 - 48 
Beth. Stl. 8% pf.103 -107% Sup. Stl. lst pf.. .. - 97% 
Pneu. Tool. 68 - 70% Trans.-Williams.. 42%4- 43 
Colo. Fuel ..... - 29 - 30% Un. Alloy Steel. 31%4- 32 
Steel com.. 85%4-107% U. S. Pipe com.. 12%- 13 
Steel pf... 90 - 99 U. 8S. Pipe pf.... - 42% 


.-1201%4-123% U. S. Steel com.. 821% - 84% 
N. Ore cert.. 29%- 30 U. S. Steel pf...108%-110 
States Steel 32%4- 34% Vanadium Steel.. 345%- 41 


( Electric 





Har. com... 9414- 96% Va, I. ©. & C... 869 - 58 
PEAT. Bho sc ud -» 106 Westghouse Elec. 44 - 45% 
Dividends 


regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent on the out- 
gs preferred stock of the Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel 

the three months ending Dec. 31, 1920, has been 
i 


Industrial Finances 


report of the Nash Motor Co. for the fiscal year 
30 last shows net profits after all charges and 
$7,007,471, which after preferred dividend require- 
equal to $122.79 a share on the 54,400 common 
During the previous year the company earned 
1.000 common shares. Sales were $57,000,000, 
vith $41,754,003 for the previous year. 
intary petition in bankruptcy has been filed by the 
Die Casting Co., 123 Reservoir Avenue, Milwau- 
ties of $19,292.93 and assets of $27,836.07 are 
Gustave R. Hinz is president. 


lectrie Alloy Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio, has called 
ent of the remaining 40 per cent of the original 

of $2,000,000 of its capital stock. Payments 
{ In equal amounts Jan. 15, Feb. 15, March 15, ana 
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EXPORT CONTINUES DULL 


Good Connections Needed for Continental Buy- 
ing—American Builder Resumes Work in Japan 


NEw YorRK, Jan. 18.—Exporters note but little 
change in the foreign trade situation. Some fairly 
large business is being done by exporters of pipe to 
South American markets and United States possessions 
but in most materials continental quotations preclude 
competition by the American exporter on price, unless, 
as has been the case in a few instances, he ships Belgian 
or German steel direct to the customer. This method 
of exporting, however, it is rather generally conceded, 
necessitates good connections on the continent and en- 
tails considerable risk of lost profit with exchange fluc- 
tuating as violently as it has recently. With a 5 to 10 
per cent rise in the value of foreign currency between 
the date of purchase and the date of shipment and col- 
lection on letters of credit such business might repre- 
sent a loss. 

The moratorium is still in effect in Cuba and busi- 
ness relations are not satisfactory, but with the pros- 
pect of American intervention financially, exporters 
look forward to an early change for the better. British 
houses which import and re-export to all markets are 
buying largely in Belgium and Germany. The New 
York office of a British company reports that the best 
quotations possible to the London office on semi-finished 
material at present is about $53 per ton, c.i.f. England, 
while Belgian sellers are able to deliver in England at 
about $40 per ton and make a fair profit. 

Japanese buying, which begins to show considerable 
activity is confined chiefly to the Imperial Government 
and large shipyards. Inquiries for electric cranes and 
other machinery is heavy with some inquiry for struc- 
tural steel. A large construction company in New 
York, which received a $5,000,000 building contract for 
Tokio in the spring of 1920 has sent the engineers to 
Japan who were recalled at the time of the panic in 
April. 


“ 
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Sueensenenonenencenenes 


The Boston office of the Reliance Electric & Engineering 
Co. has been moved from 10 High Street, room 721, to 200 
Devonshire Street, room 566 Langdon 8S. Simons represents 
the concern. 


The Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh, has opened a branch 
office at Chicago, which is temporarily in the Railway Ex- 


change Building but will be moved to permanent quarters 


in the McCormick Building April 1. C. J. Mesta, second vice- 
president of the company, will be in charge. He will be 
assisted by W. R. Dawson and R. W. Schutte, who are to be 
transferred from Pittsburgh 

The W. R. Miller Co., designer and builder of metallurgical 
furnaces, of Forter water seal valves and gas producers, and 
Siemans valves, now located in the House Building, Pitts- 


burgh, expects to move into its own building, now nearing 


completion, about Feb. 1. The building is located at 609 

3oggs Avenue, corner Jasper Street, South Side, Pittsburgh. 
The Universal Tobacco Machine Co. has moved into its 

new factory, 196 Mount Pleasant Avenue, Newark, N. J. 

The Consolidated Machinery & Wrecking Co. will change 
its address to Harris and East avenues, Long Island City, 
N, Y. 

The Pittsburgh office of the Stewart Iron Co., Sharon, Pa, 
Clyde Brooks, district sales manager, has been removed from 
1515 Farmers’ Bank Building to room 1502 in the same 
building. 


The Clay Products Co. of America, Liberty Building, 
Philadelphia, will build a new electric power plant in con- 
nection with its brick manufacturing plant at New Hope, 
Pa., estimated to cost about $900,000, with equipment. In 
addition to brick-making machinery, the installation will in- 
clude an industrial railroad system and hoisting and convey- 
ing machinery. 


The Young & Franklin Tool Works, Inc., New York, has 
been incorporated with a capital of $100,000 by D. J. Young, 
K. and P. G. Franklin, Liverpool, N. Y., to manufacture 
tools. machine parts, etc. 
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Freight Rates 
Freight rates from Pittsburgh on finished iron and 
steel products, in carload lots, to points named, per 100 
lb., are as follows: 


Philadelphia .........$0.35 eR er ee 0.695 
PORRINOTO cccccccccess Meee eee 0.815 
a TOS. ccsesssccne OS Omaha (pipe) ....... 0.78 
BRM. . vcccnseseae ee 0.415 | Denver .........++54- 1.35 
Buffalo ...... ceseceees 0.295 | Denver (wire products) 1 415 
Cleveland 0.24 Pacific Coast ........ 1.665 
Cincinnati ace 0.33 — Coast, shi Pp 1.335 
ce RA a wee : ed ca a nis lbiéon 4S 

Indianapolis ......... 0.345 | Birmingham .......... 0.765 
Chicago ......... -+++ 0.38 | Jacksonville, all rail.. 0.555 
ee coos QOS Jacksonville, rail and 
Kansas City ......... 0.815 water ...... a: ee 0.46 


Kansas City (pipe)... 0.78 + aenar Orleans ......... 0.515 


The minimum carload to most of the foregoing points is 
36,000 lb. To Denver the minimum loading is 40,000 Ib., 
while to the Pacific Coast on all iron and steel products, 
except structural material, the minimum is 80,000 Ib. On 
the latter item the rate applies to a minimum of 50,000 Ib., 
and there is an extra charge of 9c. per 100 lb. on carloads of 
a minimum of 40,000 Ib. On shipments of wrought iron and 
steel pipe to Kansas City, St. Paul, Omaha and Denver, the 
minimum carloac is 46,000 lb. On iron and steel items not 
noted above the rates vary somewhat and are given in detail 
in the regular railroad tariffs. 

Rates from Atlantic Coast ports (i.e. New York, Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore), to Pacific Coast ports of call on all 
steamship lines via the Panama Canal are as follows: Pi 
fron, 55c.; ship plates 70c., ingots and nck t bar, structura 
steel. tin plate, sheets, common wire products, 75c.; pipe not 
over 8 in. in diameter, 85c.; over 8 in. in diameter, 2%4c. per 
inch, or fraction thereof additional. 


Structural Material 


I-beams, 3 to 15 in.; channels, 3 to 15 in., angles, 3 to 6 
in., on one or both legs, %& in. thick and over, and zees, 
structural sizes, 2.45c. 


Wire Products 


Wire nails, $3.25 base per keg; galvanized, 1 in. and 
longer, including large-head barbed roofing nails, taking an 
advance over this price of $1.50 and shorter than 1 in., $2. 
Bright Bessemer and basic wire, $3.25 per 100 Ib.; annealed 
fence wire, Nos. 6 to 9, $3.25; galvanized wire, $3.95; gal- 
vanized barbed wire, $4. 10; galvanized fence staples, $4. 20; 
painted barbed wire, $3. 40; polished fence staples, $3.50; 
cement-coated nails, per count keg, $2.85; these prices being 
subject to the usual advances for the smaller trade, all f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery, terms 60 days, 
net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days. Discounts on 
woven-wire fencing are 58 to 60% per cent off list for carload 
lots, 57 per cent for 1000-rod lots, and 56 per cent for small 
lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets 


Large structural. and: Bim PIVCUR. 6. oiccia cc vcntscguvess $4.00 
Se NY SE ca i no 1h nconste hcesm Wises Kw alee mae pale Aco 4.10 
De TROD asked stanemss notes abnewe eae 60 per cent off list 
Small machine bolts, rolled threads........ 60 per cent off list 
Same sizes in cut threads........... 50 and 10 per cent off list 


Longer and larger sizes of machine bolts 
45 and 5 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, %-in. x 6-in.: 
Smaller and shorter, rolled threads 
40, 10 and 5 per cent off list 


oe SES aasiancs scavddwsenwesaas 40 and 5 per cent off list 

Longer and larger sizes...........-. 40 and 5 per cent off list 
Pi CO Scbinu we sen ainine ba 6o.enen eae 60 per cent off list 
Plow bolts Nos. 1, 2 and 3 head...... 50 and 5 per cent off list 

oo ge og rr emer 20 per cent extra 
Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts %-in. x 4-in.: 

Smaller and shorter............ 40, 10 and 5 per cent off list 

LORROF GHG WPM GIG s. co occ ccccccteces 40 per cent off list 
Hot pressed sq. or hex. blank nuts.............. $2.25 off list 
[oer ee Te SO. . sno sbhe anes ston see oul $1.75 off list 
C pc &t. — Or-nek: Wate, Wiaw.<s.. cc ccscces 2.25 off list 
CAa¢4 @&% a ree 1.75 off list 


Semi- finished | By nuts, U. S. S. and S. 
to 9/16-in. inclusive.70 and 10 to a a. 10 per cent off list 


i 2: Oi igs 0s 6 cceiavewen 65 to 70 per cent off list 
Stove bolts in nackages.............- 75 and 10 per cent off list 
Cn I a ee 75,10 and 2% per cent off list 
BE CE: ccc cde sebvcdiveseaeeaeD baa eee 50 per cent off list 
po ere er ee 5.50c. base 

Square and Hex. Head Cap Screws 
ee eB eee 65 and 10 to 70 per cent off list 
Pre MRS EP Se Whe as nncdcscaddenais abecnte 65 to 70 per cent off list 
Set Screws 
tm, and wader. .osvccscc 70 and 5 to 70 and 10 per cent off list 
9/16 in. to RS «sm ee pene meee 65 and 10 to 70 per cent off list 


One cent per lb. extra for less than 200 kegs. Rivets in 
100-Ib. kegs 25c. extra to buyers not under contract; small 
and miscellaneous lots less than two tons, 25c, extra; less 
than 100 Ib. of a size, or broken kegs, 50c. extra. 

All prices carry standard extras f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Wire Rods 
No. 5 common basic or Bessemer rods to domestic con- 
sumers. $57: chain rods, $57; screw stock rods, $62; rivet 
and bolt rods and other rods of that character, $57; high 
earbon rods, $68 to $75, depending on carbons. 


Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts 


Railroad spikes, 9/16-in. and larger, $3.65 per 100 Ib 
{in lots of 200 kegs of 200 Ib. each or more: spikes, %-in., 
%-in. and 7/16-in., $4.50; 5/16-in., $5.25. Boat and barge 
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spikes, $4.50 per 100 Ib. in carload lots of 200 kegs or more, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Track bolts, $5.50 base per keg of 200 |b 
Tie plates, $3 to $3.60 per 100 Ib. 


Terne Plates 


Prices of terne plates are as follows: 8-lb. coating, 200 
Ib., $13. ” a package; 8-lb. 5 I. C., $14.10; 12-lb 
coating, | $15.80; 15-Ib. a ag C., $16.80; 20-Ib. coat- 
ing, I. - Fis. 05; 25- ‘Ib. coating, I. C., $19.30; 30-lb. coating 
1. oy $0. 30; 35-Ib, coating, I. C., $21.30; 40-lb. coating, 
I. C., $22.30 per package, al "£.0.b, Pittsburgh, freight added 
to point of delivery. 


Iron and Steel Bars 
Steel bars at 2.35c. from mill. Refined bar iron, 3.75c. 


Welded Pipe 


The following discounts are to jobbers for carload lots 
on the Pittsburgh basing card: 





Butt Weld 
Steel Iron 
Inches Black Galv. Inches Black Galy. 
. Mand %.... 50 Ot eR ateensnce 15% to 1644+10% to 1 
cp Gants.... bate 40 ‘ Dae eed 191% to 20 1% to 2 
Rink <eyaice 57% 44 to 14%... 24% to 25 8% to 9% 
Lap Weld 
iieakieunaaiae 50 38 I ale alias ei 20% te 21 6% to7 
SE cecoxass 54 41 24 to6..... 22% to 23 9% to 10 
PW ssn ceeces 50 37 PEE seuss 19% to 20 to? 
13 and 14........ 41 
rc seeunksnsees 3844 
Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
4 and %.... 4644 th Mea. onesie 16to 17 +49 to 50 
3 EERE REGAL OR 51% 39 i 5 .v.ore ean 13% to 144% +2 to 3% 
Tse Kcnces 5544 -) esicscwes 8h to 19 Oats 6% 
ROY eavcauesed 56% 44 to 14... 24% to 25 9% to 10% 
Lap Weld, extra strong, one ends 
Ricscdicucesansns 48 37 | ee to 22% i to 9 
2% to4......... 51 40 | 2Kto4... to 24 to 12 
4% to 6......... 50 39 4 to 6.... te 23 to il 
TAN Bicavivicies 46 33 | TUR. 55s to 15 to 3 
OOP Bibkcsvsones 41 28 | 9tol2.. "Mgt 10 Oe aK 


To the large jobbing trade an additional 5 per cent is 
allowed over the above discounts, which are subject to the 
usual variations in weight of 5 per cent. 

On butt and lap weld sizes of black iron pipe, discounts 
for less than carload lots to jobbers have been seven (7) 
points lower (higher price) than carload lots and on butt 
and lap weld galvanized iron pipe have been nine (9) points 
lower (higher price). 


Boiler Tubes 
The following are the prices for carload lots f.o.b. Pitts- 





burgh: 

Lap Welded Steel Charcoal Iron 

1% to 2 in...... séossveeee 1% to 1% in....+ 23 

 °, “-eRnanainltannae ete cae 1% to 1 in....+ 20 
2% to 3 SE ieee 30 Duccueceecasxcue. 2028 
314 to 4% in....... cone i sence ese ae Ole 
3 ceewoavie 1 told 
| 2 = to $i¢ tn... 1% to + 3 
Standard Commercial dette ae Drawn or Hot Rolled 
Per Net Ton Per Net Ton 
SS ee ERT e eee aL 
1 mm, eee 267 sa° oe err caw a0 
1 BS saeenns oeawws ele 4% and 3% ee . 167 
$e D. srcanssssseneseac ee - paw ial re) 


4% MINE cctelucatess O0 


These prices do not apply to special specifications for 
locomotive tubes nor to special St for tubes for 
the Navy Department which will be subject to special nego- 


tiations. 
Sheets 


Prices for mill shipments on sheets of standard gage in 
carloads, f.o.b, Pittsburgh, follow: 


Blue Annealed 


Cents Cents 

Per Lb. Per Lb 

No. 8 and heavier..... 3.45 | Nos. 13 and 14........ 3.65 

Nos. 9 and 10 <tass) ~. 3.56. | Nos. 16 and 16.....0cc00¢ 3.75 
Nos. 11. and 12....+. oo Cae 

Boz Annceied, One Pass Cold Rolled 

Cents Cents 

Per Lb. Per Lb. 

PO Se 00 en kca scene . 4.15 | No. 28 (ease) adie. vee 

Reet: Se 86 BE. owas ee |! UL ae er rere 4.45 


Nos. 25 and 26 ........ 4.25 | No. 80 ...ccccccccccce 4.05 
Se. DA Géseekscean an ae 


Galvanized Black Sheet Gage 


Cents Cents 

Per Lb. Per Lb 

Nos. 10 and 11 ........ 4.70 | Nos. 35 and 36 .......- 5.40 
OR. ER OP OE: vasences « ME 8, «BE hc eicns nee ees 5.55 
Nos. 15 and 16........ - 4.95 | No. 28 (base) | naaewé 5.70 
Pee. 20 OPE. siceeeun - 5.10 SS eer 5.95 
ee LS ere Ree 5-2. Oe erivdavors sceew CEO 

Tin-Mill Black Plate 
Cents Cents 
Per Lb. Per Lb 


Nos. 15 and 16 ....... 4.15 No. 38 (base) ....... 4.35 
eee. Ss OO Be scocccess Gan o. 


Nos. 22 to 24 ..... i nea ee Ne. oat danceatens ate 
Nos. 25 to 27 ......... 4.80 | Nos. 3044 and 81 ...... 4.45 
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| Non-Ferrous Metals 
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The Week’s Prices 


Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery 





Copper, New York Lead Zine 

Electro- New New St. New St. 
Lake lytic York York Louis York Louis 
13.25 13.00 38.25 5.12% 4.90 6.00 5.55 
13.25 13.00 38.00 5.12% 4.90 6.00 5.55 
13.25 13.00 37.00 5.12% 4.90 6.00 5.55 
13.25 13.00 dale 5.12% 4.90 6.00 5.55 
13.25 13.00 35.75 5.12% 4.90 6.00 5.55 
13.25 13.00 34.75 5.12% 4.90 6.00 5.55 


NEw YorK, Jan. 18. 


Demand for all of the metals is only moderate but 
) most cases prices are steady to firm. The copper 
irket is quiet and slightly firmer. Tin has declined 
sympathy with the London market. Lead has been 
tive but is again quiet. The zine market is entirely 
tagnant. 


New York 


Copper.—There has been scarcely any improvement 
n the domestic demand for copper but foreign buying 
s fairly good, as judged by recent standards. Some 
terests outside of the Copper Export Association re- 
rt a better demand than in some time and the ad- 
ance in exchange values has helped the situation 
slightly. We quote electrolytic copper for prompt and 
early delivery at 13c. to 13.25c., New York, with first 
quarter at 13.25¢. to 13.50c., there being some sellers 
at all of these various levels. The market for Lake 
ypper is exceedingly quiet at 13.25c. for prompt and 
early delivery and 13.50c. for first quarter. 


Tin.—The week has been a quiet one with a fair 
business transacted between dealers each day. Con- 
sumers, however, do not appear anxious to buy and are 
evidently amply supplied with stocks. A restraining 
element is the poor demand for finished materials into 
which tin enters. Nevertheless the tone of the entire 
market is more optimistic. Yesterday an unconfirmed 

rt was to the effect that the Malay Government 

| reduced the minimum price of tin to £230 from 

7, at which it would buy unsold tin from producers. 

this cause or from some other the London market 

ned yesterday and today, spot standard tin today 
ng quoted at £180 10s., futures at £185 10s. and spot 
ts at £196. These levels are lower than in nearly 
In this market spot Straits tin after a week 

rly high prices had declined today to 34.75c., New 

, despite the fact that sterling exchange has been 

neing in the week. The feature of the week in 

interest was the testimony last Thursday before 

Ways and Means Committee of Congress by Wil- 

Loeb, of the American Smelting & Refining Co., 

iting an import duty of 10c. per Ib. on pig tin 

‘ec, per lb. on tin in ores and concentrates. This 
amount to a protective tariff for the tin industry 

be equivalent to an increase of 4c. per lb. for 

can tin, 

Lead.—Toward the end of last week the market 
considerably quieter, but it is still decidedly 
[he outside market is fairly established at 
.. New York, or 4.90c., St. Louis, at which level 
ave been made. A good tonnage has been booked 
e and slightly lower prices. The leading interest 
ies to quote 4.75¢c., New York and St. Louis, but 
nerally been credited with taking no business at 
evels. It was rumored, however, that it had 
| to book business at those prices, but this has 

inconfirmed, although some sales have been made 
ntly as low as 4.75c. 

“inc.—There has been no improvement in the zinc 

et and demand is almost negligible. Prime West- 
early delivery is quoted at 5.55c., St. Louis, or 
v York. The absorbing topic is the advocacy 

tariff, it being claimed that foreign zinc can be 

r ‘d at seaboard at under 6c., while American zinc 
be produced at a profit at less than 8c. The 
‘ cause of the depression in the market is the 
ity of imports. 
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Antimony.—Wholesale lots for early delivery are 
quoted at 5.15¢c., New York, duty paid, with demand 
light. 


Aluminum.—Virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, in 
wholesale lots for early delivery, is quoted by the lead- 
ing interest at 28.30c. f.o.b. producer’s plant, but is ob- 
tainable from other sellers at 22%c. to 23%c., New 
York. 


Old Metals—The undertone in the market is 


‘stronger though little business has been transacted. 


Dealers’ selling prices are nominally as follows: 


Cents 

Per Lb. 
Copper, heavy and crucible. ...........s.seee8 12.75 
Copper, heavy amd Wire... .ccccccccccccesces 12.00 
Copper, Helit amd bottoms... ..ccccccccescces 10.00 
eT Eee eT Cre TT eC 9.25 
SE SE. fd ob aire ea had eee ek ee aks ON eee 6.75 
Heavy machine composition.............6++. 12.50 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings.............- 7.50 
No, 1 red brass or composition turnings....... 10.00 
EE cd cccnot + cednusvennaterare uae ens 4.00 
Re SO «cc ckodss etbneeedscemientined e+anmen 3.00 
a nw acwnede64asue’ctéu made aks sscnaeetan 3.25 


Chicago 


Jan. 18.—There has been moderate buying of copper, 
principally by dealers and speculators. Tin has de- 
clined slightly, apparently because the recent advance 
overreached itself. Lead is the strongest of the metals, 
but much of current inquiry is for distant delivery on 
which producers are disinclined to quote. Spelter and 
antimony are quiet and without features. Old metal 
prices are unchanged. We quote Lake copper at 13.50c. 
in carload lots; tin, 37c. to 38c.; lead, 4.95c.; spelter, 
5.65¢. to 5.75¢.; antimony, 7c. to 7.50c. On old metal 
we quote copper wires, crucible shapes, 9c.; copper clips, 
9c.; copper bottoms, 7.50c.; red brass, 9c.; yellow brass, 
6c.; lead pipe, 3c.; zinc, 3c.; pewter, No. 1, 17c.; tinfoil, 
20c.; block tin, 25c.; all these being buying prices for 
less than carload lots. 


St. Louis 


Jan. 17.—The non-ferrous markets were rather 
quiet, with relatively little doing in either the car lot 
or less than car lot quantities. On car lots we quote: 
Lead, 4.90c.; spelter, 5.60c. In less than car lots we 
quote: Lead, 5.50c.; spelter, 6.25c. to 6.50c.; tin, 42c.; 
copper, 13.50c.; antimony, 7.50c. In the Joplin district 
ores continue at low levels and the sales are running less 
than half the usual production of the district because 
of the indisposition of miners to mine and sell at present 
prices. Quotations remain about the same as last 
reported. On miscellaneous scrap metals we quote 
dealers’ buying prices as follows: Light brass, 4c.; 
heavy yellow brass, 6.50c.; heavy red brass, 10c.; heavy 
copper and copper wire, 10c.; light copper, 9c.; zinc, 3c.; 
lead, 4c.; tea lead, 2c.; pewter, 18c.; tinfoil, 20c.; 
aluminum, 10c. 

On Jan. 1 the Detroit Heating & Lighting Co. ceased 
to function as a company. It was absorbed by the 
Welded Steel Barrel Corporation, Detroit. This loca- 
tion will be known as the Welded Steel Barrel Corpora- 
tion, Plant No. 2. All material purchased for Plant 
No. 2 will be delivered to the Detroit Heating & Light- 
ing Co.’s old plant. All material will be invoiced di- 
rectly to the main office, the Welded Steel Barrel Cor- 
poration, Plant No. 1. 


The Great Western Contracting Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., representative for the Conveyors Corporation of 
America, Chicago, has changed the nafme of its organ- 
ization to the Rawlings Industrial Equipment Co. 
This organization is sales engineer for the manufac- 
turers of power plant machinery, and the new name out- 
lines their functions admirably. 


The Foundation Co., New York, has been awarded 
the contract for the construction of the northern ap- 
proach to the new Cincinnati Southern Railroad Bridge 
over the Ohio River at Cincinnati. The cost of the 
approach will be about half a million dollars. 


et Se ee 
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| PERSONAL | 
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#Ueeeeeeecentececcctsey 


Walter F. Ingals was elected vice-president of the 
Central Tube Co., Pittsburgh, at a recent meeting of 
the directors in addition to the office of general sales 
manager, which he has occupied since the formation of 
the company in 1909. 


Andrew J. Sloper, president New Britain National 
Bank, New Britain, Conn., has resigned as director of 
the New Britain Machine Co., that city, automatic ma- 
chinery, etc. The vacancy has not been filled as yet. 


A. S. Taylor, formerly of the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
the Allegheny Steel Co., and for the past eight years 
chief engineer of the United Alloy Steel Corporation, 
Canton, Ohio, has gone to California to accept a posi- 
tion with the Moreland Truck Co. at its new plant in 
Burbank. 


Winfred A. Place was elected president of the 
Warren Belting Co., Worcester, Mass., at the annual 
meeting; William H. Bowman, treasurer; and William 
H. Warren, assistant treasurer. 


Charles B. Freeman, has been made employment 
manager of the Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 
He succeeds W. E. Hine, who resigned to enter another 
line of business. 


Henry Reeve, formerly secretary Stocker-Rumely- 
Wachs Co., Chicago, has become associated with the 
Dale Machinery Co., 547 West Washington Boulevard, 
where he will have charge of credits and general office 
work. 


Edward C. Gaines, Mead Morrison Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, is now in Australia in charge of the erection 
of a large coal handling plant at Sydney, and is look- 
ing after other interests of the above company. The 
work involves a large amount of structural steel and 
it is the intention to have the steel fabricated in Aus- 
tralia. The erection work will be organized and car- 
ried on with local labor. 


A. E. Blake has been appointed representative of the 
U. G. I. Contracting Co., Philadelphia, in the Pitts- 
burgh district, beginning Jan. 1, with offices in Union 
Arcade. 

William Printz, sales engineer, has assumed charge 
of the New York territory for the Wilson-Maeulen 
Co., manufacturer of pyrometers. He has been ac- 
tively associated with the sale and installation of pyro- 
meters throughout the Middle West for the past five 
years. Mr. Printz will have his headquarters at the 
main office and works, 383 Concord Avenue, New York. 

Fred H. Atwood, formerly sales manager Millers 
Falls Co., Millers Falls, Mass., hardware, is now gen- 
eral manager of the Bethlehem Laboratories, Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 


C. R. Weber was @lected treasurer of the Sherritt 
& Stoer Co., machine tools, Philadelphia, at a meeting 
of the board of directors, on Jan. 10, filling a vacancy 
made through the retirement of C. H. Stoer some time 
ago. Mr. Weber was previously in charge of the 
accounting department. 


W. S. Murray, chairman Super-Power Survey, De- 
partment of the Interior, Washington, spoke on “Elec- 
trical Features of the Super-Power Survey” in Lori- 
mer Hall, Jan. 18, before the Boston section, American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers; Boston section, 
American Society of Mechanica] Engineers, and the 
Society of Civil Engineers. 

Joseph H. Hunter, president Detroit Insulated Wire 
Co., has recovered sufficiently from a recent automobile 
accident to be removed from a hospital to his home, 
Pasadena Apartments, 2170 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit. 


Hugh A. Brown has been appointed sales manager, 
effective Jan. 15, of the Electro Dynamic Co., motors 
and generators, Bayonne, N. J. He will have his office 
at the Bayonne works. He has had sales experience 


with the Crocker Wheeler Co. and Burke Electric Co. 
A. P. Fall has resigned as production manager of 
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the Toledo Bridge & Crane Co., Toledo, Ohio, wit! 
which he has been connected for 15 years, and is now 
vice-president and general manager of the Welever 
Piston Ring Co., Toledo. 


Confirmation of the nomination of H. Foster Bain 
to be chief of the Bureau of Mines is expected to hy 
made by the Senate at the coming extra session o 
Congress. In the meantime he will continue in offic: 
under his recent appointment by President Wilson. Mr. 
Bain was editor of the Mining and Scientific Press from 
1909 to 1915, and then for a short time was editor of 
the Mining Magazine in London before going to China 
in 1916. From there he was called in 1917 to become 
assistant to Van H. Manning, at that time director of 
the Bureau of Mines and during the war followed up 
the production of metal products, explosives and vari: 
ous war chemicals. In 1918 he resigned to return to 
China, where he was engaged in the examination of 
mines for an important Anglo-American syndicate. He 
returned to this country in November. By that time 
he had been invited to succeed Dr. Cottrell and after 
some hesitancy he accepted the appointment, being 
urged to do so by many of his friends. Graduating 
from Moore’s Hill College, Ind., in 1890, Mr. Bain spent 
two years at Johns Hopkins University and later re- 
ceived his doctor’s degree from the University of Chi- 
cago. He has been for many years a prominent and 
active member of the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers, the Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Society of America and the American Mining 
Congress. He practiced as a mining engineer in sev- 
eral States and has traveled in many countries. For 
four years he was State geologist of Illinois and he 
has lectured on economic geology at several univer- 
sities. 

A. E. Hogrebe, mechanical and electrical engineer, 
Baltimore, has been appointed sales engineer for the 
Baltimore territory of the Champion Engineering Co., 
Kenton, Ohio, manufacturer of electric traveling cranes. 
Mr. Hogrebe has been identified with the design and 
later with the manufacture and sale of electric traveling 
cranes since 1891, having been connected with the Yale 
& Towne Mfg. Co., Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., 
Pawling & Harnischfeger, and the Niles-Bement-Pond 
Co. In 1917 Mr. Hogrebe designed and was in charge 
of the manufacture as manager of the Chesapeake Iron 
Works, Baltimore. He recently severed his connection 
with that company and sold all his stock in it. 


S. Walter Platt, who retired as Pittsburgh district 
manager for Luria Bros. & Co., Inc., New York and 
Lebanon, Pa., dealer in iron and steel scrap, as an- 
nounced in THE IRON AGE of Jan. 13, has become Pitts- 
burgh manager of the recently-organized American 
Foreign Steel Corporation. Offices are located tempo- 
rarily at 997 Union Arcade Building. 


S. G. Porter and E. I. Porter, for many years with 
the D. Nast Machinery Co., Philadelphia, have resigned, 
and with J. R. Richards, formerly with the Fairbanks 
Co., have organized the Porter-Richards Machinery Co. 
with offices at 19 South Seventh Street, Philadelphia, 
to sell machine tools and accessories. 


F. N. Speller, metallurgical engineer National Tube 
Co., will address a joint meeting of the Ontario section 
of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers and 
the Engineering Institute of Canada at the King Ed- 
ward Hotel, Toronto, Feb. 2, on effects of corrosion on 
steel pipe and the manufacture of steel pipe up to 96 
in. in diameter. 


R. E. Ludwick, sales manager Cleveland Crane & 
Engineering Co., Cleveland, has severed his connection 
to become sales manager of the Grid Iron Grip Wheel 
Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


Richard M. Heames, treasurer Victor Screw Works, 
Detroit, has been elected to the board of directors of 
the American State Bank, Detroit. 


Rowland LeBarre, Interstate Iron & Steel Co., 104 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, has been elected 
chairman of the committee of creditors which has taken 
charge of the affairs of the John Obenberger Forge 
Co., Milwaukee. J. F. Gurdis has been elected secretary 
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of the committee, with headquarters at the Obenberger 
offices in Milwaukee. 


Ernesto D’Amico, formerly with the Italia Mission 
‘n the United States and general agent in Italy for 

R. Phillips & Sons, Philadelphia, who has been in 
the United States for the past four weeks on a busi- 
ness trip, sails on the Imperator on Jan. 20. His head- 
suarters are at Milan. 

Cecil M. Sanders, London representative of the Con- 
solidated Steel Corporation, arrived in New York this 
week on a brief business trip. 


Fabricated Steel Business in 1920 


The total volume of bookings of fabricated steel] 
business in 1920 was about 1,161,700 tons, or slightly 
greater than the volume of 1919, which was 1,157,400 
tons. Compared with 1918, when there was consider- 
able activity through the fabricated shipbuilding move- 
ment—1920 is only 40,700 tons less. 

The December volume kept up the average of the 
last quarter, being 47,000 tons of bridge and building 
work, or 26 per cent of the country’s capacity. The 
volume of business in the last half of 1920 was some- 
what less than half of the volume for the first six 
months of the year. The amount of business done in 
February, 1920, 171,000 tons, was higher than in any 
month of 1919, and there were four months in 1919, 
showing the stagnation following the signing of the 
armistice, in which the volume was less than in any 
month in 1920. In fact, the total for the first four 
months of 1919 was less than 120,000 tons, while the 
total of the last quarter of 1920 was about 142,000 
tons. 


Pneumatic Rod Cutters 


Machines for cutting all sizes of rods within their 
range at a minimum of 60 lb. of air pressure without 
any change or adjusment being made are a recent 
product of Scully-Jones & Co., 80 East Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago. The machine will operate without 
change, it is stated, as well with steam as with air. 
It is made in two sizes, a small machine cutting from 
0 up to % in. in diameter and a large machine cut- 
ting from 0 to 54 in. in diameter. 

Safety to the workman is emphasized as a feature, 
as the only moving part which the workman can touch 
is the knee-pad. Upkeep expense, it is explained, 
is small, as the only parts that can wear are the 
cutters. These are round ring cutters and as they 
wear can be turned so as to give each cutter 10 new 
cutting edges. The amount of air consumed in opera- 
tion is small, as travel of the piston in the %-in. ma- 
chin is % in. and in the %-in. machine is % in. Speed 
of operation is also emphasized as a feature. 

Machines can be installed on permanent benches, 
or on portable benches on wheels. An air hose can then 
be run to the machine, enabling it to be taken to the 





It is announced that an electrolytic zinc refinery is 

0 be built by the Bunker Hill & Sullivan Mining & 

‘entration Co. at Kellogg, Idaho. The initial capac- 

the new refinery will be 25 tons per day, and it 

Ss said it will take about two years to build the plant. 
onsiderable equipment will be needed. 


_ The decrease in the cost of living as compiled by 
the Department of Labor for 32 cities of the country 
rages 6.73 per cent in December from the high 
June, 1920. The city showing the smallest 
is Los Angeles, 2.5 per cent, and the city 
ng the largest is Portland, Oregon, 10 per cent. 


American Steel & Wire Co., Worcester, Mass., 
rmission to erect a three-story, 144 x 120 ft. 
n to its south works plant, an extension to the 
cable department, making it about one-third 
Later, the company may extend its coal pockets 
mprove its method of handling fuel. 
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HERMAN GARLICHS, 61 years old, 262 Gates Avenue, 
Brooklyn, a leading metallurgist and during the World 
War an advising metallurgist as a “dollar-a-year man,” 
died of heart trouble on Jan. 8, at his home. He was 
born in Brooklyn on May 23, 1859. He was graduated 


from the Columbia School of Mines in 1880 and soon ° 


after went to Colorado where he became a United States 
deputy mineral surveyor. As a mining expert and 
metallurgist he was associated from 1884 to 1908 with 
various smelting companies in the West, and later with 
the Balbach Smelting Co., Newark, N. J. He retired 
from active business a few years ago, and aside from 
his service with the Government in the war, had since 
been an expert adviser in mineralogy, mining and smelt- 
ing and refining of ores. He was a member of the 
American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers and the Mining and Metallurgical Society of 
America. 

EpwarRp T. McHuGH, a veteran foundryman of 
Holyoke, Mass., died Jan. 9 in the city hospital, that 
city. He was born at Canton, Mass., Nov. 20, 1845. 
At the age of 13 he started learning the molder’s trade. 
After the Civil war he worked at the Knowles Steam 
Pump Works, Warren, Mass. In 1880 he located in 
Holyoke and for the following 13 years was manager 
of the foundry department of the Dean Steam Pump 
Co. Later he established the McHugh Foundry Co. 
A son, Edward B. McHugh, is a foreman for the 
Holyoke Foundry Co, 

E. C. PARSHALL, general manager Bay City Forge 
Co., hammered steel forgings, Erie, Pa., died on 
Jan. 11. 

WILLIAM H. BENT, for many years treasurer Mason 
Machine Works, Taunton, Mass., textile machinery, 
died Jan. 13 at his home there. He was 82 years old. 

E. C. HINMAN, president American Steam Pump 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich., died Jan. 11, after a long 
illness. He was also president of the Central National 
Bank, Battle Creek, and member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Commonwealth Federal Savings Bank, 
Detroit. ; 

Sirk FRANK BAILLIE died recently in Wellesley Hos- 
pital, Toronto, Ont. He was president of the Canadian 
Aeroplanes, president of the Canadian Cartridge Co., 
Hamilton, Ont., and president of the Burlington Steel 
Co., Hamilton. 

ELMER ALLEN BEAMAN, until recently treasurer and 
general manager Beaman & Smith Co., Providence, R. 
I., machinist, died Jan. 4, at his home in that city, fol- 
lowing a long illness. Mr. Beaman was born in Wor- 
cester, Mass., Sept. 2, 1846. He established the above 
firm in 1886. 

JOHN HENRY EAsTwoop, owner of the Eastwood 
Wire Mfg. Co. and the Eastwood Chemical Co., both of 
Belleville, N. J., died of heart disease Jan. 11 at his 
winter home at Miami, Fla., at the age of 67. The com- 
panies had been left to him by his foster father, the 
late John Eastwood, founder of both plants. He was 
prominent in civic affairs and belonged to many clubs. 

HuGH N. CAmp, vice-president and treasurer St. 
Joseph Lead Co., died Jan. 17 at his home in New York. 

MARVIN F. Scalire, for many years with William B. 
Scaife & Sons Co., Pittsburgh, died suddenly at his 
winter home in Miami, Fla., Jan. 13. He was born in 
Pittsburgh, Oct. 25, 1855, and made his home in that 
city throughout his life. He retired from active con- 
nection with William B. Scaife & Sons Co. several 
years ago on account of ill health following a series of 
surgical operations. He had devoted himself to philan- 
thropic work in recent years and had been chairman 
of the executive committee of the Co-operative Welfare 
Association of Pittsburgh. 


Officials of the Wheeling Steel Corporation, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., have organized the Wheeling Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., with capital of $1,000,000 to operate as an 
exclusive sales branch of the parent organization. 
W. H. Abbott, vice-president of the latter company, is 
president of the new organization. 
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The Chain Industry in Great Britain 
(Continued from page 186) 


uct, as the only equipment is the forge and anvils 
in small chains and the power hammers of some 
sort on the heavier sizes. The forges are usually 
provided with some sort of power blower, driven 
either by steam or electricity, but power charges 
are also negligible. In machine-made chains, the 
labor becomes a much smaller factor and power and 
other charges constitute an appreciable percentage 
of the total costs. 

The following distribution of expenses in per- 
centages of the selling prices may be given as rep- 
resentative of the operations in 1919 of several of 
the largest firms making both hand welded and ma- 
chine welded chains. 


Per Cent of 


Item Selling Price 
Raw material, including fuel for forges...... 45 
PE -< cnnencs Onis deb eee whee calles cee 27 
oso hace hed ek ee, imag ete a hs Gon aoa a 
All other manufacturing costs................. 11 
POE Shader akiwena Weiss Ge kbnis cane cation 13 

100 


The above distribution is not satisfactory in 
that it does not distinguish between hand and ma- 
chine welded chain, but it serves to bring out the 
extreme importance of raw material and also the 
profits accruing to the chain makers in spite of 
the relatively high wages they were paying. The 
trade is prosperous and all plants are well supplied 
with orders for months ahead. A much greater 
proportion of the business is now done direct than 
formerly and there is an effort being made to elim- 
inate the middleman, although a large fraction of 
the British output of chains of all kinds are still 
sold through merchants. None of these merchants, 
however, are members of the Chain and Anchor 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


Will Not Collect Union Dues 


The Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Association has 
notified officials of District No. 5, United Mine Workers 
of America, that the organization would refuse to de- 
duct under the “check off” system $1 a month from 
miners’ wages, levied by the union for the support of 
striking miners and their families in the Mingo county, 
W. Va., and the Alabama fields. In a letter to district 
headquarters of the union the association said: “We 
have been advised by counsel that the operators of the 
Pittsburgh district cannot be a party to the collection 
of the assessments referred to in your letter and the 
official circular, for the purposes specified therein. 
Therefore, we decline to approve and make collection of 
the assessments. The operators have no knowledge of 
the purposes for which the money collected under the 
‘check off’ practice is expended by your organization. 
We have only continued the same because of the refusal 
of the President’s commission to grant our demand 
for its abolition. We emphatically protest against the 
use of any funds collected by this method for the pur- 
poses specified in the official circular.” 


Earl F. Whitaker has established his own business 
as manufacturers’ agent and distributor, giving service 
to buyers of steel, fuel and factory supplies. His 
office will be at 2523 Park Row Building, 15 Park 
Row, New York. He has had 20 years’ experience in 
this line of work. 


The Interstate Iron & Steel Co., Chicago, has added 
equipment at its East Chicago plant for making cold- 
finished steel bars and shafting. 





The Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. has received an 
order from the Southern Pacific Railroad for 1000 tons 
of locomotive tires. 
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UNION LABOR MEETING 


American Federation Plans to Fight Open Shop 
Movement—Important Court Cases 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 18.—Recent reiteration of bus 
ness interests of their adherence to the open shop po!- 
icy and their attitude as to labor injunctions, have 
been seized upon by the American Federation of Labor 
to inaugurate anew a campaign in favor of its own 
policies. With this object in view, Secretary Frank 
Morrison of the federation has announced a meeting 
of the national and international unions affiliated with 
the federation will be held here Feb. 23. Union offi- 
cials are laying great stress upon the importance of 
the meeting and say that its character, involving not 
only national organizations, but those of other coun- 
tries as well, denote its significance. 


Recent and Coming Decisions 


Organized labor is still agitated over the recent de 
cision of the United States Supreme Court in the Du- 
plex Printing Co. case holding the secondary boycott 
is unconstitutional. It also apparently is anticipating 
other adverse decisions, chief among those being what 
are known as the Truax case, coming from Arizona, 
and the Coronda Coal Mining Co. case coming from 
Arkansas, and if they prove to be unfavorable to labor, 
they will strike additional blows against its attempts 
to have class legislation enacted. 

The former case, briefly, relates to the right to issue 
injunctions against labor. The Arizona legislature has 
passed a law prohibiting the issuance of injunctions, 
as contrasted with a ruling from the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts that such legislation, which was pro- 
posed in that State, would be unconstitutional. The 
Coronda case, already passed upon by two lower courts 
unfavorably to organized labor, involves tHe right of a 
coal operator to collect damages from unions as organi- 
zations, rather than individuals composing them, for 
damage to property, and has some of the elements that 
entered into the Danbury hatters’ case, though the |at- 
ter permitted the collection of damages against indi- 
viduals. It will be readily observed that these two 
cases are highly important as to the rights of em- 
ployers. 

Will Discuss the Courts 


All of these questions, it is understood, are to be 
taken up at the forthcoming meeting of organized labor 
interests, which will be presided over by President 
Samuel Gompers of the American Federation of Labor, 
who issued the call for the conference. It is claimed it 
will be attended by representatives of 109 national and 
international unions affiliated with the federation. Mr. 
Morrison said it will be held “for the purpose of con- 
sidering attacks now being made on the trade union 
movement.” He went on to state that these attacks 
include attempts to establish the anti-union shop, wage 
reductions, compulsory arbitration, labor injunctions 
and a publicity campaign that would mold the public 
mind to “accept these backward steps.” Belief was 
expressed by him that labor will form a plan “to ex- 
pose the pretense of men who are only interested iD 
cheap labor and a continuance of their profiteering 
policy.” They are mistaken, he added, if they “imagine 
that they have made the slightest progress in alarm- 
ing workers or that they will humbly accept a policy 0°! 
reaction.” 

The conference, according to Mr. Morrison, is on° 
of several similar gatherings that have been called by 
the American Federation of Labor during its history 
to consider unusual conditions, and is of importance. 

The meeting is timed for a short period previous 
the Harding administration taking office, so that it ¢a! 
complete preparation of data outlining its program 
which is expected to be laid before President Harding 
and his administration to denote their purposes as °° 
legislation which they will favor or oppose. In the 
meantime it is apparent that organized labor is 20'"8 
to intensify its publicity work in connection with advo- 
cating “a new bill of rights.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
vertising the Technical Preduct. By Clifford Alex- 
ler Sloan and James David Mooney. Pages 


365, 6 x 9 in.; numerous illustrations. Published 
y McGraw-Hill Book Co., 239 West Thirty-ninth 
Street, New York, and for sale by THE IRON AGE 
Book Department. 
\dvertising of the technical product has developed 
ely within the last thirty-five years, with accele- 
| progress in latter years. Early advertising copy, 
viewed, appears archaic; lack of thought expended 
the preparation of copy and illustrations is apparent. 
trasted with this, modern advertising shows such 
cress that it is becoming potentially a science and 
aws governing its application are becoming rapidly 
ilated into a code. A commendable effort to an- 
the principles involved in advertising the tech- 
product marks this volume; to quote: “technical 
‘tising men, generally, are applying sound prin- 
to the promotion of sales by means of advertis- 
What technical advertising needs most badly, is 
«position of these principles, which are being used 
or less sub-consciously by men who have mas- 
| them through experience. These principles prop- 
set forth will provide the basis for the science of 
rtising the technical product.” Further, “there 
be provided for the manufacturer of technical 
products, a means of applying more definitely and 
surely the forces of advertising that he may require at 


any particular time to solve his problem of filling his 


plant with business and keeping it filled.” 
In furtherance of this declaration, the authors have 


combined with their own efforts material furnished by 


well known executives who have been successful in the 
various phases of the work discussed. This with well 
lustrated copy has resulted in a well rounded discus- 
| with the individual topics ably presented. 
In the light of the general problem and its economic 
nents, the authors analyze the instruments avail- 
for advertising technical products—the technical 
| trade magazines, popular magazines and news- 
papers, direct mail advertising, prospectuses, bulletins, 
talogs, house organs and educational work, including 
functions of the. advertising and sales promotion 
partments, technical and trade paper publicity, 
pers before engineering societies, and exhibitions. 
nalysis of the factors governing the selling power 
advertisement follows—weak and strong points 
liscussed and suggestions for providing the adver- 
t with effective sales force are given. Discus- 
are included on institutional advertising, which 
zes *he institution behind the product to provide 
sales substance, the value of guarantees, advertising 
t lealer and the collection of sales substance for 
ements. 
hapter on technical “advertising display con- 
the purposes of display and display practice, 
s of the illustrations, kinds of illustrations, 
arrangements, etc. This is followed by de- 
nstructions on the technical advertising copy, 
‘ governing principles, headlines, use of super- 
numan interest appeal, technic of copy, tech- 
iracy and general copy angles. The book con- 
vith a consideration of advertising organiza- 
e advertising department, advertising council 
publishers service department. An appendix 
V alue gives criticisms of advertisements picked 
iom from technical, trade and popular maga- 
e criticism of each advertisement being written 
practical men: a sales manager, advertising 
, Sales engineer and purchasing engineer. 
number of points on which the authors have ex- 
definite conclusions are subject to differences 
n. Although the reader may hold other views 
) instances, the authors are rather to be com- 
1 for definite and frank statements where they 
“isagreed here and there with phases of prac- 
The book is a commendable effort toward the 


yr 
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advancement of téchnical advertising to that of a fixed 
science, “the introduction of laboratory methods into 
the solution of advertising and sales problems.” 





Powdered Coal as a Fuel.—By C. F. Herington. Pages, 

xii + 338, 6 x°9 in.; 124 illustrations. Published by 

D. Van Nostrand Co., 8 Warren Street, New York. 

Since publication of the first edition of this book 
early in 1918, powdered coal has made material strides 
in industrial heating operations. This is given recog- 
nition in this second edition by revisions and the addi- 
tion of 127 pages and 40 illustrations dealing with 
further applications of powdered coal and results at- 
tained. This new material includes a chapter on the 
effective utilization of powdered coal in metallurgical 
furnaces which discusses recent installations at various 
plants in annealing and air furnaces, core ovens, con- 
tinuous heating and car wheel furnaces, copper rever- 
beratory furnaces, forge furnaces, open hearths, rivet 
making furnaces, sheet and pair furnaces, tire furnaces, 
etc. This chapter is well illustrated with numerous 
installation views. 

A review of the rapid advancement in the applica- 
tion of powdered coal to boilers since the earlier appli- 
cations discussed in the first edition is given, with data 
on operating results and typical performances in loco- 
motive boilers included. The new material also in- 
cludes advice on the operation of the pulverized coal 
plant and a chapter of tables and useful data. 

In chapters original with the earlier edition are dis- 
cussed: Comparative costs with oil and gas; coals suit- 
able for powdering; preparation, feeding and burning; 
application to reverberatory furnaces, metallurgical 
furnaces, boilers, and locomotives, and storage precau- 
tions. 





“Research and Methods of Analysis of Iron and 
Steel” is the subject of an illustrated book of 220 pages, 
6 x 9 in., bound in limp Karotel binding, published by 
the American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio. This 
is the second edition of this book, published originally 
in 1912. The methods discussed are adapted particu- 
larly to the analysis of Armco products. A number of 
ancient irons are described, giving the history and 
chemical analyses, and data are given dealing with the 
gas content of iron and steel and the influence of various 
gases upon the rate of corrosion. On the subject of 
magnetic testing the core loss test, aging tests and 
permeability tests are described. A section on metal- 
lurgical control covers scientific heat treatment, 
thermoelectric and optical pyrometers, microscopic tests 
and physical tests including tensile, hardness, ductility 
and alternating stress methods. In a section on chemi- 
cal analysis a number of new methods are included, 
among these being the determination of arsenic by the 
distillation method and the determination of boron by 
a volumetric method, which requires the use of mannite. 
Methods are also given for the determination of car- 
bon, chromium, vanadium, hydrogen, nickel, oxygen and 
carbon monoxide, silicon, ete. A description of Dr. 
Cushman’s method for the determination of spelter 
coating by measuring the hydrogen evolved is also in- 
cluded. 


New Books Received 


Manufacturing Industries in America. By Malcolm 
Keir, professor of economics Dartmouth College. Pages 
vii+324, 5% x 7% in. Published by Ronald Press Co., 
20 Vesey Street, New York. 

Merchandising Studies of the States. By Archer 
Wall Douglas. Pages v-+-178, 5% x 7% in. Published 
by Ronald Press Co., 20 Vesey Street, New York. 

Proceedings of the American Society for Testing 
Materials. Part I, committee reports and tentative 
standards. Pages 848, 6% x 9% in. Part II, technical 
papers. Pages, 511, 6% x 9% in. Published by the 
American Society for Testing Materials, 1315 Spruce 
Street, Philadelphia. 

Straight Business in South America. By James H 
Collins. Pages ix+305, 5% x 8% in. Published by 
D. Appleton & Co., 35 West Thirty-second Street, New 
York. 
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TRADE IS MORE CHEERFUL 


Change for the Better, However, Is 
Largely Sentimental 


Inquiries More Numerous but Orders Are Few 
—Some Price Reductions 


Whatever change has occurred in the machine-tool 
markets is largely sentimental, being based on the ex- 
pectation that the improvement in evidence in certain 
other industries will be reflected eventually in larger 
machine-tool purchases. A modified optimism prevails, 
but the conservative view of the trade is that sub- 
stantial buying of tools will not come for some months. 

Two manufacturers of shapers, one in Ohio and one 
in the East, have reduced prices about 15 per cent. 
Although many tool builders have announced that they 
will make no reductions at present, there is some evi- 
dence of the holding back of business. An example 
of this is found in the inquiry of the National Lamp 
Works of the General Electric Co. for 100 machines, 
sent out about two months ago. Buying on this list 


New York 


New York, Jan. 18. 

With more than two weeks of the new year gone, the 
machine-tool trade is now in a better position to appraise the 
situation with respect to the possible revival of buying. Ex- 
cept for a slightly greater number of inquiries, most of 
which are for single machines, there is no tangible change 
as compared with December. However, it is apparent that 
sentiment is somewhat more cheerful, due to some extent to 
the improvement in business conditions in certain other in- 
dustries. Reports coming from Detroit and other automobile 
manufacturing centers indicate a gradual resumption of man- 
ufacturing operations, which is encouraging, even though 
machine-tool builders recognize that it may be months before 
the automobile trade again enters the market for tools. 
There are pronounced signs of a revival of business in textile 
lines. As a good share of New England business in machine 
tools comes from textile mills and their affiliated interests, 
this, too, is an encouraging factor. 

Much of the inquiry received in this market the past 
week or two is ostensibly for estimating purposes. While 
this may not result in buying in the immediate future, it is 
an indication that some manufacturers are actively planning 
on increased activities, and may buy as soon as improvement 
makes itself felt. A better demand for used tools is con- 
strued as a sign of a turn of the tide. Large tools are par- 
ticularly needed, inquiries for boring mills and planers ex- 
ceeding those of other types of machines. A machinery 
dealer says that he could easily sell several such large tools 
if he could obtain them. 

Although there is a fair volume of new crane inquiries 
in the market, a good share seems to be for estimating 
purposes. The Parklap Construction Corporation, 84 Pine 
Street, New York, recently in the market for machine tools, 
is inquiring for two overhead traveling cranes for Long 
Island. The Foundation Co., New York, is receiving bids 
on one 10-ton, 80-ft. span and 6ne 3-ton hand-power cranes 
for export to India, and the West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Co., 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, is in the market for a 
15-ton and 2-ton hand-power cranes. A large inquiry for 
Japan issued through Okura & Co., 30 Church Street, New 
York, includes two 200-ton and one 150-ton overhead travel- 
ing cranes. The M. W. Kellogg Co., Jersey City, N. J., in 
addition to electric cranes, is asking quotations on two hand- 
power cranes. 


Among recent sales are: Ohio Locomotive Crane Co., a 
35-ton, 70-ft. boom locomotive crane to H. P. Converse & Co., 
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was first postponed until January and now is again 
postponed until March. In Chicago the Santa Fe Rail- 
road has reduced the size of its list for the Albuquerque, 
N. M., shops and has asked for new quotations, the 
inference being that buying may be dependent on price 
reductions. 

An increased number of inquiries received by Cin- 
cinnati machine-tool builders leads them to believe that 
a turning point has been reached. No buying of im- 
portance has developed, but the inquiries are declared to 
be bona-fide. Eight lathes for export to South Africa 
and four for one of the Dutch colonies have been sold 
and a Japanese inquiry is under negotiation. Foreign 
business at present is largely contingent on liberal 
credit terms. i 

In the New York market there is a better tone, due 
to slightly greater inquiry, but buying is light. Used 
tools are in somewhat better demand, large planers and 
boring mills being very scarce and readily salable. 

A sale of used and new tools at a Salem, Mass., 
plant last week developed some unusually low prices. 

The Otis Elevator Co., New York, has issued an 
inquiry for about 20 toals for its Chicago plant. 





Boston, Mass.; Pawling & Harnischfeger Co., four 5-ton over- 
head traveling cranes, and the Shepard Electric Crane & 
Hoist Co., two 2-ton and two 5-ton cage control electric hoists 
to Dwight P. Robinson, Inc., New York, for Chattanooga, 
Tenn. The Gulf Refining Co., 21 State Street, New York, 
has purchased a 5-ton hand-power crane. 

The Perfect Valve Grinder Corporation, New York, has 
been incorporated with a capital of $100,000 by M. C. Swartz, 
Cc. J. C. Schade and J. Baskin, 605 West 178th Street, to 
manufacture valve grinding equipment for automobile service, 
and other automotive products. 

The Standard Coin Counter, Inc., 261 Dean Street, and 
the Johnson Coin Counting Machine Co., 10 Anable Street, 
Brooklyn, have been merged under the name of the Standard- 
Johnson Co., with capital of $500,000, to manufacture coin 
counting devices. The incorporators are C. S. Birdsall, L. J. 
and J. J. Donnellen, 416 Pacific Street, Brooklyn. 

The Turl Iron & Car Co., New Windsor, N. Y., has in- 
creased its capital from $200,000 to $500,000. 

The Estate of Adolph Starke, A. L. Starke, proprietor, 
Columbia and Sigourney streets, Brooklyn, is in fhe market 
for a used No. 2 back-geared or No. 2 Garvin tapping ma- 
chine or equal. 

The National Bridge Works, Review Avenue, Long Island 
City, N. Y., manufacturer of structural iron and steel, has 
increased its capital from $525,000 to $775,000. 

Ira Malcolm and Vernon Westcott, 155 Central Avenue, 
Albany, N. Y., are taking bids for a one-story machine and 
repair works, 44 x 100 ft., at 440-42 Central Avenue, to cost 
about $25,000. 

The O. Voigt Primer & Spark Plug Co., New York, has 
been incorporated with a capital of $100,000 by H. Wiener, 
J. G. and O. Voigt, 402 West Fifty-eighth Street, to manu- 
facture spark plugs and ignition equipment. 

The Regan Safety Devices Co., New York, recently organ- 
ized to manufacture railroad safety equipment, has filed 
notice of increase in capital from $1,000,000 to $5,000,000. 
The company is headed by James B. Regan, Broadway and 
Forty-second Street, formerly head of the Knickerbocker 
Hotel, and James B. Regan, Jr., who will act as president and 
treasurer, and vice-president and secretary respectively. 

The Sanibilt Specialties, Inc., New York, has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $250,000 by J. Julius, H. Kleiman 
and D. Borton, 199 Penn Street, to manufacture refrigerator 
drip pans and other products. 

The Times Appliance Co., New York, has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $60,000 by B. A. and E. A. Allen 
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d E. B. Ingraham, 1475 Broadway, to manufacture elec- 
al appliances and devices. 


The plant of the Ontario Electric Steel Co., Fulton, N. Y., 
| be disposed of at a public sale. It is a subsidiary of 
Century Steel Co. of America, Poughkeepsie, N. icy 
ializing in the production of crucible, high speed and 
on steels. 
The Star Metal Bed Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., has been incor- 
tted with a capital of $100,000 by L. Sondack, L. and W. 
vine, 466 Bainbridge Street, to manufacture iron and brass 
steads, etc. 
The Joseph Gaydica Iron Works, Brooklyn, has been in- 
orated with a capital of $200,000 by F. C. Spinner, J. 
nstadt and Joseph Gaydica, 225 East Third Street, to 
& manufacture iron and steel products. 
E The Independent Wireless Telegraph Co., 42 Broadway, 
; York, manufacturer of wireless apparatus, has increased 
ipital to $500,000. 


ie Utica Valve & Fixture Co., Hubbell and Catherine 
Utica, N. Y., has filed plans for rebuilding the por- 

t if its plant recently destroyed by fire with loss reported 
Be bout $50,000. 


m} 


a rhe Durant Motors, Inc., New York, has been incor- 
oe ted with an active capital of $5,000,000 to manufacture 
ae tomobiles. It is headed by William C. Durant, former 
i> ‘ rman General Motors Corporation, with other incorpora- 
a including T. Thiesing, B. Lockwood and C. C. Rauten- 
e. erg, 43 Cedar Street. It is planned to build works in the 
oN liddle West for the manufacture of a four-cylinder, popular- 
eB | automobile. 

4 The Olson Machine Works, Brooklyn, has been incor- 


ted with a capital of $100,000 by M. Fromm, D. Donovan 
i O. Olson, 161 Ryerson Street, to manufacture machinery, 
shoe lasts, and other products. 





The L. E. Waterman Co., 191 Broadway, New York, man- 
ifacturer of fountain pens, has purchased the five-story, 
reinforced-concrete plant of the General Phonograph Co., 
Thomas and Mulberry streets, Newark, N. J., for the estab- 
lishment of a new works and will take title on Feb. 15. 
Several months ago the company acquired property at John- 
son Avenue and Peddie Street and had plans prepared for 
new works to cost about $1,000,000. This project was de- 
ferred and it is now understood will be abandoned. The 
General Phonograph Co. will lease a section of the building ; 
other equipment now installed will be removed to its factory 

Elyria, Ohio. 


Bigley Brothers, Inec., Hoboken, N. J., has been incor- 
| with a capital of $125,000 by M. M., Bernard F 


William J. Bigley, 1604 Willow Avenue, to manufacture 
s and parts. 





‘he Gordon Wrench Corporation, New York, has been 
orated with a capital of $100,000 by E. J. Fenton, 
O,Neill and J. H. Dreyer, Jr., Westbury, L. I, to manu- 

wrenches and other tools. 


3ergen Point Brass Foundry, 161 Hobart Avenue, 

N. J., has filed notice of organization to manufac- 
rass, bronze and other metal castings Albert W. 
rg, 125 West Sixth Street, heads the company. 


Perth Amboy Dry Dock Co., foot of Broad Street, 
Amboy, N. J., operating a shipbuilding and repair plant, 
ning for a one-story top addition to its machine shop 


i“ he Buist, Lane, Richardson Engineering Co., New Bruns- 
N. J., has been incorporated with a capital of $100,000 

d Buist, Steven J. Lane, and Harry A. Richardson, 
ea |! Bank Building, to manufacture water and steam 


Bureau of Yards and Docks, Washington, is planning 
nstallation of electric hoisting and conveying ma- 
at the new naval aircraft plant at Lakehurst, N. J. 


\lar an , . * : ~ ’ 
lanufacturers’ Engineering Co., Newark, has leased 


completed three-story building at 247 Sherman 
totaling about 5000 sq. ft., for the establishment of 
int for the manufacture of automobile tire pumps, 
recording devices, motor-driven signal horns and 


tomotive products. Charles G, Klein is president. 


C. A. Goldsmith Co., 270 Thomas Street, Newark, 

incorporated with a capital of $200,000 by Frederick 
William D. and Arthur D. Goldsmith, to manufac- 
and other metal products. 


Bretscher, Newark, N. J., has leased the two-story 
t 70-72 Marshall Street to manufacture automotive 
It is proposed to commence operations at an early 


an initial working force of over 100 men. 


rt 


Smith, Irvington, N. J., care of Frederick Lemmer, 
638 Nye Avenue, Irvington, has had plans pre- 
a new one-story shop, 32 x 95 ft., at 951 Clinton 
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Avenue, to manufacture tools and small metal products. It 
will cost about $10,000. 


The [rvington Electric & Auto Repair Co., 681 Mt. Pros- 
pect Avenue, Newark, has been incorporated with a capital 
of $25,000 by Jacob F. Fritts, 532 Norwood Street, East 
Orange; Henry W. Wittschiebe and Bernard V. McGovern, 
164 Market Street, to operate a machine shop and electrical 
repair works 





New England 


Boston, Jan. 17. 


In view of recent comment on machine tool values, it is 
interesting to note some of the prices realized at the auction 
sale last week of equipment of the Embossograph Products 
Co., Salem, Mass. A new Cincinnati 26 x 24-in. planer was 
bid in at $1,025, a Kempsmith No. 3 milling machine at 
$1,000, a new Brown & Sharpe No. 13 automatic gear cutting 
machine at $975, and a nearly new Potter & Johnson No. 6A 
model 2 automatic chucking and turning lathe at $837.50, 
but practically everything else went for less than $500 

A new Greenfield No. 1 cylindrical grinder was sold for 
$450, and a new Chandler & Farquhar screw cutting engine 
lathe at $412.50 Other screw cutting engine lathes offered 
went at $100 to $262.50 each, the makes including P. Blais- 
dell & Co., Seneca Falls Mfg. Co., W. P. Davis, South Bend 
Lathe Works and J. H. Wright, some machines being new or 
practically so. An almost new F. E. Wells & Son universal 
cutter and tool grinding machine sold at $162.50, and a R. 8S. 
Kelly Machine Co. crank shaper at $275 An Avey three- 
spindle high speed bail bearing sensitive drill, in excellent 
condition, brought $250, and a new two-spindle drill made by 
the same concern, $237.50, while a new W. F. & John Barnes 
Co. 20-in. upright drill sold at $187.50 


Other sales included a Fox No. 3% plain milling ma- 
chine, in very good condition, at $137.50, and a Whitney 
No. 6 hand and a No: 21 Garvin plain milling machine, both 
for $337.50. one being new and the other practically new. 
J. G. Blout speed pattern makers’ lathes sold at $70 to $95 
each, according to condition, the top price being realized on 
tools almost new A Seneca Falls Star Screw cutting or 
precision bench lathe, in excellent condition, sold for $162.50, 
a Wellman bench milling machine at $55, a No. 22 Burke 
bench sensitive drill in good condition at $17.50, and a 19-in. 
bench drill made by the same concern, in excellent condition, 
at $25 A new Greenerd No. 3 J. B. S. bench arbor press 
sold for $45, and a new No. 3% arbor floor press made by 
the same firm, for $65 


Very few machine tools have changed hands in the local 
market the past week. The General Electric, Co., West 
Lynn, Mass., has completed its list of small equipment for 
the meter department, but has abandoned other require- 
ments This plant and some others operated by the com- 
pany in various sections of New England are reducing work- 
ing forces approximately 20 per cent, and it is reported that 
a reduction in wages is under consideration. Some machine 
tool builders in this section are receiving cancellations from 
the main plant at Schenectady Two local crane prospects 
have been abandoned. Although actual sales are few and 
far between, inquiries for one, two and three tools are 
slightly more numerous, but prospective purchasers are in no 
hurry to cover The United States Cartridge Co., Lowell, 
Mass., is in the market for special equipment for a phono- 
graph motor proposition, and the Phoenix Mfg. Co., of the 
same city, pistols, is buying individual machines. A South 
Acton shop bought a milling machine for approximately 
$1,000 No further price adjustments are reported. At 
least one maker of grinding machines is increasing the ca- 
pacity of his product without a change of price, which in 
this instance is considered as good as a reduction. The 
machine tool industry in Worcester and Springfield, Mass., 
ind Providence, R. I., is exceptionally quiet, but in other 
sections of New England appears to be improving slightly. 
The Putnam Machine Works, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 
Inc., Fitchburg, Mass., after a shutdown of two weeks, re- 
sumed operations Jan. 17. 

The Stanley Steel Wheel Co., Boston, is in the markec for 
a 4- or 5-ton crane for its Buffalo plant. 

The American Metal Parts Corporation, 28 Brighton 
Avenue, Boston, 34, is in the market for a 14-in. x 6-ft. and 
16-in. x 6-ft. engine lathes for production work 

The two-story plant and 47,430 sq. ft. of land belonging 
to the Embossograph Products Co., Salem, Mass., have been 
sold at public auction to Atwood & Morrill, steam appliances, 


who occupied a part of the building. The price paid was 
$32,750. 


J. P. Hartman & Co., Boston, toys, have taken a 10 year 
lease of the four-story building at the corner of Milk and 
Exchange streets, Portland, Me., formerly occupied by the 
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local telephone company, which they will equip for manufac- 
turing. At some future date the company will erect a plant 
in the suburbs and use the city building for offices and: sales- 
rooms. 

The Sheppard Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $200,000, tg take-over the 
business and equipment of the J. E. Sheppard Co., envelope 
machines. It will be located for the present in the new 
Simplex Piano Co. building, and has sufficient business on its 
books to operate at capacity for several months. 

Contract has been awarded the Kalor Construction Co., 
Boston, for the erection of a two-story plant, 50 x 100 ft., at 
450 Cambridge Street, Allston District, Boston, for the T. L 
Harkins Machine Co. 

Although no definite arrangements have been made, the 
New Haven Sherardizing Co., Hartford, Conn., is considering 
plans for a new building for its mechanical department, the 
erection of which probably will start next spring. 

Work will soon start on a small two-story addition to 
the plant of the American Machinery & Equipment Co., 
Newington, Conn. 


The Woolsen Mfg. Co., Watertown, capitalized for $300,- 
000, has been incorporated under the laws of Connecticut to 
manufacture brass goods The incorporators are Arthur F. 
Ells, Carroll C. Hincks and William E. Thoms, Waterbury, 
Conn 

Herbert W. Merry has purchased the shop and land on 
South Street, Warren Mass., formerly owned by Charles E. 
Comins, and will enlarge the shop at some future date to 
manufacture gasoline engines. “or the present, however, it 
will be used for automobile repair work. 

The American Steel & Wire Co., Grove Park, Worcester, 
Mass., is planning for the erection of an electric power 
house as a central station for entiré operating service. The 
company is now running close to normal at its north and 
south plants. , 


The Sturtevant Mill Co., Harrison Square, Boston, manu- 
facturer of crushing and pulverizing machinery, has ac- 
quired about 28,000 sq. ft., in the vicinity of its works at 
Dorchester for future expansion. 

The Schumaker-Santry Co., Boston, has been incorporated 
with a capital of $200,000 by Joseph V. Santry, Brookline; 
Harry H. Leathers, Melrose; and Ernest M. Chapin, New- 
ton, to manufacture power plant equipment and specialties. 


C. H. Gregory, 303 Clinton Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn., 
has perfected plans for the immediate erection of a new 
one-story factory, 32 x 100 ft., on East Washington Avenue, 
to manufacture metal specialties. It will cost about $22,000. 

The American Dan Bottle Seal Corporation, Stockbridge, 
Mass., has been incorporated under Delaware laws with 
capital of $26,000,000 by Sidney M. Sterbach, Walter L. 
Clark, Stockbridge; and George D. Cross, Bernardsville, 
N. J., to manufacture metal bottle seals, caps, etc. 

The Greist Mfg. Co., Westville, New Haven, Conn., manu- 
facturer of sewing machine attachments, has increased its 
capital from $1,100,000 to $1,600,000. 

The Kenny Mfg. Co., Cranston, R. I., has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $100,000 by Charles D., George M., 
and William C. Kenny, Cranston, to manufacture metal 
curtain rods and other products. 

The Conry Motor Co., 671 Main Street, Worcester, Mass., 
Is considering the erection of a new service and repair 
building, 87 x 132 ft., at Murray Avenue and Wellington 
Street, to cost abeut $100,000. 

The E. M. Fay Electrical Co., Inc., Worcester, Mass., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $100,000 by E. Miller 
Fay, 10 Morningside Road; M. H. Fay and W. H. Stanton, 
to manufacture electrical appliances and equipment. 

The West Bridgewater Foundry, West Bridgewater, Mass., 
has arranged for the immediate erection of a_ one-story 
foundry, 50 x 100 ft. H. E. Bryant is superintendent. 


Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 17.° 
Horace T. Potts & Co., 316 North Third Street, Philadel- 
phia, iron and steel products, have completed plans for a 
one-story foundry at Erie and D streets, to cost about $15,000. 
The Standard Engineering & Construction Co., Philadel- 
phia, has been incorporated with a capital of $100,000 by 
J. G* Webber, Joseph F. X. and Edward H. Reuss, Jr., 921 


South Forty-sixth Street, to manufacture power plant equip- 
ment, piping, etc. 


The Elliott-Fisher Co., Cameron Street, Harrisburg, Pa., 
manufacturer of billing, adding and typewriting machines, is 
planning for increased output during the year. The 1920 
production totaled 11,000 machines, and it is said that this 
will be practically doubled. 
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The Lehigh Valley Light & Power Co., Allentown, Pa 
has foundation work under way for its new electric generating 
plant at Hauto, Pa., estimated to cost in excess of $5,000,0: 
with machinery. The company is operated by the Electr 
Bond & Share Co., 71 Broadway, New York. 

The L. H. Gilmer Co., Keystone and Cottman street 
Philadelphia, manufacturer Of belting products, has sold 
plant at Allentown, Pa., and will remove the machinery a: 
equipment to its factory at North Wales, Pa., utilizing rec: 
extensions. 

Plans for the erection of a two-story machine shop, 51 x 
72 ft., at Pier No. 47, to cost $27,000, have been filed by 1 
Pennsylvania Sugar Mfg. Co., 1037 North Delaware Avenue, 
Philadelphia. 

The International Time Recording Co., Endicott, N. Y 
manufacturer of time recording clocks and systems, h 
leased the second floor of the building at 846 North Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, for new headquarters. 


The Keystone Bumper Mfg, Co., Philadelphia, has be: 
organized by William H. Rappeport, 281 South Fifth Street 
and associates, to manufacture steel bumper frames and 
other automotive specialties. 


John C. Mueller & Co., Trenton, N. J., has been incor 
porated with a capital of $100,000 by John C. Mueller, Ear! © 
Smith and Benjamin H. Bugbee, Trenton, to manufacture 
roofing products. 


The Beaver Building Block Co., Woodlawn, Pa., has com- 
pleted plans for the erection of a new one-story factory 
60 x 100 ft., to cost about $30,000 with equipment. 

The Lite Tractor Corporation, Easton, Pa., has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $750,000 by Richard J. Lippey, 
Robert N. Fulton and Max J. Kaplin, Easton, to manufac- 
ture motor-driven tractors and parts. 


The American Boro Products Co., 636 Court Street, Read 
ing, Pa., manufacturer of brass and bronze products, has 
been acquired by the Boro Products Co., organized under 
New York laws. The plant will be continued in operation 
as heretofore, and the purchasing company has taken title 
to a tract of land in West Reading for the construction of a 
new plant for a similar line“of metal manufacture, estimated 
to cost about $125,000. 

The Hollsopple Specialty Co., Hollsopple, Pa., has been 
organized by James E. Whewell, Harley I. Yoder and John 
J. Whewell, Hollsopple, to manufacture mechanical products 





Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, Jan. 17 


Machinery sales and inquiries in this district are so few 
that it is difficult to establish a market. While some dealers 
have made fairly good sales out of stock and others detect 
a slight betterment in this month’s business compared with 
that for December and November, there is still a dearth of 
new lists and many inquiries put out several months ago have 
not yet been acted upon. Although buyers some time ago 
were said to be delaying purchases in the expectation of 
lower prices, reductions which have come out the past week 
or two seem to have made them more cautious. Price cuts 
have been announced of 28 per cent in Oster pipe machines 
and 15 per cent by the Bullard Machine Tool Co. While a 
number of other manufacturers are said to be meeting the 
reductions, they have not yet made announcements with re- 
gard to prices. Crane business is almost at a standstill, 
the only live inquiry of importance being that of the Inter- 
national Nickel Co., which is building a new rolling mil! at 
Huntington, W. Va. This company has standardized its 
specifications in order that all makers can name prices 0D 
the same kind of cranes. An award against this inquiry 
is not expected until next month. The Electric Alloy Steel 
Co., Youngstown, has placed a 5-ton crane for its Charlero! 
Pa., works with the Pittsburgh Crane & Equipment Co., and 
a duplicate order for one 5-ton jib crane, 18-ft. 6-in. radius. 
for the Union Tool Co., Carnegie, Pa., has been placed with 
the same company. 

The Keystone Ironing Machine Co., Pittsburgh, is bein8 
organized by John F. Conley, E. J. McKenna and E. B 
Strassburger, 716 Frick Building, to manufacture ironing ™4- 
chines and other machinery for domestic service. Applica- 
tion for a State charter will be made on Jan. 24. 

The Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, manufac- 
turer of galvanized and enameled wares, has increased ‘ts 
capital from $12,000,000 to $20,000,000. 


The American Machine Screw Co., Pittsburgh, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $20,000 to manufacture m4 
chine screws, bolts, nuts, etc. Parker Jones, 5532 Wilkins 
Avenue, is treasurer. 


The West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, has made appll- 
cation to the Public Service Commission for permission t? 
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stock for $2,500,000, the proceeds to be used in part for 
tric plant extensions andsimprovements. 


rhe R. I. M. Motors Comporation, Dormont, Pa., recently 
porated, has awarded contract to the Central Home Co., 
ndergrift Building, Pittsbgrgh, for a new two-story service, 
- and parts plant on Temmessee Avenue, to cost about 
00. It will be 90 x 107 f& Edwin Imler, 1344 Tennessee 
ae ue, is treasurer, 
: lames Fisher & Son, Charleston, W. Va., are planning 
: rebuild their automobile machine and repair works, de- 
s ved by fire, Jan. 5, with loss reported at $50,000. 


rhe Austin Machinery Corporation, Railway Exchange 
ding, Chicago, manufacturer of concrete mixing machines, 
*.. i machinery, etc., has acquired the plant and business 
the Fairmont Machine Co., Fairmont, W. Va. It will be 
tinued in operation as heretofore, devoting certain de- 
tments to the Austin line of equipment. 
The Dixie Storage Battery Co., Charleston, W. Va., has 
incorporated with a capital of $100,000 by A. Hayes, 
P Rk Pennywitt, and J. Kenna, Charleston, to manufacture 
BE ectrieal batteries and similar products. 





q Detroit 


Derroit, Jan. 17. 


The local machine tool market remains quiet, only a very 
vy individual sales being recorded and inquiries almost 
= existent Dealers are not placing orders for stock, 
By ving to the uncertainty of the situation. 

Arrow Pump Co., Detroit, recently organized, has 
enced the manufacture of small pumps under the trade 
of Arrow, which will include centrifugal water cir- 
ting pumps for passenger cars, trucks and tractor en- 
oe nes, and for machine tools, double and triple centrifugal, 
mp and bilge pumps and others for general purposes. 
‘hese will be supplied for both belt and motor drive. Other 
ypes of rotary pumps will be made for machine tools, en- 
gine lubricating, household and other uses. The capacities 
will range from 4 qt. to 25 gal. per min., but later larger 

: will be built. The company’s executive and sales offices 
are at 318 Park Building, Detroit. The organization in- 
ludes F. M. Cobb, for several years president and general 

nager Fulflo Pump Co.; W. B. Sparks, R. B. Huyett and 
H. E. Henry, formerly treasurer, chief engineer and sales 

nager respectively, of that company. For the past four 
years Mr. Henry has been associated with the Michigan 
ne Co.; R. G. Conley, another member of the organi- 
was formerly connected with the W. B. Carpenter 
Co, Cincinnati, and recently has been with the Detroit Com- 

rcial Realty Co. 

Work is being rushed on the new plant of the Apex Motor 

rporation, Ypsilanti, Mich., and rearrangement of the main 

ry for quantity production has been completed. 

Moulds Brass Foundry, Benton Harbor, Mich., is 
g a new works which will be completed shortly. 

Fay-Kultzen Foundry Co., St. Joseph, Mich., has 
ed its name to Fay Foundry Co. 

Jackson Metal Products Co., Jackson, Mich., has in- 
| its capitalization from $20,000 to $100,000. 

Grand Rapids Blow Pipe & Dust Arrester Co., Grand 

Mich., has increased its capitalization from $24,000 


Sy $75,000. 


Federal Screw Works, 1161 Ellery Street, Detroit, 

> varded contract to Soltar, Gales & Saltz, 185 Frederick 

: for a one and two-story and basement plant, 100 x 

to cost about $42,000. A large portion of the struc- 
be used as a machine shop. 


, Rudy Furnace Co., Dowagiac, Mich., manufacturer 
furnaces, etc., has increased its capital from $250,- 
; $650,000. ; 
\ Clare Road Machinery Co., Clare, Mich., has been 
ted with a capital of $20,000 by John Northon, 
» and A. H. Horton, Clare, to manufacture road 
el Furniture Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., has in- 
capital from $50,000 to $250,000. 
Michigan Wire Fence Co., Adrian, Mich., has broken 
ran addition, 50 x 60 ft. 
Michigan Serew Co., Lansing, Mich., has increased 
from $500,000 to $1,000,000. 
troit Architectural Iron Works, Detroit, has filed 
ssolution under State laws. 
issel Wheel & Foundry Co., Detroit, manufacturer 
| steel specialties, has increased its capital from 
$1,150,000. 


\merican Safety Navigation Co., Saginaw, Mich., 
inder way for a new shipbuilding plant to cost 
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in excess of $1,000,000, construction to begin at an early 
date. R. A. Graham is president. 


The Detroit Casket Co. 177 Congress Street, Detroit, 
has broken ground for a two-story,addition on Ash Street, 
115 x 165 ft., to cost about $100,00Qjwith machinery. 


The American Enameled Magi@ Wire Co., Muskegon, 
Mich., has increased its capital from $250,000 to $600,000. 


The Anti-Skid Device Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., manufac- 
turer of automobile equipment, has changed its name to 
the Automotive Equipment Co. 


Chicago 
CuIcaGo, Jan. 17 


The market remains very quiet, although here and there 
an order for a single machine is booked and small inquiries, 
principally for machines for replacement purposes, are more 
numerous than during the closing weeks of 1920. The Santa 
Fe has materially reduced its inquiry for the Albuquerque, 
N. M., shops, and has asked for revised quotations, the 
inference being that buying is contingent on price reduc- 
tions. <A track supply manufacturer has bought a 30-in. x 
18-ft. geared-in-Yead engine lathe and a 28-in. drilling ma- 
chine. This company, in contrast with most industrial plants 
in this section, is busy, having more orders on the books 
than a year ago. A manufacturer of sheet metal lockers 
has bought $10,000 worth of sai:iscellaneous equinment for a 
new shop. Another user purchased $4,000 worth of cylinder 
grinding equipment for regrinding automobile cylinders. The 
Chicago Board of Education has taken bids on a 16-in. x 
§-ft. engine lathe for the Crane Technical High School. A 
manufacturer in this territory has received a foreign order 
for motors and is expected to enter the market for new 
tools needed on that work. 


An Ohio manufacturer of shapers has adjusted prices 
downward, the reductions varying for different sizes of ma- 
chines. An Eastern maker of boring mills who reduced 
prices about 16 per cent in December is reported to be about 
to announce a further reduction. On the whole, machine tool 
prices remain unchanged and no word has been received 
from builders which would indicate that a cut in quotations 
is contemplated. 


The Woodrow Nipple Co., 1313 North Wood Street, Chi- 
cago, has let a contract for a one-story factory, 60 x 112 
ft., at 824 North Spaulding Avenue, to cost $25,000. 


The Oscar C. Rixson Co., manufacturer of door checks, 
501 South Jefferson Street, Chicago, has purchased the 
northeast corner of Carroll and Kilbourne avenues, and will 
build a one-story factory, 100 x 334 ft., to cost $75,000. 


The Commonwealth Steel Co., Granite City, IIL, is erect- 
ing a $250,000 addition which will house a chipping reom, 
roughing department and facilities for general utility work. 


T. Linga and associates. Waukegan, Ill., have formed a 
company which has purchased the former plant of the Ful- 
ton Mfg. Co. on the south side of the Genesee Street bridge 
which will be operated as a general machine shop. Later 
it is planned to develop a kerosene automobile carbureter 
recently invented by Mr. Linga. 


The Peoria Auto Parts Co., Peoria, Ill, has prepared 
plans for a one-story manufacturing building. 


The Griffin Wheel Co., Chicago, is pushing construction 
work at its new $1,000,000 plant at Council Bluffs, lowa. 
The fourth unit is now being erected and machinery is being 
installed in the other buildings. The plant will cover seven 
acres. 

The Topeka Foundry & Iron Co., Topeka, Kan., has pur- 
chased 12 city lots on the corner of Third and Jackson 
streets as the site for an addition. 

The Beckley-Ralston Co., 1801 South Michigan Avenue. 


Chicago, manufacturer of automobile lamp specialties, has 
increased its capital from $600,000 to $3,000,000. 


The Edward Holt Co., 420 Reaper Block, Chicago, has 
been incorporated with a capital of $40,000 by Edward Holt, 
Frank A. Voiles and George A. Stevens, to. manufacture 
metal products. 


The Joliet Steel & Iron Co., Joliet, IL, has awarded con- 
tract to the B. & B. Construction Co., 6248 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, for a one-story foundry addition, 75 x 169 
ft.. and improvements in its present foundry, estimated to 
cost about $50,000. 


The Miles Piston Ring Co., Chicago, has awarded con- 
tract to the Johnson-Regnell Co., 19 South State Street, for 
a new one and two-story plant, 100 x 160 ft., to cost about 
$65,000. W. G. Uffendel, 39 South La Salle Street, architect, 
is in charge. 


. The Chicago Metal Products Co., Chicago, has filed notice 
of dissolution under State laws. 
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The Liberty Car & Equipment Co., Chicago, has increased 
its capital from $750,000 to $1,250,000. 

The R. Stutzke Co., Room 1156, 38 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, has been incorporated with a capital of $50,000 by 
Theodore G. Remschel and Cuthbert Schaefer, to manu- 
facture machinery and parts. 

The Edward Valve & Mfg. Co., 72 West Adams Street, 
Chicago, is planning to rebuild its plant at East Chicago, 
Ind., recently destroyed by fire with loss reported at $350,000. 

The Variety Mfg. Co., Chicago, has filed notice of change 
of name to the Variety Fire Door Co., to manufacture metal 
doors, window frames, etc. 


Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 17. 


The Broswick Mfg. Co., 316 St. Paul Street, Baltimore, 
recently organized to manufacture metal automobile special- 
ties, has acquired a two-story factory, 75 x 80 ft., on St. Paul 
Street, which it will equip at once. B. B. Broswick is presi- 
dent and manager. 

The Shefts Auto Body Co., Inc., 3 East Lexington Street, 
Baltimore, has been incorporated with a capital of $200,000 
by R. E. Lee Young, E. Harvey Peters and Albert K. Sher- 
man to manufacture automobile bodies. 

Dietrich Brothers, Baltimore, operating a structural iron 
and steel works at Pleasant and Davis streets, has plans 
under way for an addition to cost about $350,000, including 
machinery, which will provide for the employment of about 
100 additional men. 

The Lafayette Mill & Lumber Co., Pulaski and Lafayette 
streets, Baltimore, has completed plans for a one-story power 
house to cost about $25,000. 

The Wizard Check Endorser & Printing Machine Co., 457 
Calvert Building, Baltimore, has arranged for a preferred 
stock issue of $100,000 in connection with the erection of its 
new plant at Orangeville. F. S. Weise is president. 


The Southern Iron & Steel Co., Winston-Salem, N. C., has 
been organized to manufacture furnaces and general iron and 
stel products. It is headed by Henry Johnson and J. H. 
Frazier. 

The new plant of the Standard Chilled Castings Corpora- 
tion, Lynchburg, Va., recently organized, will comprise the 
local factory of Dawson Brothers, acquired by the company, 
which will be remodeled and converted into a foundry for the 
manufacture of agricultural equipment, including plow parts 
J. L. Thomas is secretary. 

The High Point Motor Co., High Point, N. C., is planning 
to rebuild its automobile service and repair works, recently 
destroyed by fire with loss estimated at $200,000, including 
equipment. 

The Goodrich Rubber Co., Upper Peachtree Street, Atlanta, 
Ga., is planning to rebuild the portion of its plant destroyed 
by fire, Dec. 28, with loss estimated at $60,000. 


J. E. Bernard, 109 Church Avenue, Roanoke, Va., has 
awarded a contract to J. F. Barbour & Son, Roanoke, for a 
one-story machine shop on Commerce Street. 

G. H. Tilton & Son, Savannah, Ga., are arranging to re- 
build the portion of the power plant at their hosiery mill! 
recently damaged by fire, with loss estimated at $25,000. 

The Portsmouth Metal & Foundry Co., Portsmouth, Va., 
has plans under way for rebuilding its one-story foundry at 
King Street and Louisa Avenue, recently destroyed by fire 
A. V. Moore is president. 

Cleveland 
CLEVELAND, Jan. 17. 

A slight improvement in the machine tool market, noted 
last week, is still in evidence and a better feeling is ap- 
parent in the trade Dealers are receiving a few orders for 
single tools and two or three preliminary inquiries have 
developed for lots of several machines, but these are of such 
an indefinite nature that about the only interest is that they 
indicate a tendency to consider the starting of new projects 
when the time is propitious. 

Although many leading machine tool builders have an- 
nounced that they will not reduce prices until there is a re- 
duction in costs, there seems to be a disposition in some 
quarters to hold back business. Apparently an example of 
this influence is the National Lamp Works of the General 
Electric Co., which recently inquired for over 100 machines 
for a new plant in Buffalo. This buying was postponed until 
January, and late reports are to the effect that the company 
will defer the matter until March. 


Reports indicate that some automobile companies are 
preparing to start operations at somewhat increased capacity 
in the near future. However, no improvement in this field 
has as yet materialized, and some plants in this section 
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which do a great deal of work for the Ford Motor Co, a 
practically shut down, owing to a suspension of shippin 
orders from that company, 


The Reynolds Machine Co., Massillon, Ohio, manufac- 
turer of automatic screw driving machinery, announces sui) 
stantial reductions in its prices. 


The Brown Body Corporation, 3041 Superior Aveny 
Cleveland, has leased from the Cleveland Belting & M 
chinery Co. a new factory at Fairfield Road and W 
Fifteenth Street. The building was designed and erected 
meet the commercial body requirements of the Brown « 
poration. 


The Ohio Motor Co., Sandusky, Ohio, has disposed of 
plant to the Power Hquipment Producing Co., recently 
corporated. The Ohio Motor Co., which was organized 
1897 with a capital stock of $100,000, will discontinue busi- 
ness, 


The Midvale Clay Products Co., Midvale, Ohio, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $350,000 and will erect 
a plant to manufacture brick and hollow blocks. Plans are 
being prepared by the L. E, Rogers Engineering Co., Chicago 

The Fabricated Steel Products Corporation, Leetonia, 
Ohio, has replaced equipment damaged by fire and opera- 
tions have been resumed at normal capacity. 

The National Supply Co., Toledo, Ohio, has acquired the 
interest of the Union Tool Co., formerly owned by the Union 
Oil Co. of California. By this transaction two large manu- 
facturers of oil well supplies have merged their interests, 
but will continue to operate as separate organizations. The 
Union Tool Co. has three plants, one in Los Angeles, Cal., 
West Chicago, and Carnegie, Pa, 





Buffalo 


BUFFALO, Jan. 17, 


The Rochester Castings Corporation, Rochester, capital- 
ized at $2,000,000, has awarded contracts for the erection of 
four units of its plant at Buffalo Road and Fields Road, that 
city. Ground will be broken immediately., It is expected 
that the buildings will be ready for manufacturing operations 
by June 1. Officers of the company are: President, Charles 
F. Wray, who is also president National Brass Works and 
secretary and treasurer of the Henry Wray Foundry Co 
vice-president, Albert N. Wright, secretary and treasurer 
Wright & Alexander Co.; secretary, Loren O. Graves, presi- 
dent Graves Elevator Works and of the Rochester Foundries, 
Inc., and treasurer Parker-Rishor Co.; treasurer, George S 
Benedict, president and treasurer Rochester Pattern Works 
and treasurer Rochester Foundries, Inc. The structures to 
be erected at once are a main foundry, 200 x 400 ft.; clean- 
ing building and pattern shop, 120 x 400 ft.; an executive 
building, two stories, and a power plant, 50 x 80 ft. The 
main foundry building will be equipped with three cupolas 
of 40 tons capacity. The product of the company will be gray 
iron castings. 

The Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N, Y., has applied for 
a permit for the construction of a new machine shop. Plans 
provide for a building of steel and concrete construction t 
cost $280,000. 

The Buffalo Meter Co., 2917 Main Street, Buffalo, has in- 
creased its capital from $200,000 to $400,000. 

Carl Suthoff and John Johnson, Buffalo, have acquired 
a two-story brick building, 30 x 50 ft., at the rear of 1345 
Main Street, which they will equip as a general machine 
shop, with department for automobile repair work. 

The Art Work Shop, 445 Ellicott Square, Buffalo, manu- 
facturer of metal specialties, etc., has increased its capital 
from $70,000 to $250,000. 

William J. Terre, Buffalo, has made application to the Cit) 
Council for permission to operate a welding works in a one- 
story building at 1248 Fillmore Avenue. 

The United States Light & Heat Corporation, 3215 High- 
land Avenue, Niagara Falls, N. Y., manufacturer of elec- 
trical storage batteries, electric lighting and heating equ'p- 
ment, ete., has increased its capital from $7,000,000 to 
$8,500,000. 

The Villard Auto Signal Co., Rochester, has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $100,000 by T. H. Remington, E. B 
Leary and J. R. Villard, Rochester, to manufacture automo- 
bile signal devices and other automotive equipment. 


The Smith & Caffrey Co., 1421 North Salina Street, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., manufacturer of. structural and ornamental iron 
products, castings, etc., has increased its capital from $50,000 
to $200,000. 

F. A. Reed, Inc., Albion, N. Y., will commence immediately 
the erection of a new plant for the manufacture of packing 
pads for fruit transportation, to replace its three-story factory 
destoyed by fire, Dec. 21, with loss of $175,000, of which 
about. $40,000 was in machinery. 
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Rochester Electric Sun Signs, Inc., Rochester, has 
ee corporated with a capital of $40,000 by B. M. Olcott, 
Gardner and V. H. Clymer, Syracuse, to manufacture 

lly operated display signs. 





Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 17. 


eipt of a number of inquiries from different sections of 
intry is responsible for a better feeling in the machine 
dustry in this district. While only a small propor- 

these are developing into orders, the fact that they 
carded as bona fide inquiries, gives rise to the belief 


tH nerhaps the turning point in the industry has been 
re a. The feature of the market the past week is the 
re by a local manufacturer of an order for eight lathes 
for railroad in South Africa. An order for four lathes 
1s , said to have been placed by the Dutch Government 
for »ment to one of its colonies, and a Japanese order is 
aa to be under negotiation. According to one manufac- 
tu 1 good business can be done with European coun- 

lespite the exchange handicap, provided manufac- 
ture here will consent to the granting of credits extending 


over a period of years. Some of this business has been 
ted. In the domestic market orders for tools for round- 
ing out equipment are being received. A local dealer placed 
a contract with the McCook Aviation field, Dayton, Ohio, 
for several machines and it is expected that a Southern 


railroad will shortly issue a list for new shops contemplated. 


The Gould & Eberhardt line of shapers has been re- 
duced 15 to 16 per cent, but no change is made in the gear 
and rack cutting machines manufactured by this company. 

The Cincinnati Planer Co., Cincinnati, has been author- 
ized to increase its capitalization from $400,000 to $1,380,000 
to more effectively protect its investments and distribute its 
assets. The stock will be absorbed by the present holders, 
and none will be offered to the public. 


The Newport Mfg. Co., Newport, Ky., organized to manu- 
facture automobile body trucks, has requested the city com- 
missioners to exempt its plant from taxation for a period of 
years in case it locates in that city. It is understood that 
plans call for the construction of works to cost $75,000. 


The Williams Cup Co., Middleport, Ohio, has been organ- 
ized to manufacture convertible sockets and patented cups 
for pumps, used in oil well drilling. Percy Williams and 
C. E. Gillilaud, Pomeroy, Ohio, are the organizers, and have 


purchased a factory which will be remodeled for manu- 
facturing 
It understood that the Milburn Implement Mfg. Co., 
Milburn, Ky., will erect a plant in Paducah, Ky., and re- 
n to that city. It is capitalized for $225,000, and manu- 
fact farm implements, specializing in a new type of 
} re 
mes H. Curran Elevator Co., 114 West Second 
St Cincinnati, has been incorporated with a capitaliza- 


Sufe-Cabinet Co., Marietta, Ohio, has purchased the 
the Leidecker Tool Co. which it has been occupy- 
time for assembling purposes. It is five stories 

ns about 25,000 sq. ft. of floor space. 





The Gulf States 


BIRMINGHAM, Jan. 17. 


nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., Birmingham, 
ler way for a foundry in the Westfield district 
ifacture of steel castings. It will cost about 
ser Machinery Co., San Antonio, Tex., manufac- 
nery and parts, has increased its capital to 


Products Corporation, El Paso, Tex., has been 
With a capital of $100,000 by J. H. Sandford, 
Fugale, El Paso, to manufacture iron and steel 


t Worth & Denver City Railroad Co., Denver 
, ng, Fort Worth, Tex., is having plans prepared 
ichine and car repair shops at Childress, Tex., 
$500,000, with machinery, as part of an exten- 
f shop construction in different parts of the 


Book Machinery Co., St. Petersburg, Fla., 
“ porated with a capital of $40,000 by Arthur 


! Arthur Crawley, St. Petersburg, to manufac- 
machinery and parts. 


Refinery Co., Houston, Tex., recently organized, 


Pe : the erection of a new oil refinery with initial 
_— 'y of about 500 bbl. J. L. Able is president. 
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The Toyah Oii & Refining Co., Toyah, Tex., has plans 
under way for a new refinery with a daily capacity of about 
200 bbl. 


The Black Hardware Co., Galveston, Tex., manufacturer 
of hardware and metal specialties, has increased its capital 
from $200,000 to $500,000. 


The San Antonio Public Service Co., San Antonio, Tex., 
is planning for extensions in its local electric power plant 
to cost about $250,000, including remodeling and improving of 
present structure; new machinery will be installed The 
company recently increased its capital from $4,700,000 to 
$7,000,000 for expansion. 


The William Thomas Corporation, Jacksonville, Fla., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $500,000 by William C. 
Thomas and H. B. Phillips, Jacksonville; and Cornelius 
Thomas, Miami, Fla., to manufacture motor trucks and parts. 


Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS, Jan. 17. 


The Pioneer Brass Works, 424 South Pennsylvania Street, 
Indianapolis, will defer the erection of its proposed machine 
shop until spring. It will be one-story, 75 x 175 ft., and is 
estimated to cost about $45,000. Charles Brossman, 1503 
Merchant Bank Building, is architect and engineer; J. H. 
Brinkmeyer is president. 


The Stewart Wire Wheel Corporation, West Bernard 
Street, Frankfort, Ind., manufacturer of wire wheels for 
automobiles, has increased its capital from $500,000 to $1,- 
500,000. It is having plans drawn for a new two-story fac- 
tory, 60 x 85 ft., to cost about $70,000, and will ask for 
bids early in the spring. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad, Richmond, Va., is plan- 
ning for the construction of a new power plant, engine house 
and shops at Bosten, Ind. 


The Inland Wire & Cable Co., Cleveland, has plans under 
way for a new one-story plant, 100 x 350 ft., at Hammond, 
Ind., to cost about $100,000. D. S. Klafter, 64 West Ran- 
dolph Street, Chicago, is architect. 


The City Council, Frankfort, Ind., E. C. MeMurphy, city 
clerk, is considering the erection of a new municipal electric 
light and power plant to cost about $500,000 with machinery 


The Van Briggle Motor Device Co., Indianapolis, with 
plants at Fowler and Mooresville, Ind., has been placed in 
charge of William R. Hirst, receiver. An affiliated organiza- 
tion, the Van Briggle Mfg. Co., has also been placed in 
receivership. 


Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, Jan, 17. 


An encouraging feature of the machine tool market is 
the increasing interest manifested by prospective buyers. 
However, the volume of business actually placed so far 
this year is very small. The automotive industries have 
reappeared in the market, but to an extremely limited ex- 
tent. What little buying is being done is largely by manu- 
facturers of heavy machinery and power plant equipment, 
who are getting some fair orders. Most conspicuous among 
these is that placed with the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, by the Illinois Steel Co., South Chicago, which calls 
for four 48 x 60-in. gas engines and generators of 3000-kw. 
capacity each, amounting to $1,250,000. 


A number of Wisconsin corporations have recently effected 
substantial increases in capitalization to accommodate the ex- 
pansion of business and finance past, present and future 
extension of facilities and production. Among the promi- 
nent metal-working concerns are the following: Sterling Motor 
Truck Co., Milwaukee, from $250,000 to $1,000,000; Dings 
Magnetic Separator Co., Milwaukee, $100,000 to $150,000; 
3adger Nail Co., Milwaukee, $25,000 to $50,000: Webster 
Electric Co., Racine, $600,000 to $1,000,000: Cc. H. & E 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, $115,000 to $165,000; Pressed Steel 
Tank Co., Milwaukee, $200,000 to $800,000; Modine Mfg. 
Co., Racine, $200,000 to $450,000; B. Hoffmann Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, $150,000 to $300,000; Wisconsin Machinery & 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, $100,000 to $150,000; Herman Andrae 
Electrical Co., Milwaukee, $50,000 to $100,000; Andrew Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee, $50,000 to $100,000; Titan Motor Truck Co., 
Milwaukee, $100,000 to $150,000; Tri-Clover Machine Co.. 
Kenosha, $30,000 to $50,000; Kahlenberg Brothers Engine 
Co., Two Rivers, $75,000 to $300,000. 


The Schoeffiler-Graham Mfg. Co., 158 Reed Street, Mil- 
waukee, has incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000. 
It conducts a machinery manufacturing business and com- 
mercial machine shop. The present owners are A. P. 
Schoeffiler, C. A. Graham and R. B. Randall. 
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The Sparta Drilling Machine Co., Sparta, Wis., has been 
chartered to manufacture machine tools and machinery. 
The initial capitalization is nominal at $2,500. The in- 
corporators are Leo and Robert Canfield and Alfred James, 
all of Sparta. 

The Standard Die Cutting Co., Milwaukee, has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $100,000 by Charles, 
William R. and Charles G. Jurack, who are officers and 
principal owners of the Charles Jurack D’attern Works, 199 
Oregon Street, Milwaukee. The object of the new corpora- 
tion is to manufacture die castings and similar specialties. 
The prosent plant will he used for this purpose. Somc new 
equipment is being purchased 


Engineering Works, Green Bay, Wis., 


The Northwest 
which recently increased its authorized eapitalization from 
$1,000,000 to $1,300,000, has completed the erection of three 


shop units aggregating in area 130,000 sq. ft., and including 
a new power house and boiler room. WHenceforth the entire 
facilities will be employed in the manufacture of a crawler 
type of crane designed for industrial yard, logging and 
similar purposes where the use of rails and fixed trackage 
is not feasible Officers of the company are: President, 
H. G. Barkhausen; vice-president, L. H. Barkhausen; secre- 
tary and treasurer, W. W. Mutter. A sales office has been 
established at 26 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 

The Ellwood Tractor Co., Madison, Wis., which built a 
small machine shop two years ago for experimental and de- 
velopment purposes, is now ready to engage in a regular 
quantity production. Unless an existing factory can be 
leased, it proposes to erect a new plant to cost about $100,- 
including equipment. C. D. Ellwod is president and 
chief engineer. 


N00, 


The Chapman 
by F. D 
machine 


Mfg. Co., 
Chapman to 
and other 

signed and patented. 
taken over and 
distinct from 
Chapman is president. 


The Board of Education, Horiccn, Wis., has engaged 
l’arkinson & Dockendorff, architects, LaCrosse, Wis., to de- 
sign a two-story, high school and vocational training insti- 
tute, 180 x 200 ft., estimated to cost $175,000. Bids will 
be taken abut March 15. E. W. Simon is president of the 
board. 


Berlin, Wis., hos been organized 
manufacture a new type of ironing 
laundry machinery which he has de- 
The former Murphy shop building has 
is being equipped. The new company 
the Schaefer Mfg. Co., of which Mr. 


been 


will be 


The Green Bay Drive Calk Co., Green Bay, Wis., manu- 
facturer of brake assemblies for motor vehicles, will award 
contracts this week for a one-story brick and concrete forge 
shop and storage building, 50 x 185 ft., at Ninth and State 
streets It will replace that part of the main shop which 
damaged by fire in December and with equipment is 
estimated to cost about $40,000. F. J. Van Laanen is gen- 
eral manager. 


was 


The American McKenna Process Co., 373 Broadway, Mil- 
waukee, has filed an amendment to its corporate articles to 


reduce its authorized capitalization from $10,000,000 to 
$4,000,000. 
The Kewaskum Aluminum Co., Kewaskum, Wis., which 


on Dec, 1 placed in operation its new factory, has increased 
its capitalization from $125,000 to $200,000. It manufac- 
tures kitchen ware and utensils and is operating at maximum 
capacity to fill an accumulation of orders 





The Central South 


St. Louis, Jan. 17. 

The Good-Will Lubricating Co., Arcade Building, St. Louis, 
manufacturer of lubricating equipment, has completed plans 
for a new two-story plant at Brown and Geraldine avenues, 
50 x 90 ft., to cost about $25,000. John A. Meyer is head. 

The Bristow Tool Co.. Bristow, Okla., has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $100,000 by A. L. Davis, J. P. 
McNutt and N. D. Condley, Bristow, to manufacture oil well 
tools and machinery. 


The Missouri, Kansas & Pacific Railroad Co., St. Louis, 


has broken ground for its new shops at Oklahoma City, 
Okla., to cost about $200,000, with machinery. 
The Concrete Products Co., Caldwell Murdock Building, 


Wichita, Kan., is planning the erection of a new two-story 


plant, 150 x 200 ft., at Thirteenth Street and Rock Island 

Avenue, to cost about $50,000. K, M. Baker is secretary. 
The Metropolitan Electric Service Co., Oklahoma City, 

Okla., has been incorporated with a capital of $50,000 by 


Walter W. Hawkins, T. N. Wells and Cody Fowler, 
facture electrical equipment. 


to manu- 


The Tennessee Silo & Tank Co., 
ranized, 


of water 


Knoxville, Tenn., recently 
a local building for the manufacture 
John J. Graham, 210 
treasurer and general 


has acquired 
tanks and other specialties. 
Stree c is 


president, manager. 
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The Belknap Hardware & Mfg. Co., Second and Wash 
ton streets, Louisville, is taking bids up to Jan. 24 for its 
new seven-story and basement works, 190 x 190 ft., at First 
and Water streets, to cost about $400,000. William Hanover 
is president. Joseph & Joseph, Francis Building, are a: 


tects. 
The United States Government Engineers’ Office, First 
District, Post Office Building, Cincinnati, is drawing plins 


for a new one-story power plant, 30 x 57 ft., approximat 
at Ohio River Dam No. 33, near Mayville, Ky. 


The Lawton Refining Co., Lawton, Okla., is planning for 
the construction of a new pipe line from the Empire y 
oil fields to Lawton, estimated to cost about $150,000. G 5s 
Hollman is manager. 


The Dixie Belle Refining Co., 1605 Inter-Southern Life 
Building, Louisville, is taking bids for its proposed refinery 
near the local fair grounds, estimated to cost about $500,000 
including machinery. H. G. Murphy is vice-president and 
general manager. 

The Martin Construction & Engineering Co., Lexington, 
Ky., has preliminary plans under way for the erection of a 
new refinery, with initial capacity of about $150,000 bbl 

The Henryetta Oil & Refinery Co., Henryetta, Okla. n 
the mafket for about $50,000 worth of equipment. 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad, F. M. Bisbee 


chief engineer, Amarillo, Tex., will equip 300-ton capa 
concrete automatic electric coaling and sanding plants at 
Cushing, Guthrie and Skedee, Okla. 

Fire, Jan. 6, destroyed the automobile service and repair 


plant of the Marianna Motor Car Co., Marianna, Ark., with 
loss estimated at $142,000, including machinery. 


Canada 


TORONTO, Jan. 17 

While the demand for machinery is mostly for small 
equipment, orders for heavy machines are showing more 
life. Encouraging reports announce the re-starting of fac- 
tories which have been closed for the past few weeks and 
that automobile concerns are gradually putting their plants 
into operation again. 

Elliott & Whitehall, Galt, Ont., manufacturers of 
tools, etc., who are erecting a factory, expect to occupy their 
new premises in the spring. 


small 


The city of Kingston, Ont., has granted a site to the Kelly 
Driver Co., which will start work in the near future on the 
erection of a plant. 

The Montreal Light, Heat & Power Co., 83 Craig Street, 
West, Montreal, is having plans prepared for an addition to 
its power house. .M. Wilson is chief engineer. 

The Town Council, Parry Sound, Ont., is asking quota- 
tions on one tubular steel boiler, 12 ft. long, 60 in. diameter 


125 lb, steam pressure. J. D. Broughton is clerk. 

The Hamilton Sales Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 by Philip R 
Morris, John «A. Christilaw, Jean C. Morris and others to 
manufacture automobiles, trucks, tractors, etc. 

The Equator Mfg. Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $40,000 by Willian 





W. Gabbott, Burton M. Fudge, James B. Johnson and others 
to manufacture electrical equipment, machinery, etc 





California 


Los ANGELEs, Jan 

The Axelson Machine Co., Boyle Avenue, 

manufacturer of oil well pumps and fittings, castings, eu 

is planning the erection of a branch plant on Walsh Stree 

St. Louis, to cost about $50,000. P. J. Bradshaw, Inter! 
tional Life Building, St. Louis, is architect, ° 


Los Angeles 


The Consolidated Vanadium Co., 1225 Washington }! 


ing, Los Angeles, has been organized by E. P. Truitt, W 


Greene and H. R. Boyd. Contract for a plant at <1 
Hunter Street, was awarded recently to the Union !ro! 
Works, Los Angeles. 

The Little & Robertson Co., Los Angeles, has a 
property at Enterprise Street and Santa Fe Avenut 
site for a new fabricated steel works. Preliminar)s s 


are under way. 


The Acme Machine Co., Anaheim and Gladys 
Long Beach, Cal., has filed notice of organization-t 
facture machinery and parts. A. T. Cooper, 1723 
Avenue, and L. F. Valentine, 128 East Eighth Street, one 


Beach, head the company. 


The Pacific Lumber Co., Fortuna, Cal., is arrang!ns 


the construction of a- new. power plant: and complete 
trification of -its 
2000-hp. generator. 


works. - The. installation will include ® 
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NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS 
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Steel Hoists, Hand Cranes and Trolleys.—Wright 
Mfg. Co., Lisbon, Ohio. Catalog No. 10, 47 pages, 6 x 9 
lilustrates and describes steel hoists, hand cranes and 
trolleys. The chain hoists are made in three types: 
peed or spur geared hoists, standard screw hoist and 
ntial block—all hand operated and made in different 
ties. The differential chain block is made in capaci- 
4 to 2 tons, and the steel trolleys in both plain and 
form in all capacities up to and including 10 tons and 

- if desired, 

Electric Cranes, Hoists and Horizontal Drills.—Mil- 
waukee Electric Crane & Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. Catalog, 48 
pag 7% x 10% in. Deals with electric cranes both stand- 

i special, including an all steel crane designed for steel 
rvice; monorail hoists of double truck type built in 


apacities of 3 to 10 tons, and a horizontal drilling and 
g machine especially suited for operating at ene setting 
pieces too long or bulky for the usual type of machine 


rous views show crane installations and crane details. 

I'wist Drills, Reamers and Tools.—Fastfeed Drill & 

7 Corporation, Toledo, Ohio. Catalog No. 14, 93 pages, 

Deals with a line of high speed twist drills, reamers 

the latter including slitting saws, end mills and 

Woodruff keyway cutters. A number of pages are devoted 

t tinent general information. The catalog is illustrated 
imb indexed. 

Leather Belting, Straps and Leather Specialties.— 
idated Belting Co., Germantown and Sedgley avenues, 
lelphia. Catalog No. 12. Concerned with leather belt- 

straps and leather specialties, marketed under the trade 


name Hycalibre. Views of the company’s plants are shown 
and information on belting problems and their solutions and 
essential belting formulae are included. 

Factories.—H. K. Ferguson Co., 6523 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland. Catalog, with the title “Better Buildings,” 55 


pages, 8% x ll in. Gives details of Ferguson standard fac- 
tory buildings, built of concrete, brick and steel in a number 
of standard designs. Numerous views of completed factories 
are shown. 

Defectoscope and Magnetic Analyzer.—Holz & Co., 
17 Madison Avenue, New York. Bulletin No. 41. Illustrates 
and describes the Burrows defectoscope and magneti 
analyzer for the inspection of steel rails, rods, wire, cable 
nd other steel and iron stock of uniform section. 

Marcy Ball and Roller Mills.—Mine & Smelter Supply 
Co, 42 Broadway, New York. Two catalogs. Catalog No 
6 with the Marcy ball mill, built in six sizes, for the 
rushing of ores Another catalog illustrates and de- 

the Marcy roller mill, for both wet and dry grinding 
esigned with an open end by means of which a low 
pulp line is maintained and through which the worn rods 
car removed and replaced with new ones, and is built 

standard sizes. 

Fluid Heaters.—Ross Heater & Mfg. Co., Buffalo, New 
Y Catalog F. Describes Ross heaters of the closed or 
tul type for heating oil, chemical compounds, or other 

where an increase in temperature is required. It is 
two types: an instantaneous heater in which the 

iid is heated as it is being used, and the other a storage 

ter which has a storage capacity that can be drawn on 

rgencies. The catalog is illustrated. 


Vertical Triplex Power Puamps.—Aldrich Pump Co., 
Pa. Catalog No. 49. Illustrations and descrip- 

f single-acting outside-packed plunger vertical triplex 
power pumps of pot-chamber and modified pot-chamber water- 
7 pes, adapted for high pressure pumping requirements 
intered about steel plants, boiler works, rolling mills, 


A 


Motion Pictures for Advertising.—Ad-Photo-Scope 

’ North Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. Booklet de- 
I he Ad-Photo-Scope, a machine designed to use the 
ture as a medium of expression for advertising. 
tion and education. The film is in the lower sec- 
teel cabinet and the pictures are projected to the 

upper section of the cabinet. No operator, re- 


* the film, darkened room or special light are re- 


Windows.—Campbell Metal Window Corporation, 

“ortieth Street, New York. Folder. Specifications 
tions of solid metal windows with double hung 

erbalanced with weights. All parts of the sash 
' the frame are formed of No. 12 gage blue an- 
the balance being No. 16 gage. 


leather Paeckings and Specialties.—Chicago Belting 
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Co., Chicago. Catalog. Illustrates and describes a line of 
leather packings, cups, valves and leather specialties. 

Pumping Machinery.—Chalmers Pump and Mfg. Co.. 
Lima, Ohio. Bulletin 102. Refers to those sizes and types of 
Canton-Hughes duplex steam pumps of most universal use. 

Traveling Cranes, Elettric Hoists and Trolleys.— 
Roeper Crane and Hoist Works, 1730 North Tenth Street, 
Reading, Pa. Catalog. Describes a line of traveling cranes, 
electric hoists, trolleys and accessories. The traveling cranes 
illustrated include single and double I-beam cranes and sus- 
pended cranes operated by hand power, and electric cage or 
floor operated cranes. 


Cost Engineering Service.—Denham Costfinding Co., 
Sloan Building, Cleveland. Booklet No. 22, with the title 
‘The Denham Costfinder for General Managers.” Emphasizes 
the need for a cost record system and explains the cost en- 
gineering service which the company is prepared to furnish 
for the analysis of manufacturing conditions, and the plan- 
ning and installation of practical cost systems. 


Speed Indicators.—C. H. Boulin, 82 Duane Street, New 
York. Illustrates and describes the Hasler speed indicator 
designed to give speeds of rotation in r.p.m, also linear and 
circumferential or cutting speeds in yards per minute. It is 
based on direct measurement of distance in unit of time and 
no stop watch is required. 

Ventilators and Registers.—Independent Register and 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland. Booklet. Illustrations and descriptions 
of adjustable ceiling ventilators, wall ventilators, smoke pipe 
registers, double heater registers and stove pipe thimbles. 

Electric Cranes, Hoists, Horizontal Drilling and 
Boring Machines and Excavating Machinery.—Pawling 
& Harnischfeger Co., Milwaukee. Booklet, 58 pages, 5x 7% in 
Largely given to an outline of the company’s history, its 
personnel, physical size, facilities, and products. Views of 
company Officials, various portions of the plant, and company 
products, including electrical cranes, hoists, monorail over- 
head conveyors, horizontal drilling and boring machine and 
excavating machinery are shown 

Electrodes for Electric Furnaces.—Republic Carbon 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
development of the electric furnace, points out advantages 
and gives a description of the manufacture of the carbon 
electrode. Tables and pertinent data are included. 

Floodlight Projectors and Reflectors.—Crouse-Hinds 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y. Bulletin No. 304-A Illustrates and 
describes Imperial floodlight projectors and Imperial reflec 
tors, designed for floodlighting for industrial purposes, par 
ticularly for railroads and steel plants 

First Aid Treatment.—Denver Chemical Mfg. Co. Book 
let, by Edward Kirk, M.D., Philadelphia, with the title ‘‘In- 
dustrial Injuries and Their First Aid Treatment.” Describes 
treatments for injuries principally of a minor nature and 
treatments for some of the lesser ailments, with special ref- 
erence to applications of antiphlogistine. 

Vertical Surface Grinder.—Blanchard Machine Co., 64 
State Street, Cambridge, Mass. Catalog No. 16, 40 pages, 
8% x11 in. Illustrates and describes a high power vertical 
surface grinder No. 16, made in direct, floor and overhead 
motor drive types and countershaft type. A number of pages 
are devoted to a continuous reading caliper attachment, mag- 
netic chuck and face plate, plain face plate and wheel 
mounter for Blanchard wheels. Some typical examples of the 
work performed are shown. 

Clam Shell Buckets.—Blaw-Knox Co. Pittsburgh 
Leaflet. Discusses lever arms, rated capacities and S- 
bends, illustrated in natural colors Another circular de- 
scribes in detail the Blaw Bulldog bucket, which is illus- 
trated in action and in diagram 


Catalog Gives a review of the 


Exeavator Crane.—Pawling & Harnischfeger Co., Mil- 
waukee. Bulletin 5X. Describes the company’s excavator 
crane No. 205. Illustrates and shows the excavator at work 
equipped with a digging bucket, a backfilling scraper bucket, 
clam shell bucket, lifting magnet, special grappler for lum- 
ber, sling chains, etc. Details of construction, specifications 
and operation are included. 

Calendar.—Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Consists 
of six sheets, 14 x 18 in., printed on both sides. Each sheet 
shows a three months’ calendar. ; 





Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., 6 East Forty-fourth Street, 
New York. Comprises 12 pages, 12% x 24 in., each bearing a 
three months’ calendar. The upper portion of each sheet 
shows pneumatic hammers, air drills, spike drivers, air com- 
pressors and other of the company’s products in operation. 





Hiram Swank's Sons, Johnstown, Pa. A single sheet bear- 
ing a 12 months’ calendar pad, 25% x 13% in. The sheet is 
35 x 46 in. and bears a large picture in colors, with the title 
“There’s a Long, Long Trail a Winding,” from a painting by 
Warde Traver. 
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Current Metal Prices 


On Small Lots, from Merchants’ Stocks, New York City 


The quotations given below are for smal] lots, as 
sold from stores in New York City by merchants carry- 
ing stocks. 

As there are many consumers whose requirements 
are not sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing or- 
ders with manufacturers for shipment in carload lots 
from mills, these prices are given for their convenience. 


Iron and Soft Steel Bars and Shapes* 


Bars: Per Lb. 
Benned Dares, HARE BPICO: 6.4 ods dcwcdowsnsecer 3.70c. 
WORSE OATE: DABS MELO; os oon 0.000548 0030555 15.00c. 
Soft steel bars, base price...........3.48¢. to 3./Uc. 

OE DONNIE 6 ines scensce wos ca des 4.18c. to 4.65c. 

Ph; AN WOOO. viveawnvdnccscisee® 4.18c. to 4.65c. 

Beams and channels, angles and tees 
3 in. x % in. and larger, base........ 3.58c. to 3.80c. 

Channels, angles and tees under 3 in. x 
Te Wig WD. ccecncunheecevesesseses 3.48c. to 3.70c. 





*The low prices are those of the Carnegie Steel Co. and 
are subject to a cartage charge of 15c. per 100 Ib. in the 
Metropolitan district and 10c. per 100 lb. to local points in 
New Jersey. 


Merchant Steel Per Lb. 

oo ee ee ee re 3.75c. 

(Smooth finish, 1 to 2% x % in. and larger) ..4.25c. 

Toe calk, % x % in. and larger................5.00¢. 

Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard.10.00c. to 10.50c. 

Open-hearth spring steel.............. 6.50c. to 8.00c. 

Shafting and Screw Stock: 

I SR eb aie Sei b GIR AOS RRA REE 5.50c. 

SRS TUE RG OK 6 ois ones 6 cn seeewe bem 6.00c. 

Standard cast steel, base price.............e00- 15.00c. 

NE I I ob ono dcriekuan oan chk wewa seca 20.00c. 

Bere ONG RE TOE s 6 ono kvik cid iswsccinds, 25.00c. 

Tank Plates—Steel 
i th Ce ORIN so sk ous vacua sea ees 3.78c. to 4.00c. 
Sheets 
Blue Annealed Per Lb. 

RSE: «5 icc wawles ver koad eek sowed 4.68c. to 4.90c. 

UN ice kk de sac al lag dale ie cee 4.78c. to 4.95c. 

DE ec ss pu elo Sine We Gas a eiee 5.00c. 

tS cs cawade Wee kink tee an eebaakee 5.10c. 

Box Annealed—Black 

Soft Steel Wood's 

C.R., One Pass Refined, 

Per Lb. Per Lb. 

ie SO BE 6 cid ks ecckaneen en 

OS ES it eres 5.85c. 6.80c. 

BR SS. i. asic thane Skis 0 phe ac 6.90c. 

MINED» in ia a ob dink dnetece Rion aie ea 6.00¢ 7.00c. 

MEE ccc tkeg eee aseanaeuee i  £Weanwe 
No. 28, 36 in. wide, 10c. higher. 

Galvanized Per Lb. 

RE ke cede cis ANS eetieihia tae acer ek ee 6.00c. to 6.35c. 

OO I i Reale a ania Meigee cine haem 6.25c. to 6.60c. 

| 2 rere rer 6.40c. to 6.75c. 

OO | ene nce rar 6.55¢e. to 6.90c. 

ON a rind here wherein i a RO 6.70c. to 7.05c. 

I, fo A ne aa oa ee ia ibe tae eae 6.85c. to 7.20c. 

NN ecg Ae wri oad re es aieeiie Sa teal 7.00c. to 7.35c. 

DED, icc che eae ks 4a kh oe ahebawe ee 7.50c. to 7.85c. 


No. 28, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher. 


Welded Pipe 
Standard Steel Wrought Iron 





Blk. Galv. | Blk. Galv. 
% in. Butt... —40 —23| %-1% in. Butt. — 3-417 
%-3 in. Butt. —44 —28 2 in. Lap...... ae 3 +21 
$%-6 in. Lap. —39 —24 | 2%-6 in. Lap... + 1+17 
7-12 in. Lap.. —32 15 | 7-12 in. Lap.... +12-+30 
Steel Wire 

BASED PRICE* ON No, 9 GAGE AND COARSER Per Lb. 
Bright basic eee eeeecceecceeeceseesescessneses snl DCs 
Annealed soft seceseeeeeneetaceceessascecencs Del DC, 
Galvantend annealed ....<..ccccscccesesasvennes 6.50¢. 
Coppered basic ..........-eeceeeercecccecceees 6.25¢. 
Tinned soft BesseMer ...cccsccecccsccscccvvese 7.25¢. 





*Regulir extras for iighter gages. 
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On a number of articles the base 
it being impossible to name 7 size, 
The wholesale prices at whic 


large lots are 





price only is given, 


sold 


by manufacturers for direct shipment from mills are 
given in the market reports appearing in a prece 


nart of THE TRON AGE under the general head 
“Tron and Steel Markets” and “Metal Markets.” 


Brass Sheet, 


High brass sheet 
High brass wire 
Brass rod 
Brass tube 


Ib. base. 


Cold rolled, 


Rod, Tube and Wire 
BASE PRICE 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eeeeeeee 


ing 


ding 
of 


mews eee an Oke 22 cc. to 22%e, 
(tte eeebtaeceerna 22%c. to 23%, 
19%c. to 22%, 


imc 87%c. to 39%. 


Copper Sheets 


14 oz. and heavier, 2c. per lb. advance 


hot rolled. 


Sheet copper, hot rolled, 24 oz., 28%c. to 24\%c. per 


over 


Tin Plates 
Bright Tin aati: : 
Times Waster 
oe, SP 80 Ib....$8.30 $8.05 
Charcoal Charcoal 90 Ib.... 8.40 8.15 
14x20 14x20 100 Ib.... 8.50 8.25 
IC..$12.15 $11.15 10. 8.75 8.50 
IX.. 18.95 12.95 ae 9.75 9.50 
IXX.. 15.75 14.55 IXX....10.75 10.50 
rea. Lt 16.15 IXXX....11.75 11.50 
IXXXX.. 18.95 17.75 IXZXRX....4ne 6 
Terne Plates 
8-lb. Coating 14 x 20 
DOG ID: 6004. 5.00.0565%08 enwnwameecwe: See $8.85 
|, re ee emer renege 9.00 
RO 0\b'o:bin de Rib. Wo we 6/6 6) boson win rain ie tae ae 10.00 
PTS GO? WORK so 6 ona sa:ds-cdscascxieeeee pee 12.00 
Tin 
DARGIS PEE sc cncccdcsssncaceseeeceunaaeeel 40c. 
BAS vidiswrcrcewekdeses eee 45c. to Ble. 
Copper 
ENO TG a nos nics v hie ake ds 046 Rae 16¢. 
BROEIPONE ii 8 ees sv ivccwaeds cc odeae eee 16¢. 
Ce ee nM 16¢. 
Spelter and Sheet Zine 
MORNE SGINED 6 6incccxsuekiecacnesel Tlhoe. to &. 
Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks .......... 13%c. open 14. 
Lead and Solder* 
Aumeviogm phe: GORE a cccccdecccnncesnal 5%c. to 6%e. 
RO DOE. 66 dai bas kn oo «Rack nlc ee 6%c. to The. 
Solder, % and % guaranteed .........ecccecceess 27. 
ISO, 2 QUOOEE v6 i 060% s00000.000 4654 C re 24440. 
EROTRGG QONIOE 96.66 bk ocinin c ben 04000 ance e eee 20%. 





*Prices of solder indicated by private brand vary accord- 
ing to composition. 


Babbitt Metal 


Best. evade, Per Wh. vice cscdi cde csccnkcce perl 80¢. 

Commercial grade, per Ib.....ccccccccccccscecess 40¢, 
Antimony 

Abels . once tvtcuscdviaecocaes cwuenee Tc. to 8%4e 
Aluminum 


No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per cent 
pure), in ingots for remelting, per lb....35¢ to 38. 


Old Metals 


The sentiment in the market is better and dealers 
generally are looking forward to better business in 
near future. Dealers are buying a little more freely # 
the following nominal prices: 


Cents 

Per Lb. 
Copper, heavy and crucible ..........cceeeeee0%8 10.50 
Copper, heavy and wire ...........seeeeeeeeeee® 9.75 
Copper, light and bottoms.............eee0++0"" 8.25 
Oa. 6.50 
| rrr 4.7 
Heavy machine composition ..........0-0ee00"" 9.50 
No. 1 yellow brass turnings ......scosvcecnsean .s 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings.....-+++* 8. 
LOGE, DOBVY 2 ccccccccvccnsccevess ssn ueeeeeenne on 


Lead, tea 
Zine 


oeeer 
ee 


eeeeee™ 
ee 











